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Preface 


Subaltern Studies was originally planned as a series of three 
volumes. But it seems that there is enough interest in this publica¬ 
tion among South Asianists, in India and abroad, to justify its con¬ 
tinuation. We have been particularly encouraged by the response of 
the younger generation of scholars, especially research students, 
graduates and undergraduates. It is not necessarily an approving 
response; it is more like the response of those who recognize in our 
work doubts and uncertainties similar to those which stimulate ^leir 
own inquiries, and the same sort of fumblings which characterize 
their own efforts to come to grips with them. We value this solidar¬ 
ity, which is supportive without being uncritical, more than the 
benedictions offered usually as last rites by academic bigwigs. 

Yet it is our doubts and uncertainties which have been getting us 
into trouble with the vendors of readymade answers. In saying this 
we do not have in mind the manic reaction of, say, that Delhi critic 
who, on the publication of each volume, has gone round the block 
waving his review copy and shouting, like the mad watchman in Ta¬ 
gore’s story, *5ab jhuta hail sab jhuta hail’ But even some others, 
serious scholars, who have lived too long with well-rehearsed ideas 
and methodologies, find it disturbing that so many new questions 
should be addressed to problems which were supposed to have been 
studied, solved and closed. It is equally, if not more, disturbing that 
we often ask questions without answering them, for that violates the 
catechismal conventions held sacred in academic teaching and learn¬ 
ing. For nothing throws the established procedures of knowledge 
more out of gear than the postulate that questions do not derive 
their validation from answers in all instances, that on the contrary 
such uncoupling can open up new continents of doubt, push back 
the familiar disciplinary frontiers and stir up a new restlessness in 
settled epistemological outbacks. We offer no apologies for our dis¬ 
orderly conduct, never mind the raps on our knuckles administered 
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by vigilant old rods. For we know that by defying the elitist para¬ 
digms of historiography and the social sciences we are bound to give 
offence to the custodians of official truth entrenched within their 
liberal and leftist stockades. 

In fact we are quite happy to engage in the debate now developing 
on the issues raised by our intervention. The introduction of a rub¬ 
ric on discussions in this volume is a gesture in that direction. As the 
two contributions published in that rubric demonstrate, we are 
neither unwilling to submit ourselves to criticism nor afraid to 
answer our critics. Only, in either case, we want to make sure that 
the criticism rehiains creative, non-antagonistic, a serious yet tenta¬ 
tive movement in a lucid exchange intended to add to the amplitude 
of argument rather than kill it off by last words. 

For the rest, this volume continues to speak for the centrality of 
our interest in subaltern themes, our emphasis on the relation be¬ 
tween activity and consciousness, our effort to probe the association 
of power and discourse. It is a matter of much gratification to us 
that a number of younger scholars—^Swapan Dasgupta, Ramachan- 
dra Guha and Tanika Sarkar—have been joined here by two authors 
of international standing—Bernard S. Cohn and Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak—to dignify this volume by their contributions. 


Canberra 
October 1985 


Ranajit Guha 
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Bureaucratic Recruitment and 
Subordination in Colonial 
India: The Madras Constabulary, 

1859 - 1947 * 

DAVID ARNOLD 


The elitism that has characterized so much of the writing of modem 
Indian history is nowhere more evident than in studies of the 
colonial bureaucracy. Through numerous detailed accounts we 
have come to know a great deal about the social and educational 
backgrounds, the professional training and service careers of the 
European members of the Indian Civil Service, but we remain 
almost entirely in ignorance as to the origins, outlook and careers 
of the far greater numbers of Indians who occupied the subordin¬ 
ate ranks of the colonial bureaucracy. So much has it been a com¬ 
monplace of the historiography of British India to see this tiny and 
exclusive administrative elite as the ‘steel frame* of the Raj and to 
accept (largely uncritically) the service’s own self-image, that the 
history of the colonial state has been virtually equated with that of 
the ICS,^ and the demise of British rule has been directly attributed 
to dwindling European recruitment into and progressive Indian- 
ization of the ICS.^ In thus celebrating the ICS, historians have 
eidter altogether ignored or relegated to the obscurity of a minor 

I am grateful to Ranajit Guha, Cyan Pandey and Sumit Sarkar for their com- 
mentt on an earlier draft, and to Flinders University of South Australia for a social 
science research fellowship which enabled me to conduct the initial research for this 
essay. 

' Especially in Philip Woodruff (Mason), The Men Who Ruled India: Volume 
II, The Guardians (London, 1954). 

^ David C. Potter, ‘Manpower Short^e and the End of Colonialism: The Case 
of the Indian Ovii Service’, Modem Asian StueUes, 7:1 (1973), pp. 47-73. 
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supporting role the many thousands of subordinate state em¬ 
ployees without whom there could have been no colonial 
bureaucracy at all.^ At one level this narrowly elitist bias needs to 
be corrected by a broader analysis of the economic and political 
bases of the colonial state. But at another level of investigation we 
can arrive at a greater understanding of the actual character and 
operation of the colonial state by examining the means by which it 
recruited and disciplined its subordinate personnel, and by explor¬ 
ing the relations between subordinate and dominant groups within 
the bureaucracy on the one hand and between state subordinates 
and various social groups outside the state structure on the other. 

It has become fashionable, too, to describe indigenous participa¬ 
tion in colonial bureaucracies as a species of ‘collaboration’. Hence, 
Anil Seal refers to it in late-nineteenth-century India as collabora¬ 
tion ‘in its most palpable form’.'* Whatever its validity elsewhere, 
used in this context the term obscures more than it illuminates. In 
accounting for relations between indigenes and colonialists, the 
term is necessarily statist: it defines a population (or sections of it) 
exclusively through association with or antipathy to the colonial 
regime. It leaves out of account alternative, possibly intersecting, 
identities and relationships and posits an almost certainly unreal 
dichotomy between ‘loyalty’ and ‘disloyalty’, between friend and 
enemy of the colonial regime. That this was a crude division of in¬ 
digenous society often favoured by colonial administrators should 
in itself arouse suspicions about its objective value. There has been 
little attempt, too, to purge ‘collaboration’ of its pejorative con¬ 
notations: it remains redolent of the Judas act, of that form of bet¬ 
rayal which puts personal gain or a narrow minority view before 
expected loyalties of class or nation. But did the clerks and con¬ 
stables who entered the service of the state on litde more than a 
labourer’s wage do so because they subscribed to the objectives of 
the colonial state, or simply because they could find no alternative 

’ Frykenberg has challenged the notion of the British district officer 'as an all- 
wise, all-knowing, ever-efficient philosopher king with a thorough grasp on the 
reins of power in his district*: Robert Eric Frykenberg, GHtttur District, 1788-1848: 
A History of Local Influence and Central Authority in South InMa (Oxford, 1965), 
p. 241. But, in exposing the frailties of the European administrators, he has merely 
substituted a Maratha Brahmin elite, with a network of influence of its own, 
reaching down, as ever, to the ‘poor, voiceless masses of India*: ibid., pp. 237-8. 

^ Anil Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition astd Collabora¬ 
tion in the Later Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, 1971), p. 9. 
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or more remunerative form of employment? Were they ‘collabor¬ 
ators*, or merely agents of the colonial state? Did they serve the 
interests of others than the British rulers, others even than them¬ 
selves? 

It is primarily as agents of the state (and of the classes that are 
represented and defended through state power) that we think of 
soldiers, policemen and petty officials of various kinds. In most in¬ 
stances it is probably thus, as the uniformed embodiment of state 
power, that they appear to subaltern society. It is the state which 
calls them into being, assigns them their rank and duties, gives 
them their orders. But by what means do these individuals, them¬ 
selves plucked from the subordinate classes, become servants of 
the state? What sets them apart from the rest of subaltern society? 
To what extent do they, despite their training and duties, remain a 
part of that society? At certain historical junctures state subordin¬ 
ates have thrown off allegiance to the state for association with the 
people. The Russian Revolution of 1917 owed much to such a 
transference of loyalties by soldiers and sailors. The Indian Rebel¬ 
lion of 1857-8 was initiated by a sepoys’ mutiny. Are such switch¬ 
es as abrupt and as spontaneous as they outwardly appear? Should 
we interpret such episodes (as we might peasant insurrection) as 
indicative of the existence of a distinct subaltern identity active 
even within the institutions of state control, an identity normally 
submerged but at such moments clearly revealed? Or should we 
argue, conversely, that such moments were as unrepresentative as 
they were rare, and that state subordinates were normally very 
effectively integrated into the state structure? 

In this essay on the Madras constabulary, I propose to explore 
some of the more salient ambiguities of one particular group of 
subordinate state employees in a colonial situation. Many aspects 
of the life and work of the constables clearly set them apart from 
the mass of subaltern society, even from many other types of state 
subordinates, such as clerks or soldiers. But, at the same time, by 
virtue of their origins and of their position as low-paid, strictly 
subordinated workers, they had many analogies and parallels with 
other subaltern groups. 

The Police as Objects of Colonial Discourse 

The first, and in certain respects the primary, expression of the 
subordination of the police lay in their conceptualization and 
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ordering as objects of colonial discourse. It was as a result of the 
initiatives of the colonial state (albeit responding to a perceived 
weakness in its control over indigenous society) that a district 
police organization was created in the Madras Presidency in 1859. 
It was the colonial authorities who determined how the police de¬ 
partment should be structured and, in broad terms, how it should 
be staffed. For the constables, a double subordination was insti¬ 
tuted. As Indians they were placed direcdy or through Indian in¬ 
termediaries under the direction of superior European officers; as 
the occupants of the bottom tier of the bureaucratic hierarchy they 
were required to perform the most menial policing duties in return 
for the lowest scales of pay. 

The institutional character of the police, like its analogues in 
other branches of the colonial system, combined techniques of 
control developed in Europe with the requirements of the colonial 
situation as perceived by the British rulers. As Michel Foucault has 
shown,^ by the early nineteenth century Europe was fast coming 
under a regime of discipline and surveillance, most evident on its 
parade grounds, in its hospitals, prisons and schools, but pervading 
almost every aspect of social organization. A regime of administra¬ 
tive thought and practice so prevalent in Europe was not long in 
finding its way into late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth-century 
colonialism in India and in being pressed into the service of the 
newly-created empire. In its removal of intermediaries and its 
direct subordination of the agrarian economy to the scrutiny and 
regulation of the state, the Madras ryotwari system was a prime 
example of the new regime in operation, even though it was sanc¬ 
tioned by its founders in the name of native tradition. Since land 
revenue was of such vital importance financially and politically, it 
was the first area of the administration to receive such systematic 
treatment. It was not until the 1850s that the colonial state felt the 
need to organize the police on a comparable basis. 

The formal structure of the police bureaucracy as it was estab¬ 
lished in Madras and in other provinces at this time owed much to 
the recent British precedents of the Irish Constabulary and the 
London Metropolitan and country police forces in England and 
Wales. But it also reflected the specific requirements of the colo¬ 
nial situation. It was generally accepted that there could be no 

* Noubly in his DUdplme and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (Hutnond- 
sworth, 1979), pp. 135-69. 
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large-scale European colonization and settlement in India: for a 
variety of reasons, political and social as well as economic and en¬ 
vironmental, Europeans could not be introduced in large numbers 
to extract wealth from the soil of India themselves.* European 
manpower, though valued, would always be scarce and expensive. 
Its maximum utility was to be obtained, therefore, by freeing it 
from purely menial and routine subordinate tasks and assigning to 
it the responsibility of directing and disciplining the Indians who 
toiled as peasants in the fields, as labourers on the plantations, as 
workers in the factories, as constables and clerks in the colonial 
bureaucracy. 

The conviction that Europeans must occupy a supervisory posi¬ 
tion was further supported by a fundamental distrust of Indians 
and a low view of their abilities and character, except within a sys¬ 
tem of European direction and surveillance. For the police to keep 
effective watch over the populace it was essential for the European 
police to keep watch over the Indian police. On the necessity for a 
European superintendency, the nineteenth-century police chiefs in 
Madras were unanimous. In the opinion of Sir William Robinson, 
the first provincial Inspector-General of Police, writing in 1867, 
Indians made ‘most useful and intelligent subordinates under effi¬ 
cient and respected European officers’, but were ‘wholly unsuited’ 
for positions of independent responsibility. He believed them ‘de¬ 
ficient in those habits of discipline and command which are essen¬ 
tial to the maintenance of an organized force. .. [and] wanting in 
self-reliance, resource and pluck to meet emergencies’.^ In similar 
vein O.R. Jones, the Commissioner of Police for Madras City in 
1902, emphasized the importance of having an adequate number of 
European officers in the force: ‘Native police, whether constables 
or head constables, cannot be kept up to the mark without con¬ 
stant European supervision’. It was, he claimed, only ‘the know¬ 
ledge that a European officer will be coming round that makes the 
whole machinery work’.* Colonial India gave the bureaucracy’s 
functional hierarchy a distinctively racial rationale. 

^ David Arnold, ‘White Colonization and Labour in Nineteenth-Century India’, 
JourtuU of Imperial and Commonwealth History, ii: 2 (1983), pp. 133-58. 

' Cited in Appendices to the Report of the Public Service Commission, 1886-87 
(Calcutta, 1888), pp. 314-15. 

* Statement of the Police Committee on the Administration of the Madras City 
Police (Madras. 1902), p. 44. 
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The police reforms of the 1850s formally enshrined this super¬ 
visory principle. Blaming the lack of close European supervision 
over revenue and police peons for the deficiencies of the old police 
system, the government sought to remedy past failings by creating 
a cadre of European police superintendents to oversee the work of 
Indian subordinates. But beyond reaffirming that the great major¬ 
ity of subordinates would need to be drawn from the local popula¬ 
tion (for reasons of economy and familiarity with local languages 
and conditions), the reformers did noi specify the kinds of Indians 
to be recruited. 

At first the new police were merely the old police under new 
management: the existing peons and some corps of sihbandis (re¬ 
venue troops) were absorbed into the new district police.’ But in 
the course of the 1860s and early 1870s these old elements were 
‘weeded out’ and replaced by those whom the police authorities 
thought more suitable. Untouchables, though they were often to 
be found as village watchmen (talaiyaris) and seem to have been 
present among the former police peons, were now expressly ex¬ 
cluded. Because they were ‘pariahs’, ‘unable to mix with the peo¬ 
ple’, it was held that they could not carry out such basic police 
duties as conducting searches, making arrests and patrolling caste- 
Hindu areas of towns and villages. There was a growing convic¬ 
tion, too, in official circles that untouchables were ‘habitual cri¬ 
minals’ and not, therefore, suitable for enrolment in the police. 
By the mid 1880s it had become an established principle of police 
recruitment that ‘low caste men’ were to be chosen only in areas 
where recruits were otherwise difficult to obtain.” A similar pro¬ 
hibition barred the entry of communities associated with the kaval 
system, particularly the Maravars and Kallars of southern Tamilna- 
du and the Kuravars of the province’s central districts. In British 
eyes kaval signified the collection by thieves and robbers, under 
threat of violence and arson, of ‘protection money’ from unwilling 
villagers in exchange for nothing more than a promise to refrain 

’ Henry Morris, A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery District 
(London, 1878), p. 308; Madras Police Administration Report, 1865^6 (hereafter 
cited as MPAR with year), p. 4; MPAR, 1870-71, p. 28. 

Statement of the Police Committee on the Administration of the District Police 
in the Madras Presidency (Madras, 1902), p. 37; MPAR, 1870-71, p. 29. 

" C.D. Macleane, Manual of the Adminutration of the Madras Presidency, i 
(Madras, 1885), p. 190. 
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from plundering them. The idea, too, of ‘setting a thief to catch a 
thief’ was not one that accorded well with British concepts of jus¬ 
tice and legitimate policing. The persistence of kaval, despite Brit¬ 
ish attempts to suppress it, was seen as a continuing source of rural 
violence and crime and as constituting a dangerous rival to the col¬ 
onial system of control in the countryside. The practitioners of 
kaval (and virtually all Kallars and most Maravars and Kuravars 
were suspected of some degree of involvement) were accordingly 
thought unacceptable as colonial policemen. 

To whom then could the British turn for their new police and 
by what criteria should they be selected? The police authorities 
were aided in this task by the evolution in colonial discourse of an 
elaborate system of social classification. By disaggregating the mass 
of indigenous peoples into convenient stereotypes,, this facilitated 
the dual process of colonial control through co-option and exclu¬ 
sion. One source of inspiration for this classificatory system was 
the caste system, which was seized upon as providing a convenient 
hierarchical ordering of indigenous society and as evidence that In¬ 
dia’s population could be divided into self-contained entities 
(castes), each with its own distinctive characteristics. ‘This way of 
thinking about a particular caste’, Bernard Cohn has observed, 
‘was useful to the administrator, because it gave the illusion of 
knowing the people; he did not have to differentiate too much 
among individual Indians—a man was a Brahman, and Brahmans 
had certain characteristics’.^^ Another formative influence, espe¬ 
cially in the second half of the nineteenth century, was the linking 
of Victorian ethnographical and racial theories^^ with the growing 
literature on crime and criminality in British India. Supported by 
crime statistics collected since the founding of the provincial con¬ 
stabularies in the 1850s, and by pseudo-scientific ethnographical 
data, colonial officials attempted to prove that certain castes were 

See, for example, the strictures against Kallars and their presence in the Than- 
javur police in MPAR, 1870-71, p. 28. For the nature of the Kaval system, see S. 
Kadhirvel, A History of the Maravas, 1700-1802 (Madurai, 1977), pp. 13-21; David 
Arnold, ‘Dacoity and Rural Crime in Madras, 1860-1940’, /oMiTut/ of Peasant Stw- 
dies, 6:2 (1979), pp. 153-8. 

Bernard S. Cohn, ’Notes on the Study of Indian Society and Culture’, in 
M. Singer and B.S. Cohn*(eds.), Structure and Change in Indian Society (Chicago, 
1968), p. 15. 

See Douglas A. Lorimer, Colour, Class and the Victorians: English Attitudes 
to the Negro in the Mid'Nmeteenth Century (Leicester, 1978), especially chapter 7. 
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innately criminal and could only be reformed by stringent mea¬ 
sures of punishment and ‘rehabilitation*. These ideas gained wide 
currency through the district manuals and gazetteers published 
from the 1860s, in the census reports (which attempted to give a 
statistical precision to caste categorization), and in such ethno¬ 
graphical compilations as Edgar Thurston's seven-volume Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India^ published in 1909. In his Madurai 
Manual of 1868, one of the pioneering works of this genre, J.H. 
Nelson produced a series of stereotyped images of the principal 
castes of the district, including the ‘lawless Maravan', the ‘skulking 
Kallar’, the ‘licentious Pariah’, and the ‘restless Kuravan’.^® This 
use of the singular to typify an entire community of many 
thousands of men, women and children, was a common aspect of 
colonial categorization. Stripped of any distinctive character of his 
own, reduced to a single set of supposedly shared anatomical and 
social characteristics, the individual Indian was brought within the 
corpus of colonial knowledge like a zoological or botanical speci¬ 
men. This system of social classification enabled the colonial au¬ 
thorities to separate those who, like the ‘lawless Maravan’ and the 
‘restless Kuravan’, needed to be policed from those Indians who 
could safely be recruited as the sepoys, coolies and constables of 
the colonial order. 

Among the positive attributes prized by the colonial police au¬ 
thorities, ‘martial’ qualities were particularly valued. This reflected 
a basic ambivalence within the colonial state as to whether the 
police should be an essentially civilian force (along the lines of the 
London Metropolitan Police) or a paramilitary gendarmerie (like 
the Irish Constabulary). Part of the purpose of the police reforms 
of the 1850s had been to demilitarize policing in India and thereby 
establish a more intimate system of surveillance and regulation. 
But the coercive disposition of the rulers and their perception of 
the imperatives of control favoured a more military style of polic¬ 
ing, especially with growing opposition to the colonial order from 
early in the twentieth century.** Although Robinson, the first pro¬ 
vincial inspector-general, was an ICS officer, his successors and the 
majority of the district superintendents until the 1890s were Euro¬ 
pean officers seconded from the Indian Army. Not surprisingly, 

J.H. Nelson, The Madura Country Man$$al, part ii (Madras, 1868), p. 16. 

David Arnold, 'The Armed Police and Colonial Rule in South India, 1914- 
1947’, Modem Asian Studies, 11:1 (1977), pp. 101-25. 
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therefore, military priorities and prejudices greatly influenced 
police recruitment and training. The physical standards laid down 
for police recruits closely followed the army’s, as did the arms drill 
prescribed for the constabulary.*^ Despite the dramatic fall in army 
recruitment from South India during the nineteenth century in 
favour of the ‘manial races’ of the North, such ex-sepoys as were 
available in the Madras Presidency were eagerly sought after for 
the police, especially for the paramilitary units developed after the 
First World War.*« 

By contrast, whole communities, even entire linguistic groups, 
were thought of doubtful value to the police because of their repu¬ 
ted lack of ‘martial’ prowess. ‘The Telugu’, observed Inspector- 
General Cowie in 1911, conflating several million Telugu-speakers 
into a single stereotype, ‘is, as a rule, weak, timid, ill-balanced and 
readily influenced by bribes and the suggestions of the agitator and 
castemen*. The members of the Governor’s executive council con¬ 
curred: the army, it was recalled, had discovered ‘years ago that 
the Telegu was no use as a soldier’, and it followed that it would 
be ‘a good thing to get rid of him as a quasi-military policeman, 
too’.*’ It was impracticable and by other standards of policing un¬ 
desirable to appoint non-Telugus as the regular police of the Telu¬ 
gu districts. But the prejudice against their use as ‘quasi-military’ 
policemen was translated into practice. In setting up the paramilit¬ 
ary East Coast Special Police in 1923, for example, the inspector- 
general of the day sought as far as possible to exclude Telugus 
(though the force was located in coastal Andhra) and to attract 
Malayalis, Tamils and Muslims instead 

Muslims and Malayalis were the ‘martial races’ par excellence of 
the Madras administration. Although they formed only seven per 
cent of the population of the overwhelmingly Hindu province, 
Muslims were so heavily recruited that during the period from 
1859 to 1947 they consistently formed between 20 and 30 per cent 

Macleane, Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency^ i, pp. 
189-90. 

’* E.g., MPAR, J927, p. 1; MPAR, 1936, p. 2; The History of the Madras Police, 
1839-1939 (Madras, 1959), p. 415. 

*’ G[ovemineiit] 0[rder] 739, Judicial, 7 May 1912, Tamil Nadu Archives, 
Madras (hereafter TNA). 

^ G.O. 270, Judicial, 28 April 1926, India Office Records, London (hereafter 
lOR). 
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of the constabulary (see Tables 1 and 2). In the central districts, 
where Muslims were particularly numerous, they provided nearly 
half the constables in the late nineteenth century As befitted 
their ‘martial’ status, they were disproportionately well repre¬ 
sented in the armed police too. In 1915, 24 per cent of the North 
.\rcot reserves were Muslims, and 34 per cent of those in 


TABLE 1: Composition of the Madras Constabulary^ 1868 


Category 

Number 

Percentage of Consubles 

Europeans* 

64 

0.27 

East Indians^ 

93 

0.38 

Brahmans 

648 

2.68 

Rajputs, Mahrattas 

1249 

5.16 

Nudus 

7952 

32.87 

Mudaliars 

2171 

8.97 

Sattanies*' 

8 

0.03 

Chettis 

29 

0.12 

Komatis 

1 

- 

Vanniers 

294 

1.22 

Weavers 

25 

0.10 

Yeddiers** 

323 

1.34 

Oriyas 

911 

3.77 

Nairs 

778 

3.22 

Moplahs 

103 

0.43 

Tiyas 

119 

0.49 

Christians 

419 

1.73 

Muhammedans 

7328 

30.30 

Pariahs 

301 

1.24 

Koravers etc. 

1374 

5.68 

Total 

24,190 

100% 


Source: Madras Police Administration Report, 1868, appendix, pp. vill-ix. 

(a) Mostly belonging to a troop of mounted police in Madras city, disbanded 
in 1870. 

(b) Eurasians. 

(c) A low caste of temple servants. 

(d) Probably Yadavas, a shepherd caste, whose upper sections had a tradition 
of clerical and administrative service. 


** MPAR, 1868, p, viii; MPAR, 1920, pp. 51-2. As late as 1938 Muslims formed 
22 per cent of the provincial consubulary (4,848 out of 22,052): G.O. 3819, Home, 
4 August 1938, TNA. 
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TABLE 2: Composition of the Madras Constabulary, 1920 


Category 

Description* 

Number 

Percentage of 
Constables 

Christians 


1308 

4.31 

Muhammedans 

— 

6662 

21.96 

Brahmans 

- 

582 

1.92 

Rajputs 

- 

366 

1.20 

Agamudayans 

cultivators 

438 

1.44 

Ambalagarans 

cultivators/watchmen 

60 

0.20 

Kalians 

cultivators 

99 

0.33 

Maravans 

cultivators 

164 

0.54 

Nayars 


2919 

9.62 

Velamas 

cultivators 

85 

0.28 

Telagas 

cultivators 

2245 

7.40 

Vellalas 

cultivators 

3057 

10.08 

Kammas 

cultivators 

118 

0.39 

Kapus, Reddis 

cultivators 

685 

2.26 

Malas, Parayans 

labourers/watchmen 

270 

0.89 

Pallis, Vanaiyars 

cultivators 

817 

2.69 

Balijas, Kavarais 

Gollas, Goudas, 

traders/cultivators 

3604 

11.88 

Idayans, Yadavans 

shepherds 

930 

3.07 

Boyas 

Idigas, Shanans, 

cultivators 

312 

1.03 

Tiyans 

toddy-tappers 

709 

2.34 

Uriyas 

- 

810 

2.67 

Bants 

- 

20 

0.06 

Other Hindus 

— 

4068 

13.41 

Other Religions 

- 

9 

0.03 

Total 


30,337 

100% 


Source: Madras Police Administration Report, 1920, pp. 51-2. 

(a) As given in G.E.D. Mouat, Handbooks for the Indian Army: Madras Clas¬ 
ses, revised edition, 1938, pp. 26, 44, 68. They are cited here to indicate 
very approximately the traditional occupation and status of these castes. 

Madurai.^^ Such was the predominance of Muslims in some dis¬ 
tricts that senior police officers became worried about having ‘an 
undue proportion of this class’: in Bellary, where they had risen to 
55 per cent of the constabulary by 1868, a ceiling of 45 per cent 
was introduced.^^ For the British, part of the attraction of a strongly 

G.O. 2395, Home (Judicial), 7 October 1916, TNA. 

” MPAR, 1868, p. 6; MPAR, 187S-6, p. 14. 
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Muslim constabulary in a mainly Hindu province was that they 
had fewer affinities with the mass of the population than had Hin¬ 
du constables and were therefore likely to be more amenable 
agents of colonial control. But it was also widely believed in police 
circles, as in the army, that Muslims were by nature tough and 
courageous, the beef-eating descendants of the warriors who con¬ 
quered the effete, timid,- vegetarian Hindus. In the words of the 
army recruitment manual for the Madras Presidency, ‘The best 
Mussulmans are industrious, hard-working and physically 
robust. . . Originally they were fighters and their fighting spirit re¬ 
mains excellent still’.^'* Significantly, Muslims who were relatively 
recent converts to Islam or of mixed blood were considered less 
desirable recruits. 

Among the Malayali communities, the Nayars were ranked first. 
It was not lost on the British that the Nayars had been the military 
aristocracy of pre-colonial Kerala, and, so the Army Manual main¬ 
tained, ‘traces of their martial spirit still survive’.^* In 1920 there 
were 2,919 Nayar constables and head constables, nearly a tenth of 
the Madras constabulary. In their home district of Malabar, 
Nayars accounted for only 14.5 per cent of the population but 
held just over 64 per cent of constabulary posts (1,149 out of 
1,785).^^ Their popularity with colonial recruiting officers, for the 
army as well as for the police, reflected the conviction that they 
were the finest ‘fighting material* the province could offer. They 
were accordingly in particular demand for the paramilitary police 
and armed reserves. The predominantly Nayar Malabar Special 
Police, set up in 1921 to suppress the Mappila rebellion, was 
thought too valuable a unit to be dissolved after the rising or con¬ 
fined to service in Malabar alone, and it became a permanent force 
for use in ‘trouble spots* throughout the Presidency 

Unlike some provincial governments (notably Bengal and 
Bihar), the Madras administration adhered strictly to the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s policy that policemen, to be effective, must be ‘as 

Lt.-Col. G.E.D. Mouat, Handbooks for the Indian Army: Madras Classes^ 
revised edition (New Delhi, 1938), p. 63. 

** Ibid., p. 64. 

^ MPAR, 1920t pp. 51-2. District and provincial caste and population dau in 
this and subsequent references are from Censsu of India, 1921: Vobane XIII: Mad¬ 
ras, Part II (Madras, 1922), p. 118 f. 

Arnold, 'Armed Police', pp. 111-12. 
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well acquainted with the language, habits, customs and circum¬ 
stances of the people of any locality as one of themselves’ and thus 
could not be drawn from ^strangers’ from other parts of India.^^ 
But that did not prevent the Madras government from using the 
‘fighting men’ from one linguistic area of the province to police the 
people of another where they were virtual ‘strangers’. As the 
inspector-general. Colonel C.A. Porteous, frankly stated in 1887, 
unless the armed police were outsiders there would ‘always be 
great difficulty in getting men belonging to a district to act against, 
far less fire upon, their own townsfolk, perhaps kinsfolk’.^’ 

But the police authorities recognized that their recruitment 
needs and objectives could not be identical with the army’s. While 
the army was prepared, for example, to enlist Mappila Muslims 
from Malabar and Maravars and Kallars from southern Tamilnadu, 
the police continued to regard these communities as almost 
irredeemably ‘lawless’, ‘turbulent’ and ‘criminal’. Apart from the 
percentage figures, which have been added, the table reproduces 
the original categories and their order of presentation. The pub¬ 
lication of such tables, annually from the 1860s until 1905 and then 
quinquennially until 1920, is itself indicative of the great import¬ 
ance attached to the communal composition of the force. As in 
Table 1, the categories are presented in the form and order of the 
original table with percentages added. One of the ironies of the 
‘martial races’ theory as it operated in the Madras Presidency was 
that it rendered eligible for military service elsewhere members of 
communities who, in their home districts, were largely excluded 
from the police and who were, indeed, the main targets of police 
coercion and surveillance. What made the Nayars such an ideal 
and adaptable ‘martial race’ from the British viewpoint was not 
just their warrior tradition but also the fact that as a landed, high- 
caste community they were natural defenders of the status quo. 
The Mappilas, by contrast, though Muslims and certainly ‘martial’ 
in their way (as some army officers noted with enthusiasm),^° were 
mostly impoverished labourers, a restless, resentful social group. 

Orders of the Madras Police, i, (Madras, 1897), p. 145; India Police Proceed¬ 
ings, no. 3, 8 July 1871, lOR. 

^ Inspector-General (hereafter IG), to Chief Secretary (CS), 31 December 1887, 
G.O.8 595-6, Judicial, 7 March 1888, TNA. 

They are hardy and courageous, and with their siq>eric»- stamina make eacdlent 
fighting material’; Mouat, Handbooks for the Indum Army: Madras Classes, p. 68. 
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seen as a persistent danger to Anglo-Nayar hegemony and only of 
value as policemen when they could be deployed against the ‘fana¬ 
tics’ of their own community.^' 

It was appreciated, too, that paramilitary duties, however prom¬ 
inent, were only a part of police responsibilities. By the 1920s the 
Madras police had become almost completely divided between its 
armed units—specially recruited and trained and separately 
located—and the larger body of regular police, for whom ‘martial’ 
attributes were deemed less vital. For these latter literacy and, 
where possible, a knowledge of English were important recruit¬ 
ment criteria, thus bringing them closer to the requirements for the 
rest of the colonial bureaucracy and distancing them further from 
the army. The importance attached to literacy in Madras appears 
to have been a peculiarity of the provincial force. By educating 
illiterate constables and removing many of the pre-reform peons, 
the proportion of literates was raised from 36 per cent in 1863 to 
59 per cent in 1866. By 1897, 84.5 per cent of constables in Madras 
were registered as literate compared to 41.1 per cent in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, 28.1 in Bengal and 16.7 in the North-Western 
Provinces.^^ The level of actual literacy may not have been as high 
as these figures suggest, for, as the inspector-general remarked in 
1911, ‘under our present system the duties of the majority of the 
rank and file are such that education is not required’.^^ But by the 
1880s would-be recruits were required to pass a basic literacy test 
as well as a physical examination before being enlisted. The depart¬ 
mental manual saw literacy as a guide to mental suitability, observ¬ 
ing that it required ‘more intelligence to perform effectively the 
many duties that devolve on even a second-class constable than is 
required in the private soldier’.^^ In this respect, therefore, the 
civilian aspects of the constabulary were often given priority over 
its more distinctively military features. That other provinces could 
not boast such a high percentage of literates among their const¬ 
ables might reflect lower literacy rates among their populations as 

For the use of Mappila policemen to assist in the suppression of the periodic 
Mappila outbreaks in Malabar, see G.O.s 1386-7, Judicial, 30 June 1887, lOR; 
R.H, Hitchcock, A History of the Malabar Rebellion, 1921 (Madras, 1925), 
pp. 165-6. 

“ MPAR, 1865-6, p. 4; IG to CS, 6 September 1897, G.O. 1114, Judicial, 16 
July 1898, TNA. 

MPAR, 1911, p. 2. 

Orders of the Madras Police, i, p. 144. 
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a whole or the tougher nature of police work in provinces like the 
Punjab—^where violent crime was more prevalent than in Madras. 
One of the consequences of the Madras recruitment policy was 
that it further discriminated against low-caste and economically- 
backward communities, where literacy was low, and favoured 
higher castes with greater access to education and a tradition of in¬ 
digenous learning, like the Brahmins and Vellalas (‘Mudaliars’ in 
Table 1) in Tamilnadu. 

The employment of Indian Christians may reflect this priority, 
too, for though many Christians in Madras were converts from the 
lowest castes they had access to literacy and a knowledge of En¬ 
glish through missionary education. It possibly also points to 
another, rather more elusive, criterion of selection—loyalty. To 
some extent it was believed that loyalty could be instilled through 
training and discipline, but there always remained in the colonial 
mind the suspicion that Indians, however thoroughly trained and 
supervised, would not remain loyal to the British in a crisis.^^ 
European police subordinates were thought wholly reliable, but 
apart from a small troop of mounted constables in Madras (dis¬ 
banded in 1870), it was not considered appropriate to assign Euro¬ 
peans to the routine, often demeaning, duties of ordinary const¬ 
ables. Eurasians were also largely excluded on racial and linguistic 
grounds.^^ Indian Christians had the advantage of being both in¬ 
digenes, familiar with local society and its vernaculars, and tied to 
the British by their religion. 

With other communities the question of loyalty was less clear. 
The Nayars were thought to be eminently trustworthy until a 
strike in the Malabar Special Police in April 1946 temporarily cast 
this in doubt. Brahmins were viewed with greater suspicion fol¬ 
lowing the emergence of militant nationalism in the early twentieth 
century, for in Madras the Congress leadership was predominantly 

** See, in particular, the discussion of loyalty among police and troops in G.O.s 
1027-8, Judicial, 28 July 1908. TNA. 

^ In 1882 when the question of recruiting Eurasians as consubles was mooted, 
the inspector-general held that Eurasians would be unlikely to accept the low wages 
paid to consubles, would refuse to serve alongside Indians, and would not wear a 
consuble’s turban; IG to CS, 30 October 1882, G.O. 1956, Judicial, 24 November 
1882, TNA. But for the politically sensitive work of Special Branch clerks in the 
1930s and early 1940s, Eurasians and domiciled Europeans were specifically chosen; 
E.H. Colebrook, ‘Intelligence - Madras’, Colebrook papers. Mss. Eur. D. 789, 
lOR. 
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Brahmin, though I have found no direct evidence that this led to a 
deliberate reduction in the recruitment of Brahmins as police sub¬ 
ordinates. The steady decline in the percentage of Muslim 
constables—from over 30 per cent in the 1860s to just over 20 per 
cent in the 1920s and down to about 19 per cent by the time of In¬ 
dian independence in 1947—does, however, reflect growing uncer¬ 
tainty about the loyalty and reliability of Muslim subordinates. 
This was first evident during communal disturbances involving 
Muslims in the late decades of the nineteenth century and the early 
ones of the twentieth, and became particularly marked during the 
Khilafat movement of the early 1920s, Doubts about Muslim 
policemen’s loyalty to the newly-independent India were openly 
voiced by Hindu politicians in 1947-8, and a policy of excluding 
them from the politically crucial paramilitary police was adopted 
at this time, particularly in view of the deployment of paramilitary 
units from Madras in the ‘police action’ in the formerly Muslim- 
ruled state of Hyderabad in 1948.^^ But it was always an under¬ 
lying concern of the British not to recruit so heavily from a single 
community that they became hostage to it. As early as 1818 the 
District Magistrate of Vishakhapatnam had sought to maintain a 
communal balance in the body of hill rangers he was enlisting so as 
to avoid giving any single caste ‘a dangerous preponderance in the 
corps’ and to encourage the association of several communities 
with the maintenance of colonial control.^® The concern half a cen¬ 
tury later to prevent Muslims from becoming an ‘undue propor¬ 
tion’ in the police has already been noted; and long before princi¬ 
ples of communal represenution were forced on the government 
by Indian politicians, senior police officers intervened from time to 
time to ensure that the composition of the district constabulary did 
not become the monopoly of a single community.^’ 

In the eyes of the colonial authorities, therefore, not all Indians 
were equally eligible for service in the police. Candidates were 

Madras Legislative Assembly Debates (hereafter MLAD), x, 10 March 1948, 
pp. 585, 592, 611-12. 

” District Magistrate, Vishakhapatnam, to Sec., Judicial, 23 October 1818, Mad¬ 
ras Judicial Proceedings, no. 30, 8 November 1819, lOR, 

In 1901 the inspector-general found on a tour of Malabar that, by virtue of 
their height, Nayars were being recruited to the exclusion of Tiyyas and Mappilas. 
He directed diat more of the latter should be chosen so as to restore a communal 
balance in the district force. MPAR, 1901, p. 1. 
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judged by two sets of criteria. The first concerned their personal 
qualifications—age, height, health, literacy. The second, often the 
most important, was communal. Did the candidate belong to a 
community from which the British wanted to recruit? Was it ‘mar¬ 
tial* or 'criminal*, ‘lawless* or ‘loyal’? The potential recruit was 
thus seen to have a social and political value beyond his personal 
qualifications. ‘On no account’, advised the Police Commission in 
1903, ‘should members of the criminal classes be enlisted, for their 
presence degrades the whole force*. Recruits ‘should be men of 
classes which are usually regarded as respectable’, for this would 
correspondingly enhance the prestige and strengthen the authority 
of the colonial police.^® 

Recruitment and Discipline 

Thus far only one of the terms of the equation has been examined— 
the police subordinates as objects of colonial recruitment policies. It 
is now necessary to begin to balance this aspect against a second— 
the response of the Indian population to the institutional sub¬ 
ordination built into the colonial police structure. Since policemen 
could not be conscripted for service in the force, they must in 
some way be induced to offer themselves for recruitment and, 
once enlisted, persuaded to conform to institutional requirements. 
In practice, resistance to recruitment was strong in the early de¬ 
cades of the force while the level of ‘indiscipline’, resignations and 
desertions long remained high. Bureaucratic recruitment and sub¬ 
ordination did not therefore simply assume the character of an im¬ 
perial monologue: rather it was in the nature of a dialogue, albeit 
often an ill-balanced one, between the colonial state and the in¬ 
digenous population. 

Direct evidence about recruits’ motives and attitudes is scarce, 
but a great deal can be deduced from official source materials. Two 
main factors disposed Indians to become police consubles. Firstly, 
there were those who sought police employment because it 
accorded with their individual aspirations or communal status. 
Secondly, and probably more commonly, men joined the police 
because they could not find suitable alternative employment. 

The social categorization developed by the British, though un¬ 
precedented in its systematic elaboration and exploitation, was not 

^ Report of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03 (Simla, 1903), p. 39. 
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purely a figment of the colonial imagination. It had some basis in 
the traditions, customs, occupations and self-image of individual 
communities. For castes like the Tamil Chettis and Telugu Koma- 
tis listed in Table 1, whose traditions and aspirations lay in the 
world of trade and finance, service in the police had little appeal, 
even though they were major beneficiaries of colonial policing. 
Conversely, there were castes which identified with a warrior 
tradition, whose self-esteem and social prestige were still bound up 
with a military past. For them service in the colonial police and 
army might appear not only an appropriate and attractive occupa¬ 
tion but also one that reinforced and revitalized their old warrior 
ascendancy. In this way a mutually beneficial relationship could 
develop between a warrior caste, like the Nayars, and the colonial 
state. Various versions of this colonial symbiosis were to be found 
in different parts of the Presidency. One of the most striking ex¬ 
amples concerns the Rajputs, listed in Tables 1 and 2. Resident 
mainly in North Arcot and adjacent districts, the Rajputs were a 
small Hindustani-speaking community, claiming descent from 
North-Indian Rajputs who had moved south in the service of 
Muslim armies centuries before. According to Thurston, almost 
every Rajput male was either a sepoy or a military pensioner,^^ It 
appears from the police statistics that a few hundred also found 
acceptable (if perhaps less prestigious) employment in the colonial 
police. 

There were, in fact, few agrarian castes which did not lay some 
claim to a military tradition, however distant in time or remote 
from their present occupation. Most of the leading Telugu castes of 
peasants and landholders, including the Kammas, Velamas and 
Telagas (see Table 2), claimed descent from the soldiers and cap¬ 
tains of pre-colonial armies; some advanced a present claim to 
be ranked as Kshatriyas. It was from peasant communities such as 
these, combining relatively high social and ritual status, a certain 
physical sturdiness, and possibly some degree of literacy, that a 
large percentage of the constabulary was recruited. Nor was ser¬ 
vice in the police necessarily regarded as a poor second-best to 
joining the army. Not only did army recruitment policies discri¬ 
minate against southerners, but many of those who offered them- 

Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 1909), vi, pp. 
240-1. 
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selves for police recruitment wished to remain close to their homes 
and their families. A rumour that policemen would be drafted into 
the army and sent to fight on a distant front was said to have had a 
discouraging effect on police enlistment during the First World 
War.'^^ 

A claim to a military tradition or Kshatriya status did not alone 
guarantee admission to the force: the British retained their own 
criteria of selectivity. Low-ranking and often educationally and 
economically backward castes were greatly under-represented in 
the police compared to their share of the population. In North 
Arcot, for example, Vanniyars in 1920 constituted a quarter of the 
population but held only 8 per cent of police posts in the district. 
Castes such as these, or individuals within them, might seek police 
employment and consider it in keeping with their communal tradi¬ 
tions or aspirations, but the British refused to admit more than a 
relatively small number of them.'*^ 

The semi-military aspect of policing was only one possible 
attraction the force might have to would-be recruits. Brahmins, for 
example, were more likely to be drawn to the more clerical and 
bureaucratic side of police work. It offered them an occupation for 
which their literacy and tradition of state service suited them: caste 
taboos prohibited them from turning to manual labour. One argu¬ 
ment occasionally used against comparability between constables’ 
wages and those of factory workers or field labourers was that the 
type of literate, high-caste men recruited for the police ‘regardfed] 
themselves as above manual labour’.'*^ As a general rule this claim 
was fallacious: for many recruits employment in the police was a 
real, if second-best, alternative to factory or field work. But cer¬ 
tainly for some literate, high-caste Indians, the nature and prestige 
of bureaucratic employment made the police a more attractive 
prospect than manual work. This would seem to go some way to¬ 
wards explaining the disproportionate numbers of Brahmins, 

MPAR, 1916, p. 3. 

One of the objectives of the Kallar Maha Sangham, set up in August 1920, was 
for the ‘recruitment of Kallar men in the police force in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura districts’, as a way of improving the community’s respectability in govern¬ 
ment eyes. There were currently 99 Kallar constables, 65 of them in Thanjavur, and 
the government saw no reason to favour any greater intake; G.O. 1956, Law, 19 
November 1921, TNA. 

** A.R. Knapp, 27 November 1920, G.O. 679, Home (Judicial), 28 March 1921, 
TNA. 
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Mahratcas, Vellalas, Nayars and Balija Naidus in the Madras 
constabulary/® 

Although constables* pay was notoriously low, joining the 
police as a subordinate in the second half of the nineteenth century 
provided an entree into government service. With luck, aided 
perhaps by nepotism and favouritism, a constable might rise, like 
C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s grandfather in the first years of the 
force,^ to a higher rank in the police or to more prestigious and 
remunerative employment elsewhere in the state service. But such 
upward bureaucratic mobility became almost impossible after 1905 
when, on the advice of the Indian Police Commission, promotion 
from the constabulary to the inspectorate was largely curtailed in 
favour of the direct recruitment of sub-inspectors and inspectors. 
Even the post of station-house officer, formerly the ‘great prize of 
a constable’s career’,*^ was removed from the head constables and 
entrusted to sub-inspectors. This was tantamount to a downgrad¬ 
ing of the constabulary, which thereafter became a bureaucratic 
dead-end in career terms. It was thought to be one reason why 
educated, high-caste men increasingly shunned the constabulary 

and why it passed more and more into the hands of less educated, 

* * 

power-status communities. 

But a great many recruits, especially before the First World 
War, do not seem to have regarded becoming a constable as a par¬ 
ticularly desirable or worthy prospect, but merely as a means (and 
that often only temporary) of staving off unemployment, hunger, 
and even greater poverty. As long as adequate employment was 
available in the countryside, recruitment remained difficult. The 
police authorities might have clear ideas about the kinds of police¬ 
men they wanted to recruit, but their ability to actually attract and 
retain such men was greatly inhibited by the state’s refusal to pay 
more than an absolute minimum for its consubulary. As early as 
1863, Robinson, the inspector-general, complained that a third- 
class constable’s wages 'scarcely give subsistence at present prices’. 

For the Balija Naidus as a ‘service’ community, see Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, i, p. 136. 

C.P, Ramaswami Aiyar, *A History of My Times’, The Journal of the C.P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar Foundation, i, pp. 3-5. 

MPAR, 1911, p. 2. 

** History of the Madras Police, p. 318; The History of the AmUtra Pradesh 
Police, 1861-1961 (Hyderabad, 1961), p. 193. 
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This parsimony not only deterred enlistment, but was also a major 
factor in the 50 per cent casualty rate among constables in that 
year/’ The complaint that the constables’ pay was grossly in¬ 
adequate continued to be made throughout most of the colonial 
period, but to little effect. The first Police Commission in 1860 had 
recommended that the minimum wage of constables should be 
equivalent to the ordinary rate of pay for an unskilled labourer, in 
itself a very low standard to adopt.’® The wages actually paid (see 
Table 3) repeatedly fell below this level and failed to compete with 
local rates for agricultural labourers and factory hands in many 
districts. 

It was reported from Tirunelveli in 1868 that ‘the great demand 
for labour in Ceylon and the consequent high rate of wages else¬ 
where operate unfavourably upon the maintenance of the police 
force at present rates of pay’. In Bellary in 1890 unskilled labour¬ 
ers could earn more picking cotton than they could as constables. 
In South Arcot in 1913 harvesting groundnuts was more 
remunerative.’’ In Madras city and Coimbatore in 1920 and in 
Chingleput and Tiruchirappalli in 1930 factory workers earned 
more than most constables.’^ Finding suitable recruits was a peren¬ 
nial problem in Madras city where the cost of living was high and 


TABLE 3: Pay of Constables and Head Constables^ 1861-1946 

(in rupees per month) 


Year 

1861 

1881 

1901 

1918 

1921 

1946 

Constables 

5‘/4-7 

6‘/a-8 

7-8 

10-13 

18-20 

20-27 

Head Consubies 

10>/2-20 

12-25 

14-25 

17-25 

26-35 

29-42 


Sources: Statement of the Police Committee on the Administration of the District 
Police in the Madras Presidency^ 1902, pp. 119-22; G.O. 679, Home (Judicial), 
28 March 1921, TNA; G.O. 196, Judicial, 23 May 1927, TNA; Hindu, 3 April 
1946. 

Note: The rates given are for the district police. Policemen in Madras city received 
slightly higher rates. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

History of the MadrdS Police, pp. 288-9. 

MPAR, 1867^8, p. 3; MPAR, 1890, p. 13; MPAR, 1913, pp. 13-14. 

” MPAR, 1920, p. 2; MPAR, 1930, p. 2. 
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employment opportunities usually plentiful. Even with a special 
rate, two or three rupees above that offered in the districts, the ci¬ 
ty's police commissioners found it necessary to take men they 
otherwise regarded as unsuitable. As Murray Hammick, the 
inspector-general, complained in 1897 in calling for an increase in 
constables’ pay, ‘we cannot now, in many districts, obtain the 
stamp of man required, and are compelled to take undersized, 
ignorant, low caste, stupid r'cruits who do the service no credit’.^^ 
Low wages not only kept away desirable recruits; they were also a 
cause of heavy indebtedness among constables, an inducement to 
extortion and the receipt of bribes. The constable, according to 
Robinson in 1863, either ‘yields to temptation and is dismissed; or 
he resigns the moment better wages offer in other lines of life’.*^ 

But it was not just the low wages that discouraged men from 
joining the police. There is evidence, particularly before about 
1914, of a widespread aversion to the very nature of police work. 
The risk of infection to constables on cholera and plague control 
duties was pointed out as one cause of low recruitment in 1876 and 
1911.^* The prospect of being sent to the Nilgiris and other cold 
and unfamiliar hill tracts not only had an adverse effect on recruit¬ 
ment but actually caused some constables from the plains to desert 
or resign from the force.®* According to a report of 1874, such was 
the dislike of police work that ‘an educated native’ preferred to 
earn Rs 5 as a clerk in the collector’s office to Rs 12 as a head 
constable.®^ Others saw the discipline imposed upon the const¬ 
ables, and even the wearing of a police uniform, as unacceptably 
‘irksome’.®* 

Although low pay was an acknowledged cause of laxity and cor¬ 
ruption, senior police officers tried to maintain discipline in the 
force through a harsh system of departmental punishments. It was 
typical of the colonial regime as a whole to believe that Indians 

” IG to CS, September 1897, G.O. 1114, Judicial, 16 July 1898, TNA. 
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could only be induced to respond as the British wanted them to 
through fear and coercion: the punitive character of colonial law 
enforcement and maintenance of *order’ thus had its counterpart in 
the punitive discipline exercised within the police department. In 
the early years fines were imposed on constables for even relatively 
minor misdemeanours: in 1867-8, 11,578 policemen, nearly half the 
force, were fined a total of Rs 14,332.*’ Demotions and dismissals 
were also widely employed in the attempt to enforce greater disci¬ 
pline and efficiency. The result was an extremely high turnover of 
police manpower. Out of a total force of 24,602 in 1862-3, 2,464 
(10 per cent) were discharged or dismissed and a further 2,429 re¬ 
signed or deserted.^ It was only gradually realized that fines and 
demotions on such a sweeping scale might be counterproductive, 
forcing constables into further misdemeanours or to quit the police 
altogether. Fining began to be replaced towards the end of the 
nineteenth century by a system of black marks for less serious off¬ 
ences, and the incidence of dismissals and desertions fell to below 
5 per cent.^’ Nonetheless, the continuing dissatisfaction of the 
constables with pay and discipline remained evident. High rates of 
sick leave and of absence without leave were one indication of this. 
As price levels began to outstrip the constables’ meagre and infre¬ 
quent pay rises in the years leading up to the First World War, so 
the number of resignations and desertions began to increase once 
more. Between 1908 and 1913 on average 819 constables a year 
resigned and 288 deserted from the force.^^ 

As an aid to greater efficiency and discipline, constabulary train¬ 
ing received little attention in the early years of the force. Recruits 
were given no more than a rudimentary introduction to their 
duties at district headquarters before being sent to their stations. 
But following the recommendations of a provincial enquiry and 
the Police Commission of 1902-3, the Madras government sanc¬ 
tioned the establishment of four recruits’ schools to give a more 
thorough and specialized training to newly enlisted constables. 
During their six months at the schools, recruits were instructed in 
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the law and departmental procedures as well as receiving physical 
training and arms drill.*^ One underlying purpose of the schools 
was to train constables to ‘yield a prompt obedience’ to their 
officers.^ Among the attractions of recruiting former sepoys was 
that this had already been instilled in them by their military train¬ 
ing. Frequent arms drill and periodic ‘mobilizations’ served to 
keep the armed reserves and paramilitary police of the twentieth 
century in a state of mental as well as physical preparedness. While 
financial constraints prevented the government from implementing 
its promise to provide accommodation for all police subordinates, 
the desirability of locating constables in police lines—physically 
apart from the people and constantly under the supervision of 
their superiors—was fully appreciated.^^ Obstacles certainly re¬ 
mained, but by the early twentieth century the colonial state was 
steadily consolidating its disciplinary hold over the police rank and 
file. 

Workers in Uniform 

Until the early twentieth century antipathy to the nature and terms 
of employment in the constabulary was expressed either external¬ 
ly, through the great reluctance of the rural population to offer it¬ 
self for recruitment as long as other work was available, or inter¬ 
nally, through slackness and indicipline, resignations and deser¬ 
tions. This internal protest was necessarily individualistic, disorga¬ 
nized and sporadic. There was no concerted effort by constables to 
press for the improvement of their pay and general working condi¬ 
tions: if dissatisfied they resigned, took frequent sick leave, or per¬ 
formed their duties in so lax a manner that they were eventually 
sacked. The relationship between the constables and their work 
parallels the experience of early industrial workers not yet attuned 
to the demands of factory discipline and only able to express their 
grievances through seemingly random acts of sabotage and vio¬ 
lence, or, less dramatically, through frequent absenteeism. But as a 
more stable and ‘committed’ constabulary emerged, familiar with 
the rules of bureaucratic procedure and drilled and trained for a 
lifetime of service to the state, so the constables began to enter a 

IG to CS, 5 August 1926, G.O.s S43-4, Judicial, 12 August. 
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second phase, again analogous to the evolution of an industrial 
proletariat. The general trend of resignations and desertions was 
downwards, the number of men who had served in the force for 
ten or more years rose above 50 per cent, and the scale of punish¬ 
ments declined. The police subordinates who hitherto had 
appeared in the official literature merely as statistics and communal 
categories now began to find a voice of their own, loud and asser¬ 
tive enough to echo in colonial discourse. Instead of contesting the 
very nature of departmental discipline and institutional subordina¬ 
tion, the constables sought redress for specific grievances over pay, 
housing and other conditions, and voiced their demands collective¬ 
ly through petitions, meetings and the formation of police trade 
unions. 

There are considerable difficulties in attempting to interpret this 
phase of the history of the police subordinates. The colonial au¬ 
thorities were predisposed to regard this development as essential¬ 
ly external to the constabulary, the work of nationalist politicians, 
labour organizers and other outsiders intent, for reasons of their 
own, on undermining the morale and discipline of the colonial 
police. As will be seen later in this essay, the charge was not en¬ 
tirely groundless. But as state employees, liable to disciplinary 
punishment and even dismissal if they organized themselves open¬ 
ly, the constables needed the assistance of outsiders to help them 
articulate their demands and run their unions. The grievances ex¬ 
pressed were, as the government was soon forced to recognize, un¬ 
mistakably the constables* own and not foisted on them by outsid¬ 
ers. Some were clearly of long-standing importance; others grew 
directly out of the high prices and increasing burden of work ex¬ 
perienced since the outbreak of the First World War. The move 
towards unionization can thus be seen as an outcome of the con¬ 
stables’ own material conditions, the nature of their relations with 
their employer, the state, and their developing trade union con¬ 
sciousness. That they saw their position as directly analogous to 
that of poorly-paid, ill-housed, over-worked factory hands and 
municipal workers (who were also turning to unionization at this 
time) was evident from the constables’ own petitions and demands 
drawn up in 1920-2. Like many of those workers, too, the const¬ 
ables realized that the political and economic conditions of the im¬ 
mediate post-War years gave them an unprecedented leverage on 
their employers. And yet, by virtue of the nature of their work 
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and the opportunities for exploitation and predation which it en¬ 
gendered, the police subordinates never moved from a position of 
analogy with other workers to one of solidarity alongside them. 
The only links between the constables and other workers were 
indirect ones through middle-class politicians and labour organi¬ 
zers. 

As in the past, low pay was the constables’ principal grievance. 
Proposals made by senior police officers since the 1880s to sub¬ 
stantially increase police rates of pay were rejected by the govern¬ 
ment on the grounds that it had no funds available. Only minor 
increases were authorized, as in 1909, but these were no more than 
temporary palliatives. Special allowances were introduced during 
the war to compensate for the rapid rise in the price of foodgrains 
and other essential commodities, but, as the difficulties of recruit¬ 
ment and the high level of resignations showed, these were in¬ 
adequate. In May 1920 the Madras police commissioner reckoned 
that mill-hands in the city received between Rs 15 and 60 a month, 
tram drivers and conductors about Rs 32 to 35, and rickshaw pul¬ 
lers Rs 30, while the city constable was on a wage of Rs 13 to 16, 
which, with an additional allowance, amounted to Rs 20 to 23 in 
all.'’^ 

Economic distress made other grievances more acutely felt. Uni¬ 
forms, for example. Constables were required to wear white drill 
uniforms: these were easily soiled but expensive, on a constable’s 
wage, to have cleaned. According to the Police Commissioner, 
Frank Armitage, in October 1918, ‘the maintenance of smartness is 
a perpetual source of friction between officers and men and the ex¬ 
cessive dhoby [dhobi: washerman] charges are a real grievance to 
the men’.^^ Accommodation was another problem. Where quarters 
were provided in police lines they were often too small for a const¬ 
able and his family: they lacked privacy as well as space. Despite 
government promises there were often no police lines at all, or 
only ‘dilapidated huts’, and constables and head constables were 
forced to rent rooms, often (especially in Madras where rents were 
high) at rates that exceeded departmental allowances. Inadequate, 
too, were the allowances for travel, food and accommodation for 
constables ser\'ing away from home. It was not only in relation to 
the wages of labourers, mill-h.inds and sepoys that the constables 

“ G.O. 67V, Home (Judicial). 28 March 1921. TNA. 
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believed themselves underpaid. In the disturbed political and in¬ 
dustrial conditions at the end of the war the already undermanned 
force was expected to work very long hours, perform extra duties, 
and go without holidays and festival leave. ‘Though they work so 
very hard*, ran a petition to the Governor of Madras from the 
policemen*s union in March 1921, ‘they are not adequately paid to 
meet their expenses’. In addition to their expenditure on house 
rents and dhobis, constables were subjected to other—in their view 
unjust—expenses such as charges for water and scavenging in the 
police lines. Even without these deductions most constables, 
according to their petition, did not ‘derive the full benefit 
of. . . the slender pay they now receive’, because ‘the entire sub¬ 
ordinate force with the exception of a very few who have either 
ancestral property or other sources of joint family income are 
hopelessly in debt*. ‘As regards prospects for promotion’, the peti¬ 
tioners added gloomily, ‘there are none’. The reforms which had 
followed the Police Commission report in 1903 had virtually bar¬ 
red constables from promotion to the inspectorate. However good 
his record, a head constable had little chance of becoming a sub¬ 
inspector and none at all of entering the new but exclusively Euro¬ 
pean rank of sergeant.** 

Whether the constables approached the nationalist politicians 
first or vice versa is unclear, but on 12 March 1920 a Madras police 
union was formed for Madras city (the districts followed with un¬ 
ions of their own). The union met under the patronage of a Con¬ 
gress politician but with a Muslim head constable, Ibrahim Khan, 
as its president. Within five months of its foundation the union 
claimed to have more than a thousand members, equivalent to 
three-quarters of the city constabulary. Open meetings were held 
at Napier Park, conspicuously close to the government secretariat 
at Fort St George. While members petitioned the commissioner of 
police, the union executive sent lengthy statements of the const¬ 
ables* grievances and demands to the inspector-general and the 
Governor of Madras. The politicians urged the policemen to stand 
firm in their demand for improved conditions and a basic wage of 
Rs 35 a month for constables and Rs 50 for head constables.*^ 

Memorial from the Madras Police Union to IG, 2 August 1920, G.O. 679, 
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Attributing police discontent to outside agitators, the govern¬ 
ment’s first response was to seek to sever links between the police 
and the politicians. Petitions from the union were rejected on the 
grounds that the government would not recognize any organiza¬ 
tion which included 'among its members or office bearers persons 
who are not members of the services to which the association 
belongs’.Meanwhile, other government servants were receiving 
modest pay rises, including police sub-inspectors and inspectors. 
Resentful at this rebuff and fearful that their claims would be 
ignored once again, an undisclosed number of city policemen re¬ 
fused their pay at the end of 1920 and threatened to strike for 
higher wages.^* It was an apposite moment. The police commis¬ 
sioner, with a force already below its sanctioned strength, needed 
every constable he could muster for the controversial visit of the 
Duke of Connaught to Madras, while the Congress, under Gan¬ 
dhi’s leadership, was about to launch a campaign of non-co- 
operation which included a call for the resignation of Indians from 
the army and police. 

With some prompting from the Government of India, which 
was already alarmed at the prospect of widespread disaffection 
among the police of several provinces,^^ the Madras government 
felt sufficiently threatened by these developments to see the ne¬ 
cessity of going some way towards meeting the constables’ de¬ 
mands. Earlier, on 1 May 1920, it had directed A.R. Knapp of the 
ICS to investigate the pay claims of the constables and other low- 
ranking state employees. But his enquiry was extremely slow, and 
it was possibly in order to force a speedy as well as favourable 
conclusion that the city police threatened their strike. At the end 
of November 1920 Knapp finally recommended to the government 
a minimum wage of Rs 17 (later raised to Rs 18) for constables and 
Rs 26 for head constables.These recommendations were not 
made public until early the following year and not implemented 
until the end of March 1921. Travel and rent allowances were also 
increased, water and scavenging charges dropped, and the white 
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uniforms replaced by more practical khaki, with an allowance for 
their upkeep/"* Aware that, although their union’s representations 
had been snubbed, their protests had helped to bring about these 
concessions, some city constables repeated the strike threat in 
January 1922, this time to coincide with Congress demonstrations 
against the visit to Madras of the Prince of Wales. A few more 
concessions were won, and the government was sufficiently per¬ 
turbed to allow the policemen to present their grievances over pay 
and hours of work to the finance committee of the provincial Leg¬ 
islative Council. Here they met with little success, though the pay 
for long-serving constables and head constables was slightly 
increased.^® 

The conjuncture of organized police protest with nationalist 
agitation forced on the government a novel appreciation of the 
political importance of maintaining the loyalty and morale of the 
constabulary by attending to its materials needs, previously almost 
entirely ignored and given an extremely low priority in govern¬ 
ment expenditure. From the early 1920s onwards the constables’ 
conditions were taken seriously and some lasting improvement re¬ 
sulted. Despite reductions in the number of police subordinates in 
the mid-1920s and again in the mid-1930s as retrenchment mea¬ 
sures, the pay of the constabulary remained untouched, its value 
enhanced by the decline in commodity prices from their 1918-21 
peak and their downward plummet with the onset of the interna¬ 
tional depression in 1929-30. In tacit acknowledgement of their 
vital importance in suppressing the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Movement in the province in 1930-1,^^ the government exempted 
the police (almost alone among its employees) from a ten per cent 
cut in wages in 1931. C.B. Cunningham, the inspector-general in 
that year, insisted that police travel allowances should not be 
touched either, warning that such a measure would be ‘liable to 
undermine the contentment and efficiency of the agency responsi¬ 
ble for the preservation of law and order, upon the adequate func¬ 
tioning of which the whole structure of the government’s credit 
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must depend*/^ A further material inducement to ‘contentment 
and efficiency’ in the service of the colonial state was the lavish 
distribution of rewards to police subordinates during the 1920s 
and 1930s. Following the widely condemned police dispersal of 
nationalist politicians and demonstrators on the Madras beach on 
27 April 1930, the government, prompted by a warning from Cun¬ 
ningham (then the city’s police commissioner) that the morale of 
the force was being undermined by public criticism, agreed to 
grant unprecedentedly large rewards to the policemen involved. 
These amounted in some cases to the equivalent of a month’s 
wages and totalled Rs 12,213 in all.^* A further Rs 37,069 was dis¬ 
tributed in rewards to 2,599 of the province’s policemen in 1931 
for their part in combating civil disobedience.^’ Along with dimi¬ 
nishing employment prospects elsewhere during the depression 
and the relatively high level of police pay compared to agricultural 
and industrial wages at the time, this distribution of state bribes 
helped to ensure police loyalty at a critical stage of the nationalist 
struggle. It was a factor, too, in ensuring a freer flow of recruits 
during the 1930s than in any previous decade.*® 

Recognition of the policemen’s right to form unions was also 
granted, though not unconditionally. For the police and prison 
services, ‘associations’ were only permitted if they specifically ex¬ 
cluded outsiders as members and office-bearers, eschewed strike 
action (and even the threat of it), and agreed not to raise questions 
about discipline and promotion.*’ Associations were also confined 
to a single class of employees, thus preventing constables combin¬ 
ing with other levels of the force to put joint pressure on the gov¬ 
ernment. The fragmentation of the police went even further, for 
most associations were confined to a single district or city.*^ 

In many respects, therefore, relations between the police sub¬ 
ordinates and the colonial state had, by the 1920s and 1930s, come 
to resemble those between industrial workers and their employers. 
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The demands of the constables were not dissimilar, and their forms 
of self-expression and organization, their modes of collective ac¬ 
tion, bore many similarities. The constables themselves identified 
parallels between their position and that of mill-hands and labour¬ 
ers. Equally, the state, as an employer, sought, like many private 
European companies in Madras, to exclude outsiders and to ban 
strikes and political action, and like them, too, it created or would 
only agree to recognize unions that conformed to its definition of 
their form and function.*^ 

However, the limitations of this reassertion by the state of 
control over its police employees and the continuing capacity of 
the constables to express their separate interests were demon¬ 
strated at the close of the Second World War. As at the end of the 
previous War, high commodity prices and shortages created dis¬ 
satisfaction over wage levels that had failed to keep pace with 
steadily rising living costs. The imminence of independence added 
both to the burden of police duties and to the general mood of un¬ 
certainty and tension. Within the force there was anxiety over the 
future of the many thousands of extra men recruited during the 
war. March and April 1946 saw police demonstrations and protest 
marches in several parts of India, including New Delhi.On 16 
April 1946 one of the recently formed companies of the Malabar 
Special Police went on strike over pay and future employent pros¬ 
pects: this action quickly spread to other companies before the 
government intervened by dismissing nearly a thousand men and 
disbanding four companies.** As at the end of the First World 
War, there was no direct co-operation between constables and in¬ 
dustrial workers in the province, though one European employer 
noted uneasily that policemen were beginning to compare their 
pay and conditions with those of the mill-hands they were being 
used to police.** To pre-empt further unrest, on 3 April 1946 the 
Madras government announced new wage-scales which gave con¬ 
stables a minimum wage of Rs 20 and head constables Rs 29.*^ But, 
again as in 1920-2, dissatisfaction rumbled on. In March and April 
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1947 city constables threatened to strike over pay, and succeeded 
in wresting further concessions from the government.*® 

, at 

The Police and the People 

The bureaucratic desideratum of a constabulary that was so effec¬ 
tively disciplined, supervised and isolated from external influence 
that it was wholly subordinate to central control was unattainable 
in practice. It came nearest to being realized with the paramilitary 
police because they were subject to a virtually military regime of 
discipline and training and because, free from routine police work, 
they could be kept aloof from the population until such times as 
their armed intervention was called for. But for the regular police 
such a degree of isolation and supervision was impossible. The 
chain of institutional command and control from inspector-general 
to constable was a long one, made all the weaker by having to span 
enormous racial and cultural divisions. The Indian Police Commis¬ 
sion in 1903 invoked an extreme notion of institutional subordina¬ 
tion when it laid down that the ‘duties of constables should be of a 
mechanical character’ and identified as the ‘great principle to be 
borne in mind’ that ‘duties requiring the exercise of discretion and 
judgement’ should not be entrusted to constables, ‘from whom 
such qualifications cannot reasonably be expected’.*’ But almost in 
the same breath the commissioners endorsed the need to employ 
local men who knew and were known by the local inhabitants.’® 
Although on the commission’s recommendation rural beat patrols 
were abolished (where they had not already been abandoned as 
useless), there nontheless remained many duties which brought 
policemen, individually or in small groups, into direct contact with 
the local population. By the very nature of their work, police sub¬ 
ordinates were not amenable to the same degree of supervision, 
control and isolation as soldiers in the army or even workers in a 
factory. 

The difficulty of distancing the constabularies from the people 
and reducing them to dehumanized agents of colonial control was 
evident in other ways, too. Despite the government’s commitment 
to provide quarters for all police subordinates, the funds were nev¬ 
er made available to house more than two-thirds of the provincial 
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constabulary.^* In the allocation of police lines the armed reserves 
and paramilitary were favoured over the regular police, a further 
mark of their greater isolation and militarization. But even they, 
unlike sepoys, usually lived in the lines with their families, an im¬ 
portant link with the outside world. Nor was there a very high 
level of ideological integration. By virtue of their background, 
education and limited contact with Europeans, even within the 
force, constables were ill-equipped to become ‘missionaries of 
Western culture*. They were agents of a coercive colonial control 
rather than of a broader colonial hegemony. The colonial state 
had, in this respect, only limited expectations of its police sub¬ 
ordinates, largely because it took such a low view of their intelli¬ 
gence. Police recruits learned their duties and an elementary know¬ 
ledge of colonial law by heart from the Constable's Catechism: 
they were not expected to have an intelligent understanding of 
their responsibilities. 

These weaknesses of institutional and ideological control in 
practice allowed three kinds of relationships to grow up between 
the subordinate police and the public. Firstly, the strong social and 
cultural ties that the constables retained with the rest of Indian 
society continued to assert themselves and, at times, ran directly 
counter to their official responsibilities. Secondly, the power of the 
police was colonized and co-opted by local elites, especially the 
rural dominant classes, in support and furtherance of their in¬ 
terests. And thirdly, perhaps most commonly, the police utilized 
the power they derived from the state to establish their own preda¬ 
tory and exploitative hold over others. 

The day-to-day engagement of the off-duty constable in the so¬ 
cial and cultural life of the community around him does not re¬ 
quire elaboration and comment. More significant was the extent to 
which these lateral ties and affinities could inhibit or negate insti¬ 
tutional subordination and the efficiency of the colonial police. 
The fear that such affinities would interfere with effective policing 
was, as already seen in connection with recruitment strategies, a 
constant preoccupation of the police authorities. It extended to 
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other aspects of policing as well. To avoid employing Muslim con¬ 
stables against Muslim rioters, for example, the local authorities 
might call out the army instead. There were, indeed, some inst¬ 
ances where the loyalty of Muslim constables to their religion out¬ 
weighed their official responsibilities to the state. Thus, in January 
1912, a Muslim constable of the North Arcot armed reserve said 
that he would refuse to fire on his brother Muslims if ordered to 
do so during communal rioting in the town of Tiruppattur (where 
one-third of the population were Muslims).’^ A few Muslims also 
responded to the call of the Non-Co-operation Movement to resign 
from the police, and about a dozen Muslim policemen defected to 
the Mappila rebels (or were suspected of conniving with them) in 
the Malabar rebellion of 1921-2, though significantly the British 
congratulated themselves that there were not more defectors.’^ 
Hindus, too, sometimes acted in accordance with religious or 
communal sentiments and identities to the neglect of their official 
duties. Investigation in the aftermath of the attack on the Nadars 
of Sivakasi in Tirunelveli by Maravars, Kallars and others in June 
1899 revealed that many of the local police subordinates (who in¬ 
cluded a large percentage of Maravars) shared in the general hostil¬ 
ity of the higher caste Hindus to the ‘upstart’ Nadars. By their 
complicity and inaction they prevented prior knowledge of the im¬ 
pending sack of Sivakasi from reaching European officials and 
effective measures being taken to prevent it. The local constables 
were dismissed from service, and both Nadars (who already 
formed less than one per cent of the district force and were gener¬ 
ally thought unsuitable for recruitment) and Maravars (the Nadars’ 
principal antagonists) were expressly excluded from the punitive 
police force established in the town to prevent further outbreaks of 
violence.’^ It was in order to counter such communal affinities and 
antagonisms that the authorities turned to ‘foreign’ Malayalis as 
being above local caste and faction. It might also be suggested in 
this context that the repeated failure of the armed police in the 
late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries to fire, as their train- 

G.O. 2395, Home (Judicial), 7 October 1916, TNA. 

” G.O. 1002, Judicial, 28 August 1922, TNA; Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, 

p. 166 . 

^ G.O.s 2017-8, Judicial, 12 Dec, 1899, TNA. For the background to the sack 
of Sivakasi, See Robert L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamilnad: The Political Cul¬ 
ture of a Community in Change (Berkeley, 1%9), especially pp. 109-20. 
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ing and officials instructions required them to, directly at a ‘mob* 
rather than over their heads, was indicative of a feeling of common 
humanity which the authorities had failed to suppress in their 
police subordinates. One is reminded of the remark of Colonel 
Porteous quoted earlier that it was difficult to get local men to fire 
on their own townsfolk or kinsmen. This would appear to explain 
the conduct of the Sivakasi police in 1899, who clearly had a 
strong sense of identification with the Nadars' assailants and chose 
to avoid firing directly at them. But there were other factors too. 
Constables—^and their immediate superior officers, the sub¬ 
inspectors and inspectors—^were well aware that a firing which re¬ 
sulted in deaths and serious casualties was more likely to inflame 
than subdue a hostile crowd, and that in many cases it had pro¬ 
voked retaliatory violence in which policemen were injured or 
killed. There was also a fear, again grounded in recent experience, 
that individual police officers would face legal prosecution if they 
were found to have opened fire without due warning or sufficient 
provocation.’® 

Apart from the conflicting loyalties to community and state 
which riot situations might engender, there were other occasions 
when police subordinates acted in conformity with their own be¬ 
liefs or sentiments rather than in fulfilment of their official respon¬ 
sibilities. In 1861 Mutial Nayak, a head constable at Mannargudi in 
Thanjavur district, was dismissed, and other subordinate officials 
cautioned, for taking too active a part in marshalling and coercing 
labourers to pull a temple car during a Hindu festival. Comment¬ 
ing on the involvement of the tahsUdar^ his peons and several 
police subordinates in this episode, the district magistrate re¬ 
marked that ‘as members of the Hindu religion, they themselves 
were not indifferent to the progress of the ceremonial’.’* A more 
dramatic illustration occurred in the Vishakhapatnam Agency in 
1876 when policemen at the Salmi station joined in the persecution 
of three women believed to be witches. The police arrested them 
and ‘caused certain low caste men to outrage them in the Station 
House. They took them to the market, where they proclaimed 
them witches, shaved their heads, stuffed their mouths with ordure 

” E.g., G.O. 1504, Judicial, 8 October 1903, TNA; G.O. 97, Judicial, 23 Janu¬ 
ary 1909, TNA; G.O. 2395, Home Qudicial), 7 October 1916, TNA. 

** District M^istrate, Thanjavur, to CS, 4 January 1862, Madras Judicial Pro¬ 
ceedings, no. 171, 28 January 1862, lOR. 
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and expelled them from the village’. The authorities registered 
their disgust at this conduct by having two of the constables in> 
volved transported for life.’^ 

Police subordinates shared in the attitudes and activities of the 
subordinate classes, too, through their involvement in crime and 
riots. Convictions for dacoity, housebreaking and theft were not 
uncommon, especially in the early years of the force.’* From per¬ 
sonal hatred, jealousy or vendetta, constables also engaged in acts 
of violence against members of the public or other members of the 
force.” Less violent was occasional police involvement in food 
riots and looting. Often this amounted to no more than sympathy 
for the looters, a failure to make arrests or to protect traders at a 
critical moment. Occasionally constables helped themselves to pil¬ 
laged grain.Food riots in Madras city in September 1918, at a 
time when police dissatisfaction with their low wages was already 
rife, left constables’ loyalties divided. As the Indian Patriot com¬ 
mented, ‘the poorer policemen are not above feeling some sym¬ 
pathy for the people who commit lawless acts owing to the terrible 
suffering which the high prices entail on them’.*°‘ But even in this 
case one can see how easily a sense of sympathy or affinity with 
the poor could be replaced by personal advantage. Constables had 
other ways than through collective subaltern action to lessen their 
own poverty. They took bribes from grain traders to ensure their 
protection or to enable them to charge what they liked for their 
grain, while the government, alert to the danger of constables join¬ 
ing in the pillaging, offered bribes of its own, distributing Rs 6,200 
in rewards to the policemen involved in suppressing the riots. 

On the whole, lateral affinities between the constabulary and the 
subordinate classes were less conspicuous and enduring then ver- 

MPAR, J876-7, appendix c, pp. vi-vii. 

’• E.g. in 1865-6, when 433 policemen were convicted, including one for mur¬ 
der, two for culpable homicide, two for dacoity, two for housebreaking and sixty- 
three for theft: MPAR, 1865-6, p. 4. 

” E.g., MPAR, 1905, p. 2. 

See Madras Judicial Proceedings, nos. 29-30, 30 November 1858, lOR, for 
police involvement in looting in Thanjavur distria in 1858, and Madras Judicial 
proceedings, nos. 319-20, 30 January 1867, lOR, for an even more striking case 
during food riots in Madras in 1866. 

Indian Patriot, 10 September 1918, in G.O. 922, Public, 8 October 1918, 

TNA. 

Lokopakari, 23 September 1918 {NNR)-, MPAR, 1918, p. 52. 
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tical ties to local elites, to individuals with the wealth, influence 
and authority to command their services. Even in the witchcraft 
case just mentioned, it may be significant that it was a village head* 
man who began the persecution of the women, complaining that 
his children and cattle had been killed by their sorcery. In Mannar- 
gudi it was perhaps more the influence of the local landlords or 
mirasdars than the subordinates* own religious sentiments which 
caused them to take an active interest in the pulling of the temple 
car.*°^ To some degree the subservience of the constabulary to loc¬ 
al elites was implicit in the very nature of colonial policing—the 
commitment to protect property and to suppress the riots and 
crimes that threatened the security of property-holders. Pol’cemen 
were commonly hired out to banks and industrial concerns to pro¬ 
vide extra protection for their property at the owners* expense. It 
was not always easy, therefore, for the subordinate police (or even 
senior officials) to decide what was legitimate police protection or 
assistance to property-holders and what amounted to partisanship 
and clientage. When landlords called on the police to help them 
collect rents from recalcitrant tenants, the police not infrequently 
obliged. But the government had serious doubts about allowing 
landlords this service and thought it likely to lead to corruption 
and abuses of police power.Partisan policing had other causes, 
too. The recruitment of constables from locally dominant com¬ 
munities (albeit from their poorer strata) gave them a bias towards 
the richer peasants, landlords and village heads, and against the 
peasants and labourers of subordinate castes. It was typically the 
dominant Reddis in the village of Puliangulam in Madurai district 
who called for police assistance in July 1940 during a dispute with 
the subordinate Agambadiar peasants over the administration of 
the local temple. The Agambadiars* indignation that the police 

'It is well known that the mirasidars themselves are the moving parties in 
these matters [i.e., marshalling ‘coolies’ to pull temple cars]... and ... there can be 
no denying the fact that the tahsildars and other officials are often very much urged 
and pressed by the mirasidars to lend their official aid and countenance in collecting 
coolies for the purpose’: District Magistrate, Thanjavur, to CS, 4 January 1862, 
Madras Judicial Proceedings, no. 171, 28 January 1862, lOR. 

E.g. in Thanjavur in the 1880s: MPAR, 1885, p. 30. This was a panicularly 
difficult problem for the government during the depression years of the 1930s and a 
cause of several clashes between police and villagers: e.g. in South Arcot in 1934: 
G.O. 1293, Public, 19 December 1934, TNA. For the general disctission of this 
issue, see G.O. 17, Public, 14 January 1933, TNA. 
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should be brought into what they saw as a purely village matter 
was enhanced by the fact that one of the constables was a Reddi 
with a relative in the village, and by the open association of the 
police party with the dominant community. When stones began to 
fly the police opened fire on the Agambadiars, but, as so often in 
such cases, this had the effect of incensing them further: one const¬ 
able was seized and beaten to death, the rest fled.'“ 

The partisanship of the police in disputes involving Harijan 
labourers was notorious and bitterly complained of by their repre¬ 
sentatives in the provincial legislature in the late 1940s.*°* In Than- 
javur, in particular, the wealthy and influential mirasdars used the 
police as their personal agents in attempting to defeat the growing 
militancy of the Harijan labourers. In one such case in the village 
of Palayar in Nannilam taluk in April 1938 the labourers turned on 
the police who had been protecting blacklegs and trying to cow 
them into submission. The policemen were later punished for de¬ 
partmental irregularities, but such was the mirasdar’s influence that 
no witnesses could be found to prove that they had been acting 
under his orders.*®^ Elsewhere in the province, and at various 
times, other rural magnates exercised almost complete control over 
the local police, including inspectors and sub-inspectors as well as 
constables. In the Rampa hill tract of Godavari in the 1870s the 
mansahdar used the police to enforce (and to give a phoney legi¬ 
timacy to) his illegal exactions and confiscations.^°^ Sixty years la¬ 
ter, in the 1930s, the raja of Chettinad, head of the powerful and 
extremely wealthy Nattu-kottai banking community in Ramanatha- 
puram, commanded such influence over the police that they obe¬ 
diently arrested or prevented from speaking any Congress orators 
who spoke critically about him in public meetings.Deference to 
men of great wealth and power as much as actual corruption and 
self-interest contributed to this unofficial clientage. Though cast in 

G.O. 1712, Public, 30 August 1940, TNA. 

X, 10 March 1948, pp. 588-9,608. 

G.O. 4030, Public 24 July 1939, TNA. Police partisanship in these struggles 
between landlords and labourers has continued since 1947: see Mythily Shivaraman, 
Thanjavur: Rumblings of Class Struggle in Tamil Nadu', in K. Gough and H.P. 
Sharma (eds.). Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia (New York, 1973), pp. 
246-64. 

David Arnold, 'Rebellious Hillmen: The Gudem-Rampa Risings, 1839- 
1924% in R. Guha (ed.), Suhabem Studies / (Delhi, 1982), p. 188. 

Hmdu^ 20 November 1936, 21 November 1936. 
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a colonial mould as servants of the colonial state, the subordinate 
police were absorbed into the ancient pattern of service and sub¬ 
ordination of peons and retainers to feudal poligars and rajas. 

But what perhaps most divided the police from the people and 
prevented the growth of any solidarity between them was the pre¬ 
datory character of the subordinate police, who used the power 
they derived from their official position to extort bribes and 
favours from anyone too weak to be able to resist their demands. 
A primary cause of the deep-seated public aversion to the police, 
this zulum or oppression consisted of ‘petty annoyance to the 
poor and illiterate by means of threats, petty assaults, vexatious 
complaints, blackmailing, etc.’"° The Madras Police Committee of 
1902 found abundant evidence of this petty tyranny and of the 
strength of public hostility it provoked: ‘It has been forcibly 
pointed out to us in almost every district we visited that instead of 
looking on the police as their protectors the people regard them as 
their enemies and oppressors, and that they are generally afraid to 
complain of police malpractices*."^ Nearly fifty years after the 
Madras Torture Commission of 1855 had called for the suppres¬ 
sion of police torture and harassment, the relationship between the 
police and the people remained dominated by coercion, intimida¬ 
tion and corruption. 

But while there was almost universal agreement as to the corrupt 
and tyrannical nature of the subordinate police, there was no 
unanimity about its causes and remedy. The inadequacy of police 
pay was often cited: if a constable could not live and support his 
family on his official pay he was inevitably driven to supplement it 
‘at the expense of an ignorant and timid peasantry*."^ But since 
the government was never prepared to pay the police more than a 
bare subsistence wage, the validity of this theory remained un¬ 
tested. Other commentators were quick to blame the nature of 
police work—the association with violent and criminal men and 
the pressure to secure confessions and evidence that would stand 
up in court."^ There was, too, an underlying conviction among 
many Europeans that since Indian society was characterized by 
*wild and • ineradicable superstition, absolute untruthfulness, and 

Statement of the Police Committee on the ... Madras City Police^ p. 30. 

Statement of die Pblice Committee on the ... District poticct p. 63. 

Ibid., p. 45. 

Ibid., p. 63. 
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ruthless disregard of the value of human life\ it was inevitable that 
the police should be tainted with such evils as well."^ ‘Their police 
are taken from the people*, observed the Madras Police Committee 
of 1902, ‘and so long as the people do not think it disgraceful to 
offer bribes, to hush up crime, and to concoct false evidence ... so 
long will there be a danger that police officers . .. will indulge in 
[these] malpractices .. 

The predatory nature of the subordinate police clearly had more 
than a single cause: indigenous custom and colonial parsimony had 
their part in it. But it is important, too, to note that it was not un¬ 
common for those who had risen from the peasantry to a position 
of power over it, whether as policemen, soldiers or even bandits, 
to tend to show not solidarity with the peasants, but rather to ex¬ 
ploit them, whether for personal gain or in the service of others.*** 
What alienated the subordinate police from the people was, there¬ 
fore, not just their role as agents of the state or of local elites but 
also the persistent zulum, the everyday oppression which they ex¬ 
ercised. This prevented the policeman and the peasant or labourer 
from seeing any mutual identity between them, however similar in 
certain respects the policeman’s conditions of employment and his 
own subordination might be. 

On those occasions when the relationship between the police 
and the people was temporarily reversed, the full extent of popular 
antipathy to all that constituted and symbolized police power was 
evident. Policemen’s lathis and guns were seized and smashed. 
Their uniforms, stripped from them, were burned or paraded in 
triumph by the peasant victors. The humiliation, brutality and tor¬ 
ture practised by the police were now turned against them—^they 
were tied up and had urine poured over them; they were beaten 
with sticks and sickles, then left to suffer in the hot sun, or 
crushed under boulders and heavy rocks.**^ The police stations, 

Norman Chevers, A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence for Bengal and the 
North Western Provinces (Calcutta, 1856), p. 8, 

Statement of the Police Committee on the .. . District Police, p. 3. 

Cf. L. Bianco, ‘Peasants and Revolution: The Case of China’, Journal of 
Peasant Studies, 2:3 (1975), p. 326, for the ‘deep hatred' of Chinese villagers for sol¬ 
diers who were themselves former peasants; and Anton Blok, ‘The Peasant and the 
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within whose walls intimidation was widely believed to be prac¬ 
tised, and whose very existence represented in the minds of the 
people the presence of a demanding, coercive and partisan state, 
were frequently besieged in riots and wrecked in rebellions. The 
attempt to rescue an arrested man from the terrors and isolation of 
police custody was the occasion for many violent confrontations 
between the police and crowds of townsfolk or villagers.^'* At 
such times it was in opposition to the police that the subordinate 
classes defined their subalternity. 

The Police as Objects of Indian Political Discourse 

Until the First World War the character and composition of the 
Madras constabulary was determined by colonial policy, amended 
to some degree by the willingness or resistance of Indians to con¬ 
form to the requirements and roles laid down by the state. The 
emerging Indian middle classes had no voice in these matters: they 
occasionally condemned instances of corruption, torture, ‘high¬ 
handedness* and ‘excessive’ violence on the part of the subordinate 
police, but showed greater interest in opening up the intermediate 
and superior levels of the force to Indian middle-class 
recruitment.”’ From the middle years of the War, with the estab¬ 
lishment of Annie Beasant’s Home Rule League and the emergence 
of a more militant brand of nationalism in Madras, this situation 
began to change. Indian politicians of various persuasions sought 
to intervene in both the character of policing and the nature of de¬ 
partmental recruitment and organization, to interpose themselves 
between the colonial state and the subordinate police, and to estab¬ 
lish a hegemony of their own over what had hitherto been an 
emphatically colonial constabulary. 

Between 1917 and 1922, the first phase of intensive and sus¬ 
tained nationalist activity in Madras, the politicians’ intervention 
was marked by a certain ambiguity. On the one hand police sub- 


12 September 1928, TNA; G.O. 1119, Public, 1 September 1930, TNA; G.O. 4030, 
Home, 24 July 1939, TNA; G.O. 1712, Public, 30 August 1940, TNA. See also 
Arnold, ‘Industrial Violence’, p. 248. 
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li, in Under-Secreury's Secret File 407, 6 May 1923, TNA. 
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ordinates were included in the general criticism of the police for 
spying on nationalist meetings, intercepting private correspond¬ 
ence, trailing political suspects, and using undue violence to con¬ 
trol demonstrations and riots.^^^ On the other hand the nationalist 
press sought to befriend the constabulary and saw in the poverty 
and wretchedness of the constables* lives a potent symbol of the 
unjust and exploitative nature of colonial rule. Thus in April 1918 
Besant’s New India used the occasion of a minor rise in police pay 
to protest at the inadequacy of constables’ wages and the squalor 
of their living conditions. It contrasted these with the large salaries 
enjoyed by senior police officers and other high-ranking bureau¬ 
crats to show that the government’s treatment of the constables was 
‘extremely unfair and almost stupid’, but, for this very reason, ‘a 
typical instance of bureaucratic ways in India’. The lot of the 
police subordinate would, the paper argued, not change until the 
colonial bureaucracy was itself abolished ‘and replaced by people 
who know the conditions prevailing in India, and who will be 
under the control of the popular representatives—in other words 
until India has Home Rule’.*^^ 

In 1920-1 nationalist involvement with the subordinate police 
intensified without freeing itself of its earlier ambiguity. As we 
have seen in a previous section, nationalist politicians in Madras 
and other major cities of the province began to organize police un¬ 
ions as a part of their wider attempt to establish a political ascen¬ 
dancy over the subordinate classes and to embarrass and isolate the 
colonial regime. The adoption by the Congress at its special Cal¬ 
cutta session in September 1920 of a programme of non-co- 
operation, including a call for Indians to withdraw from the police, 
gave a new impetus to this activity and presented a new rationale: 
it was the moral duty of Indian policemen to free themselves from 
the service of the British and to identify themselves with the cause 
of national freedom. Nationalism, it was claimed, commanded a 
superior loyalty than that to the colonial state. It was to the police 
as Indians that the appeal was made, though in practice they could 
not at the same time escape condemnation as the repressive agents 
ol colonial power. 


New India, 6 February 1918 (NNR); 4 April 1918 (NNR); Hindu, 30 
Sep^ber 1918 (NNR); Navasakti, 17 December 1920 (NNR); Lokopakari 16 De¬ 
cember 1 920 (NNR); Desahhaktan, 26 May (NNR). 

New India, 2 April 1918 (NNR). 
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In this period the politicians* bid for moral and political ascen¬ 
dancy over the police had little effect. In the Madras Presidency 
only one constable and two sub-inspectors resigned and the gov¬ 
ernment counterattacked against the nationalists by excluding out¬ 
siders from all recognized police associations and making timely 
concessions to the constables over pay and working conditions. A 
Police Incitement to Disaffection Act was prepared, as in other 
parts of India, though not actually enacted in Madras until 1930.^^^ 
With the collapse of non-co-operation in 1922, the nationalists’ in¬ 
terest in the police waned. When mass political action resumed in 
1930, with Gandhi’s Salt Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience, atti¬ 
tudes towards the police had noticeably hardened. The attempt to 
appeal to the police as fellow Indians had virtually disappeared. In¬ 
stead, the police (and necessarily the constables who stood in the 
front line of state repression) were taken to represent all that was 
arbitrary, brutal and intolerable in British rule. The lathi-wielding 
constable striking a defenceless satyagrahi became an even more 
emotive symbol of India’s freedom struggle than Gandhi’s spin¬ 
ning wheel. The nationalists sought every opportunity—on public 
platforms, in the press, through cyclostyled news-sheets, and in 
the provincial legislature—to give maximum publicity to police 
violence, to confuse and demoralize the police through persistent 
criticism, and to impress upon the public that British rule was now 
synonymous with ‘police raj’.*^^ The police, it was alleged, were 
‘running amok’, their malevolence and brutality unrestrained, even 
encouraged, by their European superiors. When the government 
refused to institute public enquiries into police ‘excesses’ and per¬ 
mitted only departmental investigations, Congressmen and their 
sympathizers held their own enquiries and revealed the full extent 
of police violence and arbitrariness.*^* Even the now moderate 
New India was led to ask in January 1931: ‘When did the police ac¬ 
quire the right to order law-abiding citizens to do or refrain from 
doing things, according to their arbitrary fancy and whim’?*^^ 

Home PoUucal, 201/43, 1930, National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

*** See, in particular, ‘Police Raj Under Emergency Ordinance’, printed in 
Madurai in 1932, in G.0.1431, Public, 8 November 1932, lOR, and, more general¬ 
ly, Arnold, Congress in Tamilnad, pp. 122-33. 
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The success in propaganda terms of this anti-police campaign lay 
not only in the persuasive evidence produced of police brutality in 
combating civil disobedience. It also drew upon an immense fund 
of public antipathy to the police. Indians of virtually every class 
believed, or knew from personal experience, that the subordinate 
police were corrupt and cruel, vicious and vindictive. They had lit¬ 
tle difficulty, therefore, in believing Congress ‘atrocity’ stories and 
in identifying with the nationalist ‘martyrs’ to police lathis and 
bullets. 

Patriotic suffering and police brutality were also themes assi¬ 
duously exploited by nationalist politicians in the mid-1930s when, 
with civil disobedience abandoned, the Congress switched to con¬ 
testing elections for local government bodies and, in February 
1937, for the new provincial Legislative Assembly. While some 
Congressmen pursued personal vendettas against individual police¬ 
men whom they held responsible for particular ‘excesses’ during 
the civil disobedience campaign, others uttered more general 
threats of retaliation against the police as a whole when, as seemed 
increasingly likely, the Congress took up ministerial office in the 
province. Most outspoken among Congressmen in this regard was 
S. Satyamurti, a prominent Tamil Congress leader, who, in a series 
of speeches in December 1936, recalled the police ‘atrocities’ of 
five years earlier and accused the police of open partisanship in the 
current election campaign. He declared that if the Congress took 
office in Madras it would ‘teach them a lesson’ and make them 
‘kowtow’ to the ‘khadi-clad ministers’ as ‘the true representatives 
of the sovereignty of the people’. At Karaikudi on 16 December 
1936 Satyamurti told his audience to note down the names and 
numbers of policemen responsible for acts of ‘highhandedness’ and 
promised that these would be investigated by a special committee 
after the party took office. At Vellore he revealed the reversal of 
roles he had in mind when he proclaimed: ‘I will become a minis¬ 
ter and visit jails and make policemen salute us. Policemen who 
beat us like dogs, must stand and salute us’.^^^ 

But Satyamurti, to his great chagrin, did not become a minister. 
When the Congress swept the polls in the Assembly elections and 
took up ministerial office in July 1937, it was C. Rajagopalachari 
who assumed responsibility for the police as well as becoming pro- 

Home Political, 4 September 1937, National Archives of India. 
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vincial premier. While he spoke publicly about the need for a 
change in attitude on the part of the police and for them to realize 
that they were now the servants of the people and no longer their 
masters, in practice he pursued a course of extreme caution. No 
committee of enquiry into police ‘excesses’ was held. The govern¬ 
ment had already before the election reassured all its employees 
that they could not be dismissed or demoted for having done their 
duty in the past: their position was constitutionally guaranteed. 

But even without this constraint, Rajagopalachari showed no de¬ 
sire to pursue an anti-police vendetta of the kind Satyamurti had in 
mind. Having taken over control of the police by constitutional 
means, Rajagopalachari had no wish to undermine their efficiency 
and morale. On the contrary he relied upon them to implement his 
reforms, notably the introduction of prohibition (which rested 
heavily upon police enforcement), and to contain those, particular¬ 
ly communists and socialists, whom he saw as a threat to Congress 
power in the province. In his first budget speech in September 
1937, Rajagopalachari asked the Assembly to pass the police grant 
without ‘any harsh language being employed towards the police 
administration’.^^* In his second budget, six months later, he urged 
the Assembly and the public to set aside past prejudices against the 
police who, he said, performed ‘the most difficult and most un¬ 
appreciated part’ of the government’s work. It was easy enough 
for those who had ‘suffered under the blows of the police depart¬ 
ment’ to say that it should be scrapped, but its attitudes and con¬ 
duct could, Rajagopalachari maintained, only gradually be 
transformed.^^’ 

Rajagopalachari’s defence of the police did not go unchallenged 
even within his own party. Many Congressmen were angry and 
disappointed at his failure to overhaul the police and to transform 
it from a colonial constabulary to some kind of ‘people’s police’. 
The resignation of the Congress ministry late in 1939 and renewed 
police repression against the Congress during the Quit India 
Movement of August 1942 led to fresh demands for an enquiry 
into police ‘atrocities’. But again, once returned to office in May 
1946, the Congress ministry refused to comply. K. Bashyam, the 
provincial Law Minister and himself the victim of a police beating 

G.O. 38, Public, 7 January 1937, TNA. 
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fifteen years earlier, told the public at Tirunelveli in July 1946 that 
the government was willing to investigate any specific allegations 
against the police but *he deprecated general abuse and sweeping 
criticism which did no good*.*^° Within the new assembly there 
were Congress radicals, socialists and communists who called for 
the creation of a 'national* police force. T.S. Pattabhiraman from 
Salem suggested setting up a village volunteer force aided by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian National Army. ‘The present police can never 
be trusted’, he told the Assembly in September 1946. ‘Their blood 
is entirely saturated with imperialism. They cannot feel and move 
with the people. They can never act with the people’.The min¬ 
isterial position was most accurately expressed by a European 
member of the Assembly, H.S. Town, who stressed that the loyal¬ 
ty of the police was ‘to the government of the day . .. They serve 
the present government with the same loyalty they rendered to the 
last government’. Town further observed that ‘without a perfectly 
loyal police force, no government can command the respect of the 
masses, neither can it long remain in power’.Now that the 
Congress was in power it was determined to benefit from the insti¬ 
tutional subordination of the police established by the British and 
not, by opening it up to greater public criticism and control, 
weaken its ‘loyalty’ or diminish its utility in any way. 

It was not only Congressmen who sought to establish some 
form of ascendancy over the police. While the Gandhian Con¬ 
gressmen fought (until 1937) outside the provincial legislature, 
other politicians fought within it to gain control over the composi¬ 
tion, cost and conduct of the police as of other branches of the 
administration. Although police affairs remained part of the ‘re¬ 
served half’ of government under the dyarchy constitution of 
1920—37, members of the Legislative Council used the occasion of 
budget debates and grants to criticize the police department. In the 
early 1920s a few significant cuts in police expenditure were made 
in this way, but thereafter governors exercised their constitutional 
powers to restore all but token cuts in the police grant. More 
effective in the long term was the attempt by the Council to 
change the criteria by which the personnel of the police and other 

Madras fortnightly reports, October and November 1945; HineUt, 20 May 
1946, 27 July 1946. 

MLAD, II, 2 September 1946, p. 998. 

Ibid., p. 978. 
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government departments were recruited and promoted. One aspect 
of this initiative was to secure a greater proportion of senior 
appointments for Indians, as deputy and district superintendents 
and as deputy inspectors-general; but the other part of the demand 
was for the introduction of a system of communal representation 
within the force. 

The demand for ‘a more equal distribution of political power 
and official influence among the various communities constituting 
the Indian population’ had been a central plank in the programme 
of the South Indian Non-Brahmin Confederation in December 
1917,”^ and it was taken up by non-Brahmin or ‘Justice* members 
of the Council in its early sessions. In June 1921 O. Thanikache- 
1am Chetti successfully moved a resolution calling for the adoption 
of communal representation in all branches of government service 
in Madras. Taken somewhat by surprise, the government agreed to 
draw up returns of the communal composition of the services, but 
declined to fix communal ratios that would interfere with its free¬ 
dom to appoint or promote whomever it pleased.To ensure that 
politicians in the legislature would not become the arbiters of 
bureaucratic selection and promotion while appearing to make 
some concession to their general demand, the government, partly 
at the suggestion of the Law Member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar, set up a staff selection board to 
advise on the selection of candidates for the middle tiers of the 
provincial services, including police sub-inspectors.^^® Other 
police ranks were added subsequently, but not constables and head 
constables. The constabulary was not a markedly Brahmin pre¬ 
serve (see Table 2), whereas over 40 per cent of sub-inspectors and 
inspectors were Brahmins in the 1920s; and it was too lowly and 
unremunerative an occupation to have much interest for the pre¬ 
dominantly middle-class non-Brahmin politicians. It was of con¬ 
siderably greater interest to members of the most backward castes, 
some of whom had nominated representatives in the Council and 

Reproduced in G.O. 339, Public, 17 April 1918, TNA. For the background, 
see Eugene F, Irschick, Politics and Social Conflict in South India: The Non- 
Brahman Movement and Tamil Separatism, 1916-1929 (Berkeley, t%9), especially 
chapter 7 and appendices. 

G.O. 613, Public, 16 September 1921, TNA. 

G.O. 76, Public 6 February 1924, TNA; G.O. 694, Public, 1 October 1924, 

TNA. 
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who, as they protested in a debate in February 1925, were barely 
represented in the police, even in its lowest tier. As the executive 
councillor responsible for the police, Ramaswami Aiyar responded 
sympathetically to their plaint, promising that in future members 
of the ‘depressed classes’ would be given encouragement in recruit¬ 
ment for the subordinate police.*^^ When M.C. Rajah, a prominent 
spokesmen for the depressed classes, complained to Ramaswami 
Aiyar nine months later that they were still being denied entry into 
the police, the law member issued a directive to the inspector- 
general to make ‘special efforts’ to appoint suitable candidates 
from the depressed classes. 

On paper at least this was a startling reversal of a policy of de¬ 
liberate exclusion of untouchables and other low-caste communi¬ 
ties going back to the 1860s. Although adopted as official policy, it 
cannot have pleased senior European officers or their high-caste 
Hindu subordinates. Ramaswami Aiyar’s motives were not entire¬ 
ly disinterested. Himself a Brahmin, he no doubt saw the oppor¬ 
tunity to outflank the non-Brahmin Justicites (who regarded him 
as one of their principal adversaries)*^* by currying favour with the 
depressed classes and extending his own network of patronage and 
influence. But whatever its inspiration, the policy began to have a 
real impact on recruitment. In 1920 there had been only 270 un¬ 
touchables in the police (‘Malas’ and ‘Parayans’ in Table 2), form¬ 
ing no more than 0.89 per cent of the constabulary, and far below 
their relative strength in the total population of around 20 per 
cent. By 1928 the number of scheduled-caste police subordinates 
was 373. It rose to 452 in 1930, 661 in 1932 and reached 704 in 
1934 (equivalent to 2.7 per cent of the constabulary), before a re¬ 
duction in overall strength reduced them to 598 in 1936.*^’ The 
policy received a further fillip from the accession of the Congress 
ministry in July 1937, for the Congress, following Gandhi’s lead, 
had pledged itself to the ‘uplift’ of Harijans (or untouchables). 
Although Rajagopalachari, as a Brahmin and as a nationalist, was a 
reluctant convert to communal representation, a government order 
issued in November 1938 stated that Harijans should be selected 

MLCP, XXII, 6 February 1925, pp. 390-7. 

G.O. 652, Judicial, 11 November 1925, TNA. 

See A. Ramaswami Mudatiar (ed.), Mirror of the Year (Madras, 1928). 

G.O. 5073, Home, 13 December 1937, TNA. 
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for the subordinate police whenever possible.*^ A steady rise in 
the number of Harijan constables followed, aided by the lowering 
of physical and educational standards during the Second World 
War. In March 1937 there were 796 Harijan constables, and be¬ 
tween 1942 and 1947 10 per cent of new recruits (1,802 out of 
18,000) were untouchables,*^^ but figures for their total strength in 
the constabulary are not available for these years. 

The scale of Harijan recruitment into the subordinate police rep¬ 
resented an important departure from the pre-1925 selection 
criteria. It was a significant victory for Indian politicians over col¬ 
onial administrative practice. But it was not such a revolution as it 
might at first appear. As we have already seen, low wages and lack 
of promotion prospects had already made the constabulary re¬ 
latively unattractive to members of higher, more educated castes. 
In effect the recruitment of untouchables was one answer, however 
unpopular with British police officers, to the problem of consta¬ 
bulary recruitment. In addition, the entry of Harijans into the 
police did little to promote their ^uplift’ for it merely resulted in 
the importation into the police of the prejudice and discrimination 
practised against them in society as a whole. S. Nagappa, a spokes¬ 
man for the scheduled castes, told the Legislative Assembly in 
September 1946 that although there were seventy Harijan con¬ 
stables in Salem district they were not allowed to draw water from 
wells intended for police use ‘for the simple reason that they hap¬ 
pened to be Harijans’. Nor were their prospects of promotion 
good. According to Nagappa, ‘as the Harijans have no godfathers 
[patrons] they are not promoted at all. .. The Harijan serves and 
serves and he will have to retire as a constable’.*'*^ Harijans were 
also among the first to be sacked at times of retrenchment, as hap¬ 
pened in 1935-6. 

The recruitment of Harijans was an issue which fed into the 
general discussion of communal representation in the police in the 
middle and late 1940s. Harijan members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly continued to press for increased entry on several grounds. 
Firstly, since they formed 20 per cent of the population they were 
entitled to 20 per cent of police appointments, especially in the 

G.O. 1829, Public (Services), 5 November 1938, TNA. 

MLAD, XU, 24 April 1939, p. 277; MLAD, v, 26 March 1947, p. 80; MPAR, 
1948, p. 2. 

MLAD, II, 2 September 1946, pp. 1012-14. 
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constabulary. Secondly, with growing agrarian unrest and conflict 
between Harijan labourers and high-caste landholders, notably in 
Thanjavur, the police would be less inclined than at present to side 
with the landed interest against the labourers if a greater percen- 
toge of Harijans were present in their ranks. And thirdly, by impli¬ 
cit contrast with the Muslims, who had been so favoured by colo¬ 
nial recruitment policies in the past, it was stressed that Harijans 
were loyal to the new independent India. Several other com¬ 
munities adopted similar arguments, even the Muslims. Finding 
themselves increasingly ostracized and their loyalty to the new In¬ 
dia cast into doubt, they too wanted a constabulary that would 
protect their interests, especially in the face of growing communal 
violence. But, because they were already over-represented relative 
to their strength in the population of the province, the spokesmen 
for the Muslims could not adopt a purely numerical argument for 
enhanced representation in the force.^'*^ For minority communi¬ 
ties, especially those that felt themselves in some way discrimin¬ 
ated against or under attack, the communal composition of the 
constabulary had come to be an issue of vital importance. 

With the attainment of India’s independence in August 1947, In¬ 
dian ministers finally took complete control over the police. They 
were now free to reorganize the force as they wished and, if they 
chose, to redefine the criteria of selection. In fact, as the experience 
of the earlier Congress ministries had foreshadowed, they showed 
very little inclination to do so, but wished rather to preserve the 
strength of the colonial institution in their own interest. Loyalty 
and communal identity not only remained important criteria; their 
prominence had become in many ways enhanced. Now it was 
loyalty to the Indian Union and not to the colonial state that was 
required, and in place of the colonial communal categories, so re¬ 
dolent of the sociology of colonial control, there was now an offi¬ 
cially endorsed policy of communal representation, sanctioned by 
the democracy of numerical strength.*^* 

Conclusion 

The case of the Madras constabulary reveals a more complex rela- 

MLAD, X, 10 March 1948, p. 588-9, 608-9, 617. 

MLAD, II, 2 September 1946, p. 977; MLAD, x, 10 March 1948, pp. 587, 
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tionship between people and state, elites and subalterns, than 
be encompassed by a single term like ^collaboration’. In certain re¬ 
spects there was much in common between the constables and 
other sections of the subordinate classes of colonial India—both in 
terms of their material conditions and of their subordination to the 
policies and prejudices, first of the British and latterly of Indian 
politicians. But in a vital respect they were also different, for the 
exploited were also exploiters, the oppressed were also oppressors, 
both in their own interest and in the service of the colonial state 
and indigenous elites. And therefore, despite their various forms of 
resistance to their institutional masters, they remained apart from 
the mass of the subaltern classes, as petty tyrants and predators. A 
crisis never arose in colonial Madras in which this power over the 
people was supplanted by a genuine and mutual solidarity with the 
people. 

In material terms the police rank and file shared in the poverty 
and exploitation of the subaltern classes. Their pay seldom rose 
above that of unskilled labourers and factory hands. Their living 
and working conditions closely resembled those of urban workers. 
Prospects of promotion beyond the constabulary, never good, be¬ 
came negligible after 1905. Their position contrasted not only with 
that of the European superintendents, whose salaries and terms of 
service were not greatly inferior to those of the ICS, but also with 
that of the inspectorate, whose pay and prospects had to be suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to draw recruits from India’s educated middle 
classes. Social stratification within the force replicated that of colo¬ 
nial society outside it, even down to the disabilities suffered by 
Harijan constables at the hands of caste-Hindu officers. The con¬ 
stables’ position was also one of extreme institutional subordination. 
Occupying the lowest tier of the police hierarchy, they were 
assigned the most menial duties. As far as possible they were sub¬ 
jected to the direction and control of their departmental superiors. 
While literacy might be valued as an aid to efficient policing, con¬ 
stables* duties were in the main not such as to require much initia¬ 
tive or intelligence. They were looked upon merely as the agents of 
colonial law enforcement, and their training and discipline as well 
as their duties were designed to this end. In colonial discourse they 
were a commodity to be recruited and deployed as the colonial in¬ 
terest dicuted: in this the British were successful, remarkably suc¬ 
cessful for most of the time, in co-opting one section of the sub- 
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ordinate population to police the others. While policemen*s insti¬ 
tutional subordination clearly displayed certain special features, 
police recruitment policies were only one illustration of a wider 
process of categorization and utilization, co-option and exclusion, 
to be found throughout the entire colonial system. In this again 
there was much in common between the subordination of the col¬ 
onial police and that of the colonial population as a whole. 

But India’s rulers had neither the capacity nor usually the deter¬ 
mination to enforce a system of absolute subordination upon the 
constabulary. They were not prepared to allocate the funds neces¬ 
sary to accommodate ail subordinates in police lines where they 
could be under the constant surveillance of their superiors, nor to 
pay them wages high enough to attract and retain the kinds of re¬ 
cruits they desired and to free them from the temptation of petty 
corruption. Their understanding of police functions, derived from 
Britain’s domestic practice, prevented them from striving for a 
complete militarization of the consubulary. In consequence the 
colonial system of subordination was weakened and qualified by 
its own institutional limitations and by alternative, unofficial, rela¬ 
tionships between the police and indigenous society. 

There was, firstly, the resistance of the subordinate classes of 
Madras to the nature of police employment as laid down by the 
colonial authorities. Until relatively late in the colonial period, re¬ 
cruits were hard to obtain with the low pay and poor prospects 
offered. Even among those recruited, the high level of desertions, 
resignations and discharges was indicative of enduring dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the terms of employment. At the end of the First World 
War, the self-assertion of the police subordinates took a novel 
form with the setting up of police unions to voice discontent over 
pay and conditions. Despite government concessions and counter¬ 
measures, the constables continued from time to time to show a li¬ 
mited capacity for self-expression and self-mobilization. With the 
possible exception of the strike in the Malabar Special Police in 
1946, collective action of this kind did not develop into outright 
rejection of state authority, nor did it ever become a basis for 
wider solidarity with other subaltern groups, whose own strength 
of hostility to the police would anyway have made it unlikely. 

Secondly, the failure of the colonial state to exercise more com¬ 
plete institutional and ideological control over the police subordin¬ 
ates enabled them to use the power they derived from the state for 
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their own predatory ends. This tended to undermine police affini¬ 
ties with the rest of the subordinate population. Through their 
illegal exactions and bribe-taking, constables were able to supple¬ 
ment their meagre official income without recourse to broader col¬ 
lective action. It was sometimes even suggested that recruits joined 
the police, despite the low wage offered, in the knowledge that 
they would be able to supplement it in this illicit fashion. Their 
predatory acts alienated them from the rural and urban poor, their 
principal prey, and aligned them more closely with the wealthier 
and more powerful classes who could purchase or command their 
services. 

Thirdly, then, the colonial elite was not the only superior entity 
to exercise control over the subordinate police. At a local level, ru¬ 
ral landholders were able to use police power in ways disapproved 
by the colonial authorities, and, through a general elision of state 
power with private interest, the police became agents of locally in¬ 
fluential individuals and groups. At a higher level, Indian politi¬ 
cians laid claim to an ascendancy of their own over the subordinate 
police, whether expressed in terms of nationalism or communal 
identity. The transference of control over the police from British 
to Indian hands came about in practice by a constitutional ex¬ 
change and not by the undermining oi the police from without. 
Although this transference led to some significant changes— 
notably in the departure in 1947 of Europeans as senior police 
officers—the subordination of the constabulary in material and in¬ 
stitutional terms was only marginally redefined. Equally, their 
position as agents of the state and their predatory disposition to¬ 
wards the people did not cease with the cessation of colonial rule, 
but remain striking features of India’s contemporary political 
scene. 
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I. Introduction 

The growing debate on twentieth-century Indian nationalism has 
brought to light sharp cleavages, notably with regard to the political 
role of the peasantry in the non-co-operation campaigns of 1920-2 
and 1930-2, In the eyes of the so-called ‘nationalist’ school, the 
peasant was drawn into the orbit of modern politics by the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi; thus, 
‘Nationalism helped to arouse the peasant and awaken him to his 
own needs, demands and above all the possibility of any active role 
in social and political development’.' Other scholars have stressed 
on the one hand the numerous peasant and tribal revolts in the 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries, well before ‘modem’ 
nationalism had penetrated into the countryside,^ and on the other 
the relative autonomy of peasant participation in later movements 
bearing the imprimatur of Congress. It has been shown that the re¬ 
lations between the peasantry and the urban nationalists who 
directed these campaigns were far more complex than has hitherto 
been supposed, and on several occasions peasants on their own in¬ 
itiative adopted forms of struggle that broke the narrow confines of 
Congress-directed non-co-operation. It has further been argued 
that the rural masses in different regions joined these upsurges for 
reasons of their own—reasons which often did not coincide with 


' Bipan Chandra, NationaUsm and Colonudism in Modem India (Delhi, 
1979), p. 345. 

^ See, for example, A.R. Desai, ed.. Peasant Struggles in India (Delhi, 1979). 
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the charter of demands laid down by the Congress Working 
Committee.^ 

Nevertheless, the Congress remains the defining point for most 
students of the political history of this period, and much research 
has gone (and continues) into examining the specific interactions be¬ 
tween the peasantry and the Congress in their regional variations. 
This preoccupation is reflected in the burgeoning literature which 
deals with movements around the issue of lost rights over forest 
land. Sumit Sarkar has made a preliminary survey of forest move¬ 
ments which coincided with the two Non-Co-operation Move¬ 
ments, Biswamoy Pati has written about the widespread violation of 
forest laws by peasants and tribals in Orissa in the years following 
World War 1, while D.A. Low and David Baker have seen similar 
movements in the Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency as 
being, in part, the outcome of attempts by Congress to link regional 
upsurges based on local grievances with the mainstream of national¬ 
ist politics. More recently. Baker has argued that ‘forest satyagrahas’ 
in the Central Provinces did in fact enjoy a certain degree of auton¬ 
omy from urban influences.^ As evidenced by the use of the term 
‘forest satyagraha\^ common to all these writers, the historical 
reconstruction of these movements can be understood only in 
the context of their relevance to ‘the current debate among students 
of Indian nationalism about the significance and the degree of 
autonomy [of] peasant and lower class movements in Gandhian 
upsurges’.* 

^ Pioneering studies in this regard are chose by Gyan Pandey on UP and David 
Hardiman on Gujarat. The evidence and ‘sute of the art’ have been summarized in 
Sumit Sarkar, Modem IndU (Delhi, 1983), ch. i and passim. 

* S. Sarkar, ’Primitive Rebellion and Modem Nationalism: A Note on Forest 
Satyagraha in the Non-cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements’, in K.N. 
Panikkar, ed.. National and Left Movements in India (Delhi, 1980); B. Pati, 
’Peasanu, Tribals and the National Movement in Orissa (1921-36)’, Social Scientist, 
no. 122, July 1983; D.A. Low, ed.. Congress and the Raj (London, 1977), pp. 17— 
18, 240-2; D.E.U. Baker, ‘A Serious Time: Forest Satyagraha in Madhya Pradesh, 
1930*, Indian Economic and Social HiOory Review (lESHR), 21:1 (1984), pp. 71-90. 

^ Although a highly misleading term, which obscures more than it reveals, it is 
symptomatic of the continuing obsession of historians of different schools with the 
Congress. It is only fair to mention that in his Deuskar lectures, Sarkar does not 
use the term (or the primidve/modera dichotomy) in describing these movements, 
emphasizing instead their nature and form. See his Popular Movements and 'Middle 
CUus’ Leadership in Late Colonial India (Calcutu, 1983), pp. 10-16. 

^ Sarkar, 'Primitive Rebellion and Modem Nadoi^sm*, pp. 14-15. David 
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Shaking off this obsession with the role of the Congress as such, 
scholars of a Marxist persuasion have studied agrarian movements 
in colonial India with a view to ascertaining the impact of land poli¬ 
cies and the role played by different classes in peasant revolts. These 
studies have undoubtedly helped to challenge the thesis that the 
Congress exercised a near-total hegemony over the different move¬ 
ments loosely conducted under its umbrella, and the related myth of 
a ‘unified* Indian nationalism. But in restricting themselves to 
aggregate economic phenomena^ these studies have adhered to a 
tradition of Marxism which, in the words of one writer, attempts to 
assimilate the history of the peasant to that of the people as a 
whole—i.e. it substitutes an ideal abstraction called ‘Worker-and- 
Peasant’ for the ‘real historical personality of the insurgent’.* Thus 
the social idiom in which peasant protest has been expressed—^the 
* internal face of Indian Nationalism*’—gets left out in an examina¬ 
tion of surface economic phenomena. 

This essay examines the trajectory of social protest in Kumaun 
during the early decades of this century. Since 1973, Kumaun has 
been the epicentre of the Chipko Andolan, possibly the best known 
contemporary movement against the exploitation of forests by 
outside agency.*® Nonetheless, Chipko is only one—though un¬ 
doubtedly the most organized—in a series of protests against com¬ 
mercial forestry dating from the earliest days of state intervention. 
While the absence of popular protest in the first century of British 
rule had given rise to the stereotype of the ‘simple and law abiding 


Arnold tries to move away from this problematic, with some success, in his richly 
detailed study on a series of movements, some of which were forest-based, in 
Gudem-Rampa (‘Rebellious Hillmen: the Gudem-Rampa risings, 1839-1924’ in 
Ranajit Guha, ed., Suhaltem Studies I (Delhi, 1982}). What is lacking in Arnold’s 
account is the concept of the forest as an ecosystem of which man is an integral 
part. To my mind he is unable to adequately relate social change with the ecological 
change that accompanied it. 

^ Works represenutive of this genre are D.N. Dhanagare, Peasant Movements in 
India: 1920-19S0 (Delhi, 1983); Kathleen Gough, 'Indian Peasant Uprisings’, in 
Desai, ed., Peasant Struggles. 

* Ranajit Guha, ‘The Prose of Counter-Insurgency*, in idem., ed.. Subaltern Stu¬ 
dies II (Delhi, 1983), p. 33. 

’ G. Pandey, The Ascendancy of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh, 1926-34 (D elhi, 
1978), p. 215. Emphasis added. 

See A. Mishra and S. Tripathi, Chipko Andolan (Delhi, 1978); B. Dogra, 
Forests and People (Rishikesh, 1980). 
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Hillman’,” the reservation of the Kumaun forests in 1911-17 ‘met 
with violent and sustained opposition’,” culminating in 1921 when 
within the space of a few months the administration was paralysed, 
first by a strike against utar (statutory labour) and then through a 
systematic campaign in which the Himalayan pine forests ‘were 
swept by incendiary fires almost from end to end’.” 

The study of peasant movements in Kumaun stands at the 
intersection of two distinct perspectives: the sociology of peasant 
protest under colonialism and an ecologically-oriented study of 
history. Having sketched the outlines of the current debate among 
Indian historians on peasant ‘nationalism’ I shall briefly indicate 
the importance of environmental factors and their impact on social 
relations. 

Recent research has shown that world ecology was profoundly 
altered by Western capitalism, in whose dynamic expansion, from 
the fifteenth century onwards, other ecosystems were disrupted, 
first by European trade and later by colonialism. Such interventions 
virtually reshaped the societies into whose habitat they intruded.'^ 
In India, too, the exogenously induced changes engendered by 
colonialism and the usurpation of natural resources by the state 
undermined the traditional social fabric in a variety of ways. In her 
pioneering study, Elizabeth Whitcombe shows how the reorienta¬ 
tion of agricultural production towards the export market and the 
construction of large irrigation works which increased soil salinity 
by obstructing natural drainage led to an unprecedented strain in 
the rural economy of the Doab. The adaptation of farming 
techniques to cope with these rapid changes was further hampered 
by the deforestation caused by the use of wood-fuel by railway 
companies.” In South Bihar, the deterioration of the system of 
social management of irrigation—which, it is argued, was one factor 

“ P. Mason, A Matter of Honour (London, 1975), p, 451; cf. also T.W. Webber, 
The Forests of Upper India and Their Inhabitants (London, 1902), p. 39. 

E.P. Stebbing, The Forests of India (London, 1922-27), voi. Ml, p. 258. 

E.A. Smythies, India's Forest Wealth (London, 1925), p. 84. 

1. Wallerstein, The Modem World System (New York, 1974), pp. 38 ff., 44, 
etc; E.L. Jones, The Environment and the Economy’, in P. Burke, ed.. The New 
Cambridge Modem History^ volume xiii (Cambridge, 1979), pp. 15-49. 

E. Whitctxnbe, Agrarian Conditions in Northern India: VoL I: The United 
Provinces under British Rule, 1860-1900 (Delhi, 1971), pp. ix-xii, 82-4, 90, 94-6, 

no. 
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behind the rise of the Kisan Sabha in the 1930s—could be traced to 
the commercialization of agriculture and the affirmation of state 
control over water resources. As Sengupta points out, ownership 
and land control, though undoubtedly very significant, are only one 
aspect of social relations within the agrarian population.’^ 

These works notwithstanding, the neglect of the study of the 
ecological dimensions of social conflict in India is almost embarras¬ 
singly complete. This is especially true of the history of Indian 
forestry, as witness a lengthy essay on the impact of colonial law on 
agrarian society which is clearly unaware of the existence of both 
forest-based communities and state intervention in this sphere.’^ It 
is time to amend this neglect, first because a study of forest policy 
and law may help to modify the theories based on the ideological 
presuppositions of colonial policy, and second because the trans¬ 
formation of social relations brought about by commercial forestry 
was one whose repercussions continue to be felt today. The history 
of deforestation’^ has assumed an additional importance in view of 
the continuing struggles of tribals and other forest dwellers, and can 
help illuminate the forms such conflicts have previously taken in 
different parts of the country. 

Conflicts over forest and grazing rights were a recurrent feature 
in pre-capitalist and early-capitalist Europe as well. The enclosure 
of common woodland, for hunting reserves and later for ration¬ 
alized timber production, was an imposition keenly resented by the 
peasantry.” However, the nature of social conflict in the transition 
to industrial capitalism in Europe inevitably differed from that of 
the endemic conflict over forest rights which was germane to the 
artificially induced capitalism under colonial rule. B.H. Baden- 
Powell, one of the architects ot Indian forest policy, pointed to this 
distinction when he observed that in Europe, ‘in a more advanced 
state of social life and occupation it has become more and more easy 

** N. Sengupta, ‘The Indigenous Irrigation Organization of South Bihar’, 
lESHR, 17:2, (1980), pp. 157-80. 

David Washbrook, ‘Law, State and Agrarian Society in Colonial India*, Mod¬ 
em Asian Studies 15:3 1981), pp. 649-721. 

For a preliminary analysis, see my ‘Forestry in British and Post-British India: 
A Historical Analysis’, Economic and Political Weekly^ 29 October 1983 and 12 
November 1983. 

’’ E.P. Thompson, Whigs and Hunters (Harmondsworth, 1977); M.M. Postan, 
ed., The Cambridge Economic History of Europe: Vol. I: The Agrarian Life of the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1966), esp. pp. 172-4. 
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to alter an occupation that could not be continued if a forest right 
was taken away*.“ 

11. Kumaun: Economy and Society^^ 

Although ruled by different dynasties during the medieval period, 
the social structures of Kumaun and Garhwal share marked 
similarities.^^ The largest ethnic stratum is made up of the Khasa or 
Khasiya who comprise the traditional peasantry, while the next 
largest stratum consists of the Dorns serving the cultivating body as 
artisans and farm servants. Numerically the smallest but ritually the 
highest group are the Thuljat—Brahmins and Rajputs claiming to be 
descendants of later immigrants from the plains. It has been 
conjectured that the Dorns are the original inhabitants of the hills 
who were conquered and enslaved by the Khasas. While the Khasas 
were a widespread race in prehistoric Asia, the origins of the hill 
Khasas are obscure. They have, however, adhered to a Vedantic 
form of Hinduism at least since the eighth century ad. With caste 
restrictions and other rules of orthodox Hinduism being singularly 
lax in the hills, over time the Khasas have merged with the 
Thul-Jat.^^ 

The independent chiefdoms of Garhwal were first subjugated by 
Ajayapal in the thirteenth century, while the unification of Kumaun 

B.H. Baden-Powell, Memordindum on forest settlements in India (Calcutta, 
1892), p. 5. 

In this article, Kumaun refers to the British civil division comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of British Garhwal, Almora, and Naini Tal. Historically the latter two dis¬ 
tricts constituted Kumaun. I shall however use Kumaun to include Garhwal as 
did the official sources from which I have largely drawn. The Kumaun Division 
(hereafter KD) was separated from Nepal in the east by the river Kali; from Tibet 
in the north by the Himalaya; from the sute of Tehri Garhwal in the west by the 
Alakananda and Mandakini rivers, and from the adjoining division of Rohilkhand 
in the south by the outer hills. 

" This and the next paragraph are based on R.D. Sanwal, Social Stratification in 
the Rural Kumaun (Delhi, 1976); E.T. Atkinson, The Himalayan districts of the 
North-Western provinces of India, 3 vols. (Allahabad, 1882-6: rprt. Delhi, 1981); 
£.S. Oakley and T.D. Gairola, Himalayan Folklore (Allahabad, 1935); T. Hard- 
wicke, ‘Narrative of a journey to Shrinagar*, Asiatic Researches 6:309-381 (1809: 
rprt. Delhi, 1979); L.D. Joshi, The Khasa Family Law (Allahabad, 1929). 

Contact with plains Hinduism was maintained through the pilgrims who came 
annually to visit the famous temples in the hills. As a result one finds little evidence 
here of an ‘almost universal antipathy which hillmen feel towards the inhabitants of 
the plains*. See Arnold, ‘Rebellious Hillmoi*, p. 89. 
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took place under Som Chand around 960 ad. Exempt from the 
payment of tribute to the Muslim dynasties of North lndia> these 
isolated hill tracts were conquered by adjoining Nepal between 
1793 and 1804. The system of military assignments under Gurkha 
rule introduced certain changes in the agrarian structure built 
around strong village communities, with most members enjoying a 
hereditary interest in land. The Anglo-Gurkha wars culminated in 
the treaty of 1815, by which the East India Company annexed both 
Kumaun and Garhwal. Retaining Kuniaun and eastern Garhwal, the 
British restored the western portion (known as Tehri Garhwal, after 
the king’s new capital) to the son of the last Garhwali ruler. 

The boundaries of the treaty of 1815 were fixed with a view to 
controlling the route to Tibet and the passes used for trade. It was 
the prospect of commercial intercourse with Tibet and not 
considerations of revenue that induced Warren Hastings to embark 
on the hill campaign.^** Its location, strategic from the viewpoint of 
both defensive security and trade, played an important pan in the 
evolution of British land policy in Kumaun. 

The Central Himalaya is composed of two distinct ecological 
zones: the monsoon-affected areas at middle and low altitudes, and 
the high valleys of the nonh, inhabited until 1962 by the Bhotiya 
herdsmen who had been engaged in trade with Tibet for centuries. 
Along the river valleys cultivation was carried out, limited only by 
the steepness of land and more frequently by the difficulty of irriga¬ 
tion. Two and sometimes three harvests were possible throughout 
the last century, wheat, rice, and millets being the chief cereals 
grown. The system of tillage and methods of crop rotation bore the 
mark of the hillmen’s natural environment. With production 
oriented towards subsistence needs, which were comfortably met, 
there remained a surplus of grain for export to Tibet and south¬ 
wards to the plains. Usually having six months stock of grain at 
hand, and with their diet supplemented by fish, fruit, vegetable, and 
animal flesh, the hill cultivators were described by Henry Ramsay, 
commissioner from 1856-84, as ‘probably better off than any 
peasantry in India*. 

J. Pemble, The Invasion of Nepal (Oxford, 1971), ch. iii. 

** H.G. Walton, Almora: A Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1911), pp. 57-9; S.D. Pant, 
The Social Economy of the Himalayans (London, 1935), p. 137 ff; ’Correspondence 
relating to the scarcity in Kuniaun and Garhwal in 1890’, in British Parliamentary 
Papers, vol. 59 (1890-92). The quoted excerpt is taken from the last mentioned 
source (Chief Secy, NWP & O, to Secy. GOI, dated 25-4-1890). 
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The absence of sharp inequalities in land ownership among the 
cultivating proprietors who formed the bulk of the population was 
the basis of solidarity within the village community. Single-caste 
villages were not uncommon, and in these the village panchayat—an 
institution quite different from the caste panchayat of the plains— 
dealt with social disputes, arrangements for festivals, etc., with 
every adult member having a voice in its affairs. The establishment 
of British rule notwithstanding, panchayats frequently continued 
to deal internally with matters technically under the jurisdiction 
of civil and criminal courts.^^ 

The hill land-tenure system inherited by the British differed no 
less strikingly from that in the plains. The first commissioner, G.W. 
Traill, observed that at least three-fourths of the villages were hisse- 
dariy i.e. wholly cultivated by the actual proprietors of the land; the 
revenue demand on them was restricted to their respective shares of 
the village assessment. The remaining villages were divided into (i) 
those in which the right of property was vested in earlier recipients 
of land grants (many dating only from the period of Gurkha rule) 
while the hereditary right of cultivation remained with the original 
occupants (called khaikhar), and (ii) a handful of villages owned by 
a single individual, where again individual tenants (called khumee)^ 
were able to wrest easy terms owing to the favourable land-man 
ratio.^^ As even the most important landowners depended not on 
any legal right but on the actual influence they exercised over village 
communities, there was not one estate which could be termed 'pure 
zamindari’. Government revenue and certain customary fees were 
collected by the elected village padhan (headman), who reported in 
turn to a higher revenue official (called the patwari, in charge of a 
patti or group of villages) entrusted with police duties and the re¬ 
sponsibility of collecting statutory labour for public works.^® While 

Joshi, 'Khasa Family Law’, pp. 194-9; E.A. Blunt, The Caste System of 
Northern InJUa (1931: rprt. Delhi, 1%9), p. 145; ‘Mountaineer’, A Summer ramble 
in the Himalayas (London, 1860), pp. 165-6. The (attenuated) presence of caste, 
absence of sharp class divisions, and strong community solidarity make this soci¬ 
ety an exception to the pattern of social hierarchy elsewhere in India. 

G.W. Traill, ’Sutistical Sketch of Kumaun’, in Asiatic Researches 16: 137-234 
(1828: rprt. Delhi, 1980). Grants of land to temples were also recognized by the 
British. 

J.H. Banen, ‘Report on the Settlement of die District of Garhwal’ (1842); 
idem., ‘Final Report on the Setdement of Kumaun’ (1848), both in Batten, ed.. 
Official Reports on the Province of Kumaun (1851: rprt. Calcutta, 1878). The extent 
of land cultivated and share of gross produce retained by different classes of cultiva- 
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over time much of the class of khumee merged with that of 
khaikhar, the latter differed from the hissedar only in that he could 
not transfer land and had to pay a fixed sum as malikhana to the 
proprietor—this sum representing the conversion into cash of all 
previously-levied cesses and perquisites. But by the end of the cen¬ 
tury, fully nine-tenths of all hillmen were estimated to be hissedars, 
cultivating proprietors with full ownership rights.^’ 

Some evidence from census returns is given in Table 1. Not 
strictly comparable with the other mountainous districts, Naini Tal 
comprised a few hill pattis and a large area of Terai which had begun 
to be settled by the end of the nineteenth century.^® Within the hill 
districts proper, one observes that around 60 per cent of the agrarian 
population were owner-cultivators. Having already noted the posi¬ 
tion of khaikhari tenures (Category lib), we can conclude that 
around 80 per cent of the total population farmed largely with the 
help of family labour. The extraordinarily low proportion of agri¬ 
cultural labour confirms the picture of an egalitarian peasant 
community—a picture used more often as an analytical construct 
than believed to exist in reality.^' 

tors, as estimated by Batten, were as under: 


Class 

% share of gross 
produce 

% of land 
cultivated by 

Cultivating proprietors (hissedar) 

80 

60 

Original occupants reduced to occupancy 
tenants (khaikhar) 

70-75 


Tenants settled by proprietor 


20 

(khurnee) 

66 


Non-resident tenants (sirtans) 

(not available) 

20 


Under the earlier rulers, ‘the agricultural assessment originally fixed was extremely 
light, and its rate and amount would appear to have been very rarely revised’. 
Traill, quoted in E.K, Pauw, Report on the tenth settlement of the Garhwal district 
(Allahabad, 1896), p. 53. 

B.H. Baden-Powell, The Land Systems of British India (1892: rprt. Delhi, 
1974), vol. u, pp. 308-15; V.A. Stowell, A Manual of the Land Tenures of the Ku- 
maun Division (1907: rprt. Allahabad, 1937). The latter statement, attributed to 
Pauw, is obviously an overestimate, but is significant in so far as it reflects an offi¬ 
cially perceived contrast with the land systems in the plains. 

^ See B.K. Joshi, ‘Underdevelopment of Hill Areas of UP’, Gin Institute of De¬ 
velopment Studies, Lucknow (mimeo), for some contemporary evidence. 

Cf. D. Thomer, ‘Peasant economy as a category in economic history’, in 
T. Shanin, ed., Peasants and Peasant Societies (Harmondswondi, 1972). G. Pandey, 
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The best class of cultivation was to be found in villages between 
three and five thousand feet above sea level, having access on the 
one hand to good forest and grazing ground, and on the other to 
riparian fields in the depths of the valley. Village sites were usually 
chosen halfway up the spur, below oak forests and the perennial 
springs associated with them, and above the cultivated fields along 
the river bed. In such a situation all crops could be ‘raised to perfec¬ 
tion*, a healthy elevated site was available for houses, and herds of 
cattle could be comfortably maintained. Until 1910 most villages 
came close to this ideal.^^ 

With animal husbandry being as important to their economy as 
grain cultivation, the hillmen and their cattle migrated annually to 
the grass-rich areas of the forest. Temporary cattle sheds {kharaks) 
were constructed and the cultivation of small patches carried out. 
In the permanent hamlets, oak forests provided both fodder and 
fertilizer. Green and dry leaves, which served the cattle as litter, 
were mixed with the excreta of the animals and fermented to give 
manure to the fields. Thus the forest augmented the nutritive value 
of the fields, directly through its foliage and indirectly through the 
excreta of the cattle fed with fodder leaves and forest grass. Broad¬ 
leaved trees also provided the villagers with fuel and agricultural 
implements.^^ 

In the lower hills the extensive chir forests served for pasture. 
Every year the dry grass and pine-needle litter in the chir forest 
was burnt to make room for a fresh crop of luxuriant grass. Simul¬ 
taneously the needle litter, whose soapy surface endangered the 
otherwise sure-footed hill cattle, was destroyed. Very resistant to 
fire, chir was used for building houses and as torchwood. In certain 
parts where pasture was scarce, trees were grown and preserved for 
fodder.^^ 

pp. 12-23, recognizes that Kumaun was ‘exceptional’. Cf. also Asiya Siddiqi, Agra¬ 
rian Change in a Northern Indian State (Oxford, 1973), ch. i-n. 

“ Walton, ‘Almora’, pp. 47-8; idem, British Garhwal: A Gazetteer (Allahabad, 
1911), p. 167. 

This paragraph ia based on Franz Heske, ‘Problem der Walderhaltung in 
Himalaya’ (Problems of forest conservation in the Himalaya), Tharandter For- 
stiichien Jahrbuch 82(8): pp. 545-94 (1931). I am grateful to Professor S.R.D. Cuba 
for help with translation from the German. 

Ibid., pp. 555, 564-5; Paiiw, Garhwal SR, pp. 23, 47. In addition, ‘the hillman 
is indeed eq)wially blessed by the presence in alm^ every jun^ of fruit, vegetables, 
or roots to help him over a period of moderate scarcity’. (Walton, ‘Almora’, p. 59). 
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TABLE 1: Occupational Classification of the Agricultural 
Households in Kumaunt 1911-21 (Workers + Dependants) 


Category 



District 



Naini Tal 
1911 1921 

Almora 

1911 1921 

British Garhwal 
1911 1921 

Those whose income is: 







I. Primarily from rent: 







a) Landlords 

3023 


681 


102 


b) Occupancy tenants 

5025 


21 


2 


c) Ordinary tenants 

15199 


22 


17 


Total Class I 

23247 

722 

724 

530 

121 

155 


(9.98) 

(0.35) 

(0.15) 

(0.11) 

(0.03) 

(0.03) 

II. From cultivation of 







their holdings: 







a) Landlords 

48887 


287952 


292649 



(20.80) 


(59.31) 


(66.60) 


b) Occupancy tenants 

22449 


107519 


104793 



(9.55) 


(22.15) 


(23.85) 


c) Ordinary tenants 

118411 


88337 


34799 



(50.38) 


(17.16) 


(7.92) 


Total Class II 

189747 

184276 

478808 

486776 

432241 

448649 


(80.73) 

(89.15) 

(98.62) 

(98.04) 

(98.37) 

(99.11) 

in. Farm servants and 

14212 

15261 

1771 

2411 

3917 

1744 

field labourers 

(6.05) 

(7.38) 

(0.36) 

(0.49) 

(0.89) 

(0.39) 

IV. Goatherds, shepherds 

4886 

3741 

3151 

6035 

1507 

642 

and herdsmen 

(2.07) 

(1.81) 

(0.65) 

(1.21) 

(0.34) 

(0.14) 

V. Others (including 

2956 

2698 

1053 

763 

1609 

642 

forestry) 

(1.26) 

(1.31) 

(0.22) 

(0.15) 

(0.37) 

(0.14) 

VI. Agriculture and 







pasture (Total) 

235028 

206698 

485507 

496517 

439395 

452692 

VI1. Total population 

323519 

276875 

525104 

530338 

480167 

485186 

VIIL VI as % of VII 

72.65 

74.65 

92.46 

93.62 

91.51 

93.30 


Source; Census of India, 1911 and 1921 

Note: i) A simpler classification was adopted in 1921 owing to the Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement. 

ii) Figures in parentheses denote percentage of agricultural population (VI) 
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Its isolated position and status as a recruiting ground for army 
personnel were reflected in the administrative policies followed in 
Kumaun. Recruitment had started by the mid nineteenth century, 
and both Kumauni and Garhwali soldiers were drafted into Gurkha 
units. The Garhwali Regiment, with headquarters at Lansdowne in 
the outer hills, was formed in 1890 and became the 39th Garhwal 
Rifles in 1901. Essentially peasant farmers who returned to cultivate 
their holdings on retirement, hill soldiers enjoyed an enviable re¬ 
cord for their bravery.^* In these circumstances British land-revenue 
assessment was extraordinarily light—around Rs 3 per family—and 
its revision barely kept up with the increase in population. A rapid 
expansion of the cultivated area was watched over by a highly 
personalized administration under Henry Ramsay, whom fellow 
Englishmen hailed as the uncrowned King of Kumaun.^^ 

At one stage the hills had afforded distinct possibilities for tea 
cultivation. In 1862--3 over 35,0CXD lbs. of tea was produced in Dehra- 
dun and Kumaun, and an estimate of waste land fit for tea 
cultivation revealed that it was feasible to match the entire export 
trade of China from this region alone. The refusal of the hill peasant 
to shed his subsistence orientation and the opposition anticipated at 
the introduction of white settlers led to these plans being shelved.^^ 
In later years, state intervention in the form of induced commer¬ 
cialization of agriculture was conspicuously absent. In the odd year 
when the monsoon failed, grain was imported by the authorities and 
sold at remunerative prices—a measure, it was stressed, necessitated 
not by the poverty of the population (which could well afford to 
buy grain) but by the inaccessibility of many villages and the lack of 
markets in an economy characterized by the absence of traders in 
foodgrains. Such measures may help to explain why no agitations 

” A.L. Mumm, Fivt months in the HinuUayas (London, t909), pp. 13-15; J.C.G. 
Lewer, The Swar and the Jawan (Ilfracombe, Devon, 1981), pp. 46-50; Mason, 
A Matter of Honouty pp. 384, 418-22. Garhwalis won three out of the five VC’s 
awarded to Indians during World War I and were to win undying fame when they 
refused to fire at a crowd of Khudai Khidmatgars at Peshawar in 1930. 

“ H. Ramsay, Comm., K.D. to Secy, Sudder Board of Revenue, NWP & O, no. 
147, dated 14 August 1856 in file no. 2, pre-Muttny Records, Regional Archives, 
Dehradun (RAD); S.D. Pant, 'Social Economy*, p. 88. For Ramsay, see Jim Cor¬ 
bett, My India (Bombay, 1952), ch. iv. 

‘Reports on tea planutions’, in Selections from the Records of the Government 
of the North-western Provinces (hereafter Selections)^ vol. v (Allahabad, 1869), 
pp. 401-43; Atkinson, iii, 317; Walton, 'British Garhwal’, pp. 37-9. 
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related to revenue occurred in either the nineteenth or the twentieth 
century.^* 

III. The Development of Organized Forestry in Kumaun 

Stable forest cover on any terrain is established through the process 
of ecological succession.^’ This succession can generally be divided 
into three stages: (i) the initial stage, in which certain species of 
trees, usually with small or light seeds, take possession of newly ex¬ 
posed ground; (ii) the transitional stages, in which changes take 
place on ground already clothed with some vegetative cover; (iii) the 
climactic stage, which represents the farthest advance towards a 
hygrophilous (i.e. adapted to plentiful water supply) type of vegeta¬ 
tion which the locality is capable of supporting. While it could be 
said that in the Himalaya the oaks and other broad-leaved species 
represent stage (iii) and the conifers stage (ii), in the days before 
forest management mixed forests were the norm. In general, the 
more favourable the locality is for vegetation the greater the number 
of species struggling for existence in it. 

Two points may be noted. First, while the oaks (and other 
broad-leaved species) are more valuable for hill agriculture on both 
ecological and economic grounds, the conifers have had, since the 
inception of ‘scientific’ management, a variety of commercial 
uses. Second, while ‘progressive’ succession—from suge (i) to (ii) to 
(iii)—occurs in nature, ‘retrogressive’ succession—from stage (iii) to 
(ii) to (i)—can be caused by man, either accidentally or deliberately. 
Foresters are cautioned that in many cases ‘the natural trend of this 
succession may be diametrically opposed to what is desirable from 
an economic point of view’.^*^ 

Census of India, 1891, vol. 16, pt. 1, NWP & O (General report), pp. 148-54; 
A.S. Rawat, 'Administration of Land Revenue in British Garhwal (1856-1900)*, in 
Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 21:2 Sc 3 (1981-82), pp. 36-40, 

This brief description of the nature and composition of the Himalayan forests 
is taken from R.S. Troup, Silviculture of Inchon Trees (Oxford, 1921), intro., and 
passim. Early white travellers were impressed by the density and extent of the 
Himalayan forests, e.g. Hardwicke ('Narrative*, 327) who proclaimed that 'the 
forests of oak, fir, and boorans are here more extensive, and the trees of greater 
magnitude, than any I have ever seen*. 

^ Troup, 'Silviculture*, pp. iv-v. 'Economic* is a euphemism for 'commercially 
valuable*. Within this division between coniferous and broad-leaved trees, the most 
important (and common) species, especially in the altitudes inhabited by human 
populadon, are the banj oak {Quercus mcana) and the chir pine (Pmus roxburghu 
(longifolia)). 
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The importance of forests in hill life gave rise to a ‘natural sys¬ 
tem of conservancy* that took different forms. Through religion, 
folklore and tradition the Khasa communities drew a protective 
ring around the forests. Often, hill tops were dedicated to local 
deities and the trees around the summit and on the slopes were 
preserved. Many wooded areas were not of spontaneous growth 
and bore marks of both plantation and preservation.^’ Particularly 
in eastern Kumaun, and around temples, deodar plantations had 
become naturalized. Temple groves of deodar varied in extent 
from a few trees to woods of several hundred acres.As late as 
1953 it was reported that the finest strands of deodar, found near 
temples, were venerated and protected from injuryAn officer 
newly posted to the hills in the 1920s was struck by the way com¬ 
munal action continued to survive in the considerable areas which 
served as village grazing ground, and by the fact that fuel and fod¬ 
der reserves were walled in and well looked after."*"* Traditionally, 
many villages had fuel reserves even on gaon sanjait (common) 
land measured by the government, which the villagers cut over in 
regular rotation by common consent. Chaundkot pargana in Garh- 
wal was singled out for its forests within village boundaries, called 
*hanis\ where branches and trees were only cut at specified times 
and with the permission of the entire village community.*^ Co¬ 
operation of a high order was also manifest in the fixed boundaries 
adhered to by every village—boundaries existing from the time of 
Indian rulers and recognized by Traill in the settlement of 1823. 
Within these boundaries the inhabitants of each village exercised 
various proprietary and other rights of user. In some areas a group 


G.B. Pant, The Forest Problem of Kumann (Allahabad, 1922), pp. 30-1. 

S.B. Bhatia, Working Plan (WP) for the East Almora Forest Division, 1924-25 
to 1933-34 (Allahabad, 1926), pp. 13, 22. 

*’ N.L. Bor, Manual of Indian Forest Botany (Oxford, 1953), p. 13. Dietrich 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General of Forests, had reported the existence of 
numerous sacred groves, the ‘traditional method of forest preservation’, in almost 
all the provinces of India. See his Indian Forestry (Woking, 1897), p. 12. 

** J.K. Pearson, ‘Note on history of proposals for management of village waste 
lands’, dated December 1926, in Forest Department (FD) file 83 of 1909, Uttar 
Pradesh Sute Archives (UPSA), Lucknow. 

** Note by V.A. Stowell, D.C., Garhwal, on ‘Nayabad grants for reafforestation 
purposes’, n.d., prob. 1907; note dated 13 August 1910, by Dharmanand Joshi, late 
Depy. Collector, Garhwal, both in ibid. 
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of villages had joint rights of grazing and fuel, secured by long us¬ 
age and custom.^ 

Since an analagous situation existed in many other forest areas, 
the inception of commercial forestry disrupted existing patterns of 
resource utilization/^ The landmark in the history of Indian fore¬ 
stry is undoubtedly the building of the railway network. The 
large-scale destruction of accessible forests in the early years of 
railway expansion led to the hasty creation of a forest department, 
set up with the help of German experts in 1864. The first task be¬ 
fore the new department was to identify the sources of supply of 
strong and durable timbers—such as sal, teak and deodar—which 
could be used as railway sleepers. As sal and teak were very heavi¬ 
ly worked out,^* search parties were sent to explore the deodar 
forests of the Sutlej and Jamuna valleys.^^ Intensive felling in these 
forests—1.3 million deodar sleepers were exported from the Jamu¬ 
na valley between 1865 and 1878—^forced the government to rely 
on the import of wood from Europe. But with emphasis placed on 
substituting indigenous sleepers for imported ones, particularly in 
the inland districts of North India, the department began to con¬ 
sider the utilization of the Himalayan pines if they responded ade¬ 
quately to antiseptic treatment.^® 

Successful forest administration required checking the deforesta¬ 
tion of the past decades,^^ and for this the assertion of state 

T.D. Gairola, Selected revenue deastons of Kumaun (Allahabad, 1938), p. 209 
ff; A.E. Osmaston, W.P. for the North Garhwal For. Drv., 1921-22 to 1930-31 
(Allahabad, 1921), p. 8; note by O. Joshi, cited in fn. 45. 

These two paragraphs are a somewhat simplified summary of a complex his¬ 
torical process described in detail in my 'Forestry in British and post-British India’. 

Thus, by 1869, the sal forests of the outer hills were all ‘felled in even to de¬ 
solation’. See G.F. Pearson, ‘Sub Himalayan forests of Kumaun and Garhwal’, in 
Selections^ 2nd series, vol. 2 (Allahabad, 1869), p. 132. 

G.P. Paul, Felhng Timber in the Himalayas (Lahore, 1871); Col. R. Strachey, 
Secy., GOI to Secy., PWD, NWP, dated 29 March 1864, no. 10, Revenue B. Progs, 
May, 1864, Foreign Dept., National Archives of India (NAI). 

^ D. Brandis, ‘Memorandum on the supply of railway sleepers of the Hima¬ 
layan pines impregnated in India’, Indian Forester 4:365-85 (April, 1879). While 
every mile of broad gauge railway required 1,800, sleepers, each sleeper lasted 12 
years. The railway network had expanded from 843 to 9,215 miles in 1860-80, 
levelling off at around 32,300 miles by 1910. See GOI, History of Indian Railways 
(Delhi, 1964), p. 214. Thus, at the time Brandis was writing, well over a million 
sleepers were required annually. 

’’ A vivid account of the official measures that induced this deforestation can be 
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monopoly right was considered essential. A prolonged debate 
within the colonial bureaucracy on whether to treat the customary 
use of the forest as based on ‘right' or on ‘privilege* was settled by 
the selective use of precedent and the principle that ‘the right of 
conquest is the strongest of all rights—it is a right against which 
there is no appeal’.®^ Since an initial attempt at asserting state 
monopoly through the Forest Act of 1865 was found wanting, a 
comprehensive all-India act was drafted thirteen years later. This 
act provided for the constitution of ‘reserved’ (i.e. closed) forests, 
divested of existing rights of user to enable sustained timber pro¬ 
duction. The 1878 Act provided for an elaborate procedure of 
forest settlement to deal with all claims of user, which, if upheld, 
could be transferred to a second class of forest designated as 
‘protected’.®^ While the burden of proof to establish ‘legally estab¬ 
lished rights' was on the people, the state could grant both ‘non- 
established rights’ and ‘terminable concessions’ at its discretion.^ 

The systematic management of the Kumaun hill forests com¬ 
menced with the constitution of small blocks of reserved forests to 
furnish a permanent supply of fuel and timber to the administra¬ 
tive centres of Naini Tal and Almora and the cantonment town of 
Ranikhet.®^ A survey was commissioned to report on the detailed 
composition of the hill forests, particularly those within ‘reason¬ 
able distance’ of land and water, and select sites for roads and saw 

found in Stebbing, i, pp. 36-62, 288-9, 505-9, 523-30. By ‘successful’ forest admi¬ 
nistration I mean successful from the viewpoint of strategic imperial needs. 

C.F. Amcry, ‘On Forest rights in India’, in D. Brandis and A. Smythies, eds.. 
Report of the proceedings of the forest conference held at Stmla, October 187S (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1876), p. 27. 

For the 1878 Act, which, apart from minor modifications continues to be in 
operation, the basic documents are: B.H. Badcn-Powell, ‘On the defects of the ex¬ 
isting Forest Law (Act VII of 1865) and proposals for a new Forest Act’, in B.H. 
Baden-Powell and J.S. Gamble, eds.. Report of the proceedings of the forest confer¬ 
ence, 1873-74 (Calcutu, 1874), pp. 3-30; D. Brandis, Memorandum on the forest 
legislation proposed for British India (Other than the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay) (Simla, 1875). ^^2 

^ ‘Instructions for forest settlement officers b the NWP & O’, no- 

XIV, 328-63, 

dated 29 May 1897, m file no. 279, dept. IVA, Fsi no. 2, post-Mutiny Records, 
RAD. Such flexibility equipped the act to deal with the diverse socio-political situa¬ 
tions m which state monopoly was asserted. 

** See D. Brandis, Suggestions regarding forest administration in the NWP & O 
(Calcutta, 1882). 
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mills.^ This was followed in 1893 by the declaration of all unmea¬ 
sured land in the Kumaun division as ‘district protected forest’ 
(DPF). What was thought ‘of primary importance was to assert the 
proprietary right of Government in these forests and lay down 
certain limits to the hitherto unregulated action of right-holders’.^^ 
Official interest in these forests—dominated by the long-leaved or 
chir pine—quickened further when two important scientific de¬ 
velopments were reported by Indian forest officials. The tapping 
of chir pine for oleo-resin had been started on an experimental 
basis in the 1890s, and by 1912 methods of distillation had been 
evolved which would enable the products to compete with the 
American and French varieties that had hitherto ruled the market. 
At the same time, fifty years of experimentation on a process to 
prolong the life of certain Indian woods for use as railway sleepers 
through chemical treatment finally bore fruit. Of the timbers suc¬ 
cessfully treated, the chir and blue pines were both found suitable 
and available in substantial quantities, and could be marketed at a 
sufficiently low price.*® 

Four distinct phases, representing the progressive diminution of 
villagers’ rights in the forests of Kumaun, can be distinguished. 

(i) Between 1815 and 1878, when the state concentrated on the 
submontane sal forests of the Bhabhar, while the forests of Ku¬ 
maun proper were left untouched. However, the forests around 
Naini Tal were demarcated in the 1850s and those around 
Ranikhet and Almora in 1873 and 1875 respectively. 

(ii) Between 1878 and 1893, when the above forests were noti¬ 
fied as reserved under the 1878 Act, while grants of forest made to 
Iron Companies and several other tracts in Almora and Garhwal 
districts were declared reserved or protected forests. 

** Webber, ‘Forests of Upper India', esp. pp. 38-43. 

Note by J.S. Campbell, Comm. K.D., dated 6 August 1910, in FD file 83/ 

1909. 

Puran Singh, ‘Note on the distillation and composition of turpentine oil from 
the chir resin and the clarification of Indian resin’, Indian Forest Records^ vol. rv, 
part I (Calcutta, 1912); R.S. Pearson, ‘Note on the antiseptic treatment of timber in 
India, with q>ecial reference to railway sleepers’, IFR, vol. ni, pt. 1 (Calcutta, 
1912). Also idem, ‘A further note on the antiseptic treatment of timber, with results 
obtaining from past experiments’, IFR, vol. 6, part 9 (Calcutta, 1918). These two 
sets of tindings finally led to the constitution of the Kumaun circle on 2 October 
1912 and forest settlements in the three districts. The two chief products of oleo- 
resin, turpentine and resin, had a wide variety of industrial uses. See Smythies, ‘In¬ 
dia’s forest wealth’, p. 80. 
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(lii) On 17 October 1893 all waste land not forming part of the 
measured area of villages or of the forests earlier reserved was de¬ 
clared to be protected forest under the Act, although the necessary 
enquiry (vide Section 28) had not been made. Thus DPF compris¬ 
ed tree-covered lands, snow-clad peaks, ridges and cliffs, river 
beds, lakes, buildings, temple lands, camping and pasture grounds, 
and roads and shops. A skeletal forest staff was employed, and on 
24 October 1894 eight types of trees, including deodar, chir and 
sal, were reserved. Rules were framed for regulating the lopping of 
trees for fuel and fodder and claims for timber, and trade by villa¬ 
gers in any form of forest produce was prohibited. On 5 April 
1903 the Kumaun DPF were divided into two classes: (a) Closed 
Civil Forests, which the state considered necessary for reproduc¬ 
tion or protection, and (b) Open Civil Forests, where villagers 
could exercise their rights subject to the rules prescribed in 1894. 

(iv) All these cumulative incursions culminated in 1911 with the 
decision to carve extensive reserves out of the DPF. Forest settle¬ 
ments set up in the three districts between 1911 and 1917 resulted 
in the constitution of almost 3,000 square miles of reserved forest 
in the Kumaun division. Elaborate rules were framed for the exer¬ 
cise of rights, specifying the number of cattle to be grazed and 
amount of timber and fuelwood allotted to each rightholder. Villa¬ 
gers had to indent in advance for timber for construction of houses 
and for agricultural implements, which would be supplied by the 
Divisional Forest Officer (DFO) from a notified list of species. 
The annual practice of burning the forest floor for a fresh crop of 
grass was banned within one mile of reserved forests; but as this 
excluded few habitations in these heavily forested hills, the pro¬ 
hibition virtually made the practice illegal.^^ 

Within a few years of commercial working the Kumaun forests 
had become a paying proposition. When one full fifteen-year cycle 
(1896-1911) had revealed that resin tapping did not permanently 
harm trees, attempts were made ‘to develop the resin industry as 
completely and rapidly as possible’.^® Between 1910 and 1920 the 
timber of resin channels tapped rose from 260,000 to 2,135,000,*‘ a 

Details of these rules can be found in Osmaston, ‘North Garhwal WP’, 
appendix. 

“ E.A. Smythies, ‘The resin industry in Kumaun’, forest Bulletin No. 26 (Cal* 
cutta, 1914), p. 3. 

“ Stebbing, in, p. 660. The work was done by small contractors (practically all 
from outside Kumaun), under the supervision of the department. 
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rate of increase matched by the production of resin and turpentine 
(Table 2). When the construction of a new factory at Bareilly 
was completed in 1920—^with a rated capacity of 64,000 cwts of re¬ 
sin and 240,000 gallons of turpentine, a capacity that could be easi¬ 
ly expanded fourfold—^production was outstripping Indian de¬ 
mand. This put under active consideration proposals for the export 
of resin and turpentine to the United Kingdom and the Far East.^^ 
Indeed, the only impediment to increased production was the in¬ 
adequacy of means of communication. The extensive pine forests 
in the interior had to remain untapped, with extraction restricted 
to areas well served by mule tracks and sufficiently close to rail¬ 
heads. 

TABLE 2: Imports into and Production in India of Resin and 

Turpentine, 1907-23*‘^ 


Year 
April to 
March 


Resin 



Turpentine 


Imjjorts 

Indian 

production 

Total 

(cwis) 

Imports 

Indian 

producuon 

Total 

(gallons) 

1907-08 

76,200 

4,845 

81,045 

225,560 

16,086 

241,646 

1910-11 

41,600 

6,625 

48,225 

197,720 

17,051 

214,771 

1913-14 

45,769 

20,100 

65,869 

193,937 

58,803 

252,740 

1916-17 

18,760 

43,500 

62,260 

80,000 

125,663 

205,663 

1919-20 

13,855 

46,700 

60,555 

113,638 

148,680 

262,318 

1921-22 

10,602 

57,200 

67,802 

70,369 

163,151 

233,520 

1922-23’' 

18,037 

82,000 

100,037 

90,364 

279,100 

369,404 

. 


Source: Smythies, ‘India’s Forest Wealth’, p. 83. 
Calendar Year 1922. 


The War provided a fillip to the production of chir sleepers. The 
cessation of antiseptic imports proved a ‘blessing in disguise’ when 
the Munitions Board requisitioned untreated sleepers.^ Almost 
four lakh sleepers were supplied during 1916-18, and the Kumaun 
circle began to show a financial surplus for the first time, with all 

Imperial Institute, Indian Trade Enquiry, Report on lac, turpentine and resin 
(London, 1922), esp. pp. 29-51. India was the only source of oleo-resin within the 
British dominions. 

Until 1920, two factories accounted for total production—Bhowali (U.P.) 
accounted for roughly 60 per cent and Jalloo (Punjab) for the rest. 

Stebbing, lit, pp. 658-9. 
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stocks cleared. The government saw-mill was unable to deal with 
all the indents it received. Nevertheless, over 5,000 chir trees were 
felled and sawn annually. For the Forest Department, its activities 
during the war were adequate justification of the recent and con¬ 
troversial forest settlement in the hills.** 

IV. Begar in Kumaun 

The system of forced labour in Kumaun, known by various names 
during the colonial period {coolie utar, harduish, begar, godam) has 
been the subject of a fine recent study.** The British in fact operated 
the system, a legacy of the petty hill chiefs who preceded them, 
from Darjeeling to Simla, on grounds of administrative convenience 
in tracts whose physical situation made both commercial transport 
and boarding houses economically unattractive. As embodied in 
their settlement agreements,*^ landholders were required to provide 
several sets of services for all government officials on tour and for 
white travellers (e.g. shikaris and mountaineers). The most common 
of these involved carrying loads and building chappars (temporary 
rest huts), and the supply of provisions (bardaish) such as milk, 
food, grass, wood and cooking vessels. Although only hissedars 
and khaikhars were technically liable to be called upon to provide 
coolie-bardaish, sirtans were also held liable ‘as a matter of custom 
and convenience’. Other forms of statutory labour included the col¬ 
lection of material and levelling of sites for buildings, roads, and 
other public works, transporting the luggage of regiments moving 
from Lansdowne, and the carrying of iron and wood for the build¬ 
ing of bridges in the interior. Old men and widows were exempt 

** Ann$tal progress report of forest admimstratton m the United Provinces for the 
forest year I9i6-t7 (hereafter APFD) (Allahabad, 1918), pp. 20, 38, 45; APFD 
1917-18, pp. 22-3. 1 have estimated the number of trees felled from figures (per¬ 
taining to recorded fellings only) given in different working plans. 

“ Shekhar Pathak, ‘Uttarakhand mein coolie begar pratha: 1815-1949’, unpub¬ 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Dept, of History, Kumaun University, 1980. Also his ‘Kumaun 
mein begar anmulan andolan’, paper presented at Seminar on Peasant Movements 
in UP, Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), 19-20/10/1982 (I am grateful to Shahid 
Amin for giving me this reference). These arc hereafter referred to as Pathak (1) and 
(2) respectively. 

As Taradutt Gairola argued, the Allahabad High Court had passed judgments 
that the practice was in fact illegal. See his speech in the Legislative Council of UP, 
dtd. 16-12-1918 in file no. 21 of 1918-19, dept, xv. Regional Archives, Naini Tal 
(RAN). 
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from these burdens at the discretion of the DC; otherwise, remis¬ 
sions were rarely granted. According to the settlement villagers 
were to be reimbursed for these services, but in actual practice they 
were often rendered free.** While convinced of the ‘inequity of the 
practice’ as early as 1850, the government had concluded after an 
enquiry that there existed no available substitute.*’ 

Hie incidence of utar was comparatively slight in the first century 
of British rule. Nevertheless, its impressment was resisted in various 
ways. The village padhan (himself exempt) occasionally concealed 
some of the hissedars in his village; or, as travellers who indented 
for coolies often found out, the headman was ‘openly defied’ by his 
villagers, who refused to supply labour or provisions.^® When cen¬ 
sus returns from Garhwal reported a large excess of males over 
females in the 10-14 age group, this discrepancy was traced to the 
age (16 years) at which men were called upon to carry loads or fur¬ 
nish bardaish. Thus all those whose age could possibly be under¬ 
stated were reported to be under 16.^* Officials commented too that 
the hillman’s aversion to work under compulsion had led to an un¬ 
deserved reputation for indolence. While he worked hard enough in 
his fields, coolie labour, especially during the agricultural season, 
was performed in a manner that made his resentment apparent.^^ 
Travellers and soldiers thus often found themselves stranded when 
villagers failed to oblige in carrying their luggage. Ramsay had to 
levy a fine of Rs 500 on a village near Someshwar in Almora district 
which struck against utar. Another strike in 1903 led to the impris¬ 
onment of fourteen villagers of Khatyadi. Concurrently, opposition 
to the begar system was expressed in newspapers, edited by 
nationalists of the Gokhale school, from Almora, Naini Tal and 
Dehradun.^^ The Kumaun Parishad based in Almora took up both 


“ Note by D.A. Barker on quli-hardaish, dated !3 April 1915, in General 
Administration Department (GAD) file 398/1913, UPSA (‘Begar system in the Ku¬ 
maun division’). Also Pathak (2), pp. 1-2. 

NWP, Board of Revenue Proceedings, vol. 491, cons. 97, pro. 286, ‘Forced 
labour in Kumaun and Garhwal’, India Office Library, London (notes collected by 
Shri Dharampal). 

^ Batten, Kumaun SR, p. 270. ‘Mountaineer’, ‘Summer ramble’, p. 167. 

Census of India, 1891, vol. 16, pi. 1 (NWP & O), General Report, pp. 29-30. 

” Stowell, ‘Manual of land tenures’, pp. 150-6; Walton, ‘British C-ihwal’, pp. 
68-9, 

Pathak (2), pp. 4-14. 
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the begar and forest issues, and asked the Forest Department to hire 
its own coolies and build more roads/^ 

With the advent of the Forest Department, the burden of these 
services on the Kumaun villager dramatically increased. The re¬ 
servation of the forest and its future supervision involved extensive 
touring by forest officials who took utar and bardaish for granted. 
Coming close on the heels of the demarcation of the forests, the 
additional burdens created by the new department evoked a predict¬ 
able response. Forest officers touring in the interior of Garhwal 
were unable to obtain grain, as villagers, even where they had sur¬ 
plus stock, refused to supply to a department they regarded *as 
disagreeable interlopers to be thwarted if possible'.Utar, in the 
words of the Kumaun Forest Grievances Committee ‘one of the 
greatest grievances which the residents of Kumaun had against the 
forest settlement’^^—when coupled with the curtailment of com¬ 
munity control over forests represented an imposition unpre¬ 
cedented in its scope and swiftness. Villagers looked back, not 
altogether without justification, to a ‘golden age’ when they had full 
freedom to roam over their forest habitat, and state interference was 
at its minimum. These emotions were beautifully expressed by a 
government clerk who applied for exemption from begar and 
bardaish thus: 

In days gone by every necessities of life were in abundance to villagers 
than to others (and) there were no such Government laws and regula¬ 
tions prohibiting the free use of unsurveyed land and forest by them as 
they have now. The time itself has now become very hard and it has 
been made still harder by the imposiuon of different laws, regulations, 
and taxes on them and by increasing the land revenue. Now the village 
life has been shadowed by all the miseries and inconveniences of the 
present day laws and regulations. They are not allowed to fell down a 
tree to get fuels from its for their daily use and they cannot cut leaves 
of trees beyond certain ponion of them for fodder to their animals. But 
the touring officials, still view the present situation with an eye of the 
past and press them to supply good grass for their horses, fuels for 
their kitchens, and milk for themselves and their (retinue) without even 

See Lener from Comm. KD, to Chief Secreury, UP, di. 18-9-1916, in FD file 
164/1916, UPSA. 

” D.O. no. lox, dt. 6 February 1917, from DFO, North Garhwal to Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests (CF) Kumaun Circle, GAD file 398/1913. 

Report of the Kumaun Forest Grievances Committee (hereafter KFGC), in 
Progs. A, June 1922, nos. 19-24, file no. 522/1922, Dept, of Rev. & Agl. (Forests), 
p. 2, NAI. 
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thinking of making any payment for these things to them who after 
spending their time, money and labour can hardly procure them for 
their own use. In short, all the privileges of village life, as they were 
twenty years ago, are nowhere to be found now, still the officials hank¬ 
er after the system of yore when there were everything in abundance 
and within the reach of villagers. 

As one can discern from this petition, the new laws and regula¬ 
tions were already beginning to threaten the considerable autonomy 
enjoyed by the Khasa village community. Here, as elsewhere in col¬ 
onial South and South East Asia, unusual exactions and other forms 
of state encroachment upon the privileges of individuals or com¬ 
munities were regarded as transgressing the traditional relationship 
between ruler and ruled. By clashing with his notions of economic 
justice, increased state intervention breached the ‘moral economy’ 
of the peasant.^* Anticipating that the hillman would react by 
‘throwing his Forest loads down the khud and some day an unfor¬ 
tunate Forest Officer may go after them’, Wyndham, the commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaun, believed that the only way to prolong the life of 
the utar system would be for forest officials to use pack ponies. 
Government could hardly defend the use of utar by a money¬ 
making department which, if it continued to avail of begar, would 
hasten the end of the system.^’ Echoing the commissioner’s senti¬ 
ments, the Garhwal lawyer and Legislative Council member Tara- 
dutt Gairola pleaded for a ‘vigorous policy of reform’, failing which 
‘trouble (would) arise’ at the revision of the revenue settlement.*® 
These warnings were to prove prophetic, but in the meantime 
the state hoped to rely on a series of ameliorative measures. The 
Lieutenant-Governor had in 1916 rejected the possibility of the 
utar system itself being scrapped; while it had caused ‘hardship’ in 
certain areas the government, he emphasized, was concerned mere- 

Petition to Sir James Meston, L-G, UP, by Pandit Madan Narayan Bist (vil¬ 
lage Ulaingad, patti Wallawigad, Almora), clerk on duty at the office of the 
Director-General of Archaeology at Ootacamund, dt. 17 May 1913, GAD file 398/ 
1913. Grammar and punctuation as in original. 

Cf. J.C. Scott, The Moral Economy of the Peasant (New Haven, 1976). 

” ‘Note on transport of Forest officials by Utar and pack ponies', by Comm. 
KD, dtd. 17 September 1919, in source cited in fn. 67. 

^ ‘Report of the Kumaun Sub-committee of the board of communications on 
coolie utar and bardaish in Kumaun'; Sd/- P. Wyndham, Chairman, dated 9 Octo¬ 
ber 1919; note on above report by T.D. Gairola, dated 17 October 1919, GAD file 
739/1920, UPSA. 
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ly ‘with checking any abuses of the system’.** In a move initiated 
by Gairola, coolie agencies were started in parts of Garhwal: by 
paying money into a common fund from which transport and sup¬ 
plies were arranged, villagers were not required to perform these 
tasks themselves.*^ In other parts, registers were introduced to en¬ 
sure that the utar burden did not fall disproportionately on any in¬ 
dividual or village. Officers were advised to camp only at fixed 
places and procure grain from merchants subsidized by the gov¬ 
ernment. Rules were framed prescribing what kinds of supplies 
could be indented for, and loads restricted to twenty-five seers per 
coolie.*^ In a bid to ‘raise the status of the soldier’, retired and 
serving members of the Garhwal regiments were granted personal 
exemption from utar in 1900, although they were required to pro¬ 
vide a substitute.*^ This was extended during World War I into an 
unconditional exemption for all combatant members of the 39th 
Garhwalis, and for the direct heirs of soldiers killed in battle.*"* 
The introduction of these ‘palliatives which afford a considerable 
measure of relief’, it was hoped, would ensure the continuance of 
the system itself.*^ 

V. Early Resistance to Forest Management 

It is important to understand the dislocations in agrarian practice 
consequent on the imposition of forest management. The working 
of a forest for commercial purposes necessitates its division into 
blocks or coupes, which are completely closed after the trees are 


Speech by Sir James Meston at Darbar held in Naini Tal on 30 September 
1916, in GAD file 108/1918, UPSA. 

See, for example, ‘Annual report of the coolie agencies in Garhwal district for 
1911-ir, in GAD file 398/1913. 


** No. 6544/XV/50, dated 10 September 1916, from Comm., KD to Chief 
Secretary UP; ‘Rules for touring officials in the hill panis of the Kumaun division’, 
Sd/-Comm., KD, 18 October 1916, both in ibid. 


No 


6056 


XVI-19' 


dated 19 July 1900, from Comm. KD to Chief Secretary, 

NWP & O; No. PvsiK T dated 4 August 1900, from Chief Secretary, NWP 
1-303B' ** 


& O, to Deputy General, Bengal, both in file no. 19 of 1899-1900, dept, xvi, 
RAN. 


** No. 116S/III/398, dated 5 June 1916, from Chief Secretary, UP to Officers 
Commanding 1st and 2nd Cos, 39th Garhwal Rifles, GAD file 398/1913. 

“ Siee note by Under Secretary to Chief Secretary, UP, dated 17 August 1913, in 
ibid. 
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felled to allow regeneration to take place. Closure to men and cat¬ 
tle is regarded as integral to successful reproduction, and grazing 
and lopping, if allowed, are regulated in the interests of the repro¬ 
duction of favoured species of trees.*^ Further, protection from 
fire is necessary to ensure the regeneration and growth to maturity 
of young saplings. Thus the practice of firing the forests had to be 
regulated or stopped in the interests of sustained production of 
chir pine. While the exercise of rights, where allowed, was speci¬ 
fied in elaborate detail, rightholders had the onerous responsibil¬ 
ity, under Section 78 of the Act, of furnishing knowledge of forest 
offences to the nearest authority and of extinguishing fires, howev¬ 
er caused, in the state forests. In general, as endorsed by the strin¬ 
gent provisions of the Forest Act, considerations of control were 
paramount. 

We find evidence of protest at the contravention of traditional 
rights well before the introduction of forest management. Charcoal 
required for smelting iron in the mines of Kumaun was brought 
from neighbouring forests, and where these lay within the bound¬ 
aries of villages the inhabitants prevented wood being cut without 
the payment of malikhana.^* And in the years following the con¬ 
stitution of the DPF in 1893, the Deputy Commissioner (DC) of 
Garhwal reported that ‘forest administration consists for most part 
in a running fight with the villagers’.*’ 

Even where discontent did not manifest itself in overt protest, 
the loss of control over forests was acutely felt. The forest settle¬ 
ment officer of British Garhwal, at the time of the constitution of 
the reserved forests, commented: 

[The] notion obstinately persists in the minds of all, from the highest 
to the lowest, that Government is taking away their forests from them 
and is robbing them of their own property. The notion seems to have 
grown up from the complete lack of restriction or control over the use 
by the people of waste land and forest during the first 80 years after the 

See Ramachandra Guha, ‘The nature of forestry "Science” PPST BidUtin 
(Madras), 3(1), May 1983. 

** J.O.B. Beckett, ‘Iron and copper mines in the Kumaun division’, report 
dated 31 January 1850, in Selections, vol. iii (Allahabad, 1867), pp. 31-8. There is 
not a single malgoozar of any of the villages in the neighbourhood of the iron 
mines, who has not at one time or other endeavoured to levy a tax on the char¬ 
coal burners..(Ibid., p. 36, emphasis added). 

** ‘Note on forest administration for my Successor’, by McNair, Garhwal, 
dated February 1907, in FD file 11/1908, UPSA. 
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British occupation. The oldest inhabitant therefore, and he naturally is 
regarded as the greatest authority, is the most assured of the antiquity 
of the people’s right to uncontrolled use of the forest; and to a rural 
community there appears no difference between uncontrolled use and 
proprietary right. Subsequent regulations—and these regulations are all 
very recent—-only appear to them as a gradual encroachment on their 
rights, culminating now in a final act of confiscation... [My] best 
efforts however have, 1 fear, failed to get the people generally to grasp 
the change in conditions or to believe in the historical fact of govern¬ 
ment ownership.’® 

This brings out quite clearly that alternative conceptions of prop¬ 
erty and ownership lay at the root of the conflict between the state 
and hill villagers over forest rights. There did not exist a developed 
notion of private property among these peasant communities, a 
notion particularly inapplicable to communally-owned and man¬ 
aged woods and pasture land. In contrast, the state’s assertion of 
monopoly over forests was undertaken at the expense of what 
British officials insisted were individually claimed rights of user. 
With the 'waste and forest lands never having attracted the atten¬ 
tion of former governments’’^ there existed strong historical justi¬ 
fication for the popular belief that all forests within village bound¬ 
aries were ‘the property of the villagers* 

The affirmation of state control—and its obverse, the diminu¬ 
tion of customary rights—^had an unfortunate effect, with the loss 
of control contributing to a growing alienation of man from forest. 
The demarcation of reserved forests having given rise to the spe¬ 
culation that the state would take away other wooded areas from 
their control, villagers were in certain cases deforesting woodland. 
But where ownership was still vested in the community, forests 
continued to be well looked after, such as the twenty-mile stretch 
between Rudraprayag and Karanprayag in the Alakananda valley, 

J.C. Nelson, Forest Settlement report of the Garbwal district (Lucknow, 1916), 
pp. 10-11. 

’* Pauw, Gmrhwal SR, p. 52. 

Gairola, Selected revenue decisions, p. 211. Emphasis added. Gairola’s account 
(ibid., pp. 209-13) brings out the ch ’nged conditions in which the state deemed it 
necessary to usurp a previously non-existent ‘right’ of government to forests and 
waste land. This dichotomy between colonial and indigenous notions of property 
right was at the root of much of the discontent in tribal areas over forest regula¬ 
tions. See, for example, G.V.S. de Silva, N. Mehta, M.A. Rahman and P. Wignaraja, 
Bhoomi Sena: a struggle for people’s power’. Development dialogue, no. 2 of 1979, 
pp. 4-11. 
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where the government had explicitly made over these forests to the 
neighbouring villages.^^ As later developments indicated, the small 
extent of forests under the control of village panchayats was in¬ 
variably well managed.’^ 

Discontent with the new forest regulations manifested itself in 
various other ways. Desertion was considered by a group of villa¬ 
gers belonging to Tindarpur patti in Garhwal, who approached an 
English planter for land ‘as the new forest regulations and restric¬ 
tions were pressing on them so severely that they wished to mi¬ 
grate into another district and climate rather than put up with 
them any longer’.’* Another time-honoured form of protest— 
non-compliance with imposed regulations—^was evident when 
villagers gave misleading information at the time of the fixation of 
rights.’^ As villagers were ‘not in a frame of mind to give much 
voluntary assistance’, one DFO predicted accurately their ‘active 
resentment’ at the fire protection of large areas and their closure to 
grazing and other rights.’^ 

The year 1916 witnessed a number of ‘malicious’ fires in the 
newly constituted reserved forests. In May the forests in the Gaula 
range of Naini Tal division were set ablaze. The damage reported 
was exclusively in chir forests, and 28,000 trees which were burnt 
had to be prematurely felled. For the circle as a whole it was esti¬ 
mated that at least 64 per cent of the 441 fires which burnt 388 
square miles (as against 188 fires that had burnt 35 square miles in 
the preceding year) were ‘intentional’.’® 

The ‘deliberate and organized incendiarism’ of the summer of 
1916 brought home to the state the unpopularity of the forest set¬ 
tlement and the virtual impossibility of tracing those who were re¬ 
sponsible for the fires. Numerous fires broke out simultaneously 

T.D. Gairola to Secretary, Govt. UP, dated 8 Jan lary 1918; note by D. Joshi 
cited in fn. 45, both in FD file 83/1909, 

^ See C.M. John, WP for the Garhwal For. Dw., 1940-41 to 1954-5S (Allahabad, 
1940), p. 20; D.N. Lohani, WP for the North and South Garhwal Divisions, 1958-39 
to 1972-73 (Allahabad, 1%2), p. 35. 

” District and Sessions Judge, Moradabad, to Pvt. Secretary to L-G, UP, dated 2 
March 1916, in FD file 163/1916 (‘Forest Settlement Grievances in the KD’), 
UPSA. 

Nelson, Forest Settlement Report, pp. 2-4, 13, 25. 

Osmaston, North Garhwal WP, p. 67. 

APFD, 1916-17, p. 7; Report on the administration of the United Provincet of 
Agra and Oudh, 1913-16 (Allahabad, 1916), p. vni. 
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over large areas, and often the occurrence of a fire was the signal 
for general ‘firing’ in the whole neighbourhood. Forty-four fires 
occurred in North Garhwal division, almost all in order to obtain 
a fresh crop of grass. In Naini Tal and in the old reserves of 
Airadeo and Binsar of Almora district—areas which had been fire 
protected for many years—an established crop of seedlings was 
wiped out. The areas chosen for attack had been under both felling 
and resin-tapping operations. In Airadeo the fire continued for 
three days and two nights, with ‘new fires being started time after 
time directly a counterfiring line was successfully completed’. As a 
result of such ‘incendiarism’, several thousand acres of forest were 
closed to all rights for a period of ten years.’’ 

The protests against the forest settlement were viewed with 
apprehension in Lucknow, where the Lieutenant-Governor, anti¬ 
cipating the conclusion of World War I, observed that ‘it would be 
a pity for the 39th Garhwalis to come home and find their villages 
seething with discontent’. Reporting on the situation, the DC of 
Garhwal concluded somewhat self-evidently that the government 
could not but affect village life in every patti by taking over the 
forests. The people’s ‘dislike of the Forest department and the 
horde of new underlings let loose on the district’ was shared by 
the soldiers, one of whom stated that if the war had ended before 
they left Europe, they could have petitioned the King to rescind 
the settlement. Tbs soldiers’ discontent was evidently disturbing, 
for, as the district officer put it, ‘if we can get them on our side it 
will be a great thing. . . They are already a power in the land and 
will be still more a power after the war’.’®*^ The Forest Department 
continued to be complacent about the possibilities of such discon¬ 
tent blowing over when the villagers had ‘greater familiarity with 
the true aims of the department’.They pointed, alternatively, to 
the strategic and financial results obtained in a few years of com- 

” APFD, 1915-16, p. 7f. H.G. Champion, 'Observations on some effects of 
fires in the chtr {Pmus longifolia) forests of the West Almora Division’, Indian 
Forester 45 [1919]: pp. 353-63. H.G. Champion, WP for the Central Almora For. 
Div. (1922), pp. 13-14. 

J.C. Meston to Comm. K.D., dated 5 March 1916; D.C. Garhwal to L-G, 
dated 27 March 1916; 'Note on the forest settlement and the Garhwali officers of 
the regiment’, by DC, Garhwal, dated 20 March 1916, all in FD file 163/1916. 

GO no. 197/XIV/163, dated 14 February 1918, appended to APFD, 1916-17. 
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mercial working.*®^ But the commissioner of Kumaun, Percy 
Wyndham, the senior official entrusted with law and order, was 
considerably less sanguine. He preferred that the hills should con¬ 
tinue to provide 'excellent men for sepoys, police and all such 
jobs*—a prospect jeopardized by the Forest Department which 
had demarcated the 39th Garhwali villages as if ‘the world were 
made for growing trees and men were vermin to be shut in’. In a 
situation where the ‘Revenue Department holds the whole country 
by bluff’ without the help of regular police, Wyndham was clearly 
not prepared to enforce new rules on a ‘dissatisfied people’ and 
preferred to do away with forest rules and staff altogether.’®^ 

Contravention of the new regulations concerning lopping, 
grazing and the duties of rightholders was, as Table 3 indicates, 
perhaps the most tangible evidence of the continuing friction. Fi¬ 
gures from other forest circles are given by way of comparison. 
While the number of yearly convictions in the Kumaun circle far 
exceeded those obtained elsewhere, a comparison with ‘Criminal 
Justice’ in Kumaun itself is no less revealing. Over a ten-year 
period (1898-1908), an average of only 416 persons was convicted 
annually in Almora district on account of cognizable crime of all 
kinds, ranging from non-payment of excise to murder.’®"* Indeed, 
with the absence of an adequate patrolling staff, many breaches of 
the forest law went undetected.’®^ Underlying the stiff resistance 
to the regulations of the Forest Department was a tradition of 
hundreds of years of unrestricted use. 

The continuing opposition to forest administration bore a strong 
similarity to traditional methods of social protest in Kumaun and 
Garhwal. Known as dhandak, peasant movements had typically 
encompassed two major forms of protest. First of all, peasants re¬ 
fused to comply with imposed rules and the officials who enforced 
these. Occasionally, when the demands grew excessive and were 

Sec GO no. 114/XIV/172 of 1918, dated 4 February 1919, appended to 
APFD, 1917-18. 

103 ijjfyndham to Meston, dated 26 June 1916 and 3 July 1916; ‘Subjects for dis¬ 
cussion at the conference of selected officers to be held at Government House 
Naini Tal at 10,30 a.m. on the 28th August 1916’; Sd/- P. Wyndham, dated 14 Au¬ 
gust 1916, all in FD file 163/1916. 

Figures calculated from Walton, ‘Almora’, appendix, table v (‘Criminal Jus¬ 
tice'). 

See, for example, GO no. 1237-XIV-209, dated 2 November 1922, appended 
to APFD, 1921-2. 
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Circle 

Western Circle 

Eastern Circle 

Kumaun Circle^ 

Year 

A(2) 

B<*) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1911-12 

786 

1798 

1167 

2306 

958 

2159 

1912-13 

881 

2182 

1230 

2424 

1203 

3374 

1913-14 

1006 

2091 

1365 

2905 

1309 

3864 

1914-15 

1248 

2681 

1646 

3293 

1671 

5857 

1915-16 

1401 

2662 

1514 

3029 

1610 

5796 

1916-17 

1368 

2517 

1636 

2944 

2023 

10264 

1917-18 

1242 

2364 

1530 

2777 

2197 

11046 

1918-19 

1153 

2058 

1723 

3167 

2167 

11024 

1919-20 

1162 

2120 

1378 

2773 

2136 

13457 

1920-21 

926 

1618 

901 

2154 

1723 

10328 

1921-22 

1248 

2437 

1622 

839 

2070 

3799(3) 


Source: APFD, relevant years. 

Note: (1) The total area of reserved forest in U.P. equalled 4.32 million acres, of 
which 1.91 million acres lay in the Kumaun Circle. 

(2) A = Cases; B = Convictions (persons). 

(3) Cases dropped due to the recommendation of the Kumaun Forest 
Grievances Committee. 


backed by force, villagers fled to the jungles or across political 
frontiers into British territory. Alternatively, they would catch 
hold of an offending official, shave his head and moustache, put 
him on a donkey with his face towards the tail and drive him out 
of the state. Such non-co-operation at a local level often culmin¬ 
ated in a gathering of men drawn from neighbouring villages. Hav¬ 
ing decided not to cultivate their fields or pay revenue, peasants 
marched to the capital, accompanied by the beating of drums. 
Here they demanded an audience with the king and the repeal of 
the new laws.*°* 

From ‘dand kiye gi', the admonition used by Garhwali mothers to hush trou¬ 
blesome child ren. (Personal communication from Shoorbeer Singh Panwar). This 
account of the dhandak is based on my archival and field research on peasant move¬ 
ments in the princely state of Tehri Garhwal. For reports on dhandaks, see inter 
o/m, Foreign Dept., Internal B. Progs, October 1907, nos. 37-9, NAI; T.D. Gairo- 
la, ‘The disturbance in Rawain (Tehri)’, Leadert 3 August 1930. An identical form 
of protest, called 'dum\ was widely prevalent all over the hills, in the trans-Jamuna 
hill chiefdoms. See ‘Mass demonstrations in the hills’, Indian States Reformer (De- 
hra Dun), 22 May 1932; Foreign Dept. Internal-A Progs, March 1908, nos. 42-3, 
NAI. 
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In the dhandak, physical violence (barring isolated attacks on 
officials) was conspicuous by its absence. Its socio-cultural idiom 
was predicated firstly on the traditional relationship between raja 
and prajay and secondly on the democratic character of these 
peasant communities. By protesting in such a manner, peasants 
actually believed that they were helping the king—to whom they 
accorded a quasi-divine status—restore justice. Once punishment 
was inflicted thus on erring officials, the dhandak invariably 
subsided—only to flare up again when fresh cases of tyranny 
occurred. 

The dhandak essentially represents a right to revolt which is 
sanctioned by custom. Hindu scriptures urged obedience to the 
sovereign as well as the right to revolt when the king failed to pro¬ 
tect his people. A form of rebellion sanctioned by customary law 
has existed in many pre-capitalist societies, from medieval Europe 
to twentieth-century African kingdoms. In the words of Weber, 
‘opposition is never directed against the system as such—it is a 
case of “traditionalist” revolution’, the accusation against the ruler 
being that he failed to observe the traditional limits to his 
power.In the area covered by my study, the dhandak embo¬ 
died, however, a distinctive form of social protest which continued 
to be used, albeit with variations, during the colonial period. Ves¬ 
tiges of this form of collective resistance can be found in contem¬ 
porary peasant movements as well.*®* 

VI. The Utar and Forest Movements, 1921 

Meanwhile, village opposition to the begar system was matched 
organizationally by the establishment of the Kumaun Parishad in 
1916. This association of local journalists, lawyers and intellec¬ 
tuals, chaired in its initial years by Rai Bahadurs professing loyalty 
to the King Empetor, underwent a rapid transformation with the 
onset of the Forest Department and the enhancement of the cus- 


See K.M. Panikkar, The Ideas of Sovereignty and State in Indian Political 
Thought (Bombay, 1%3), p. 22; Fritz Kem, Kingship and the law in the middle ages, 
translated by S.B« Chrtmes (Oxford, 1956); Max Gluckman, Order and Rebellion in 
Tribal Africa (London, 1963); Max Weber, Economy artd Society, edited by Guen¬ 
ther Roth and Claus Wittich (Berkeley, 1978), i, p. 227. 

Cf. Ramachandra Guha, ’Sociology of Chipko: a study of the Badyargarh 
Andolan, 1979', in M.K. Raha (ed.), Himalaya: from East to West (Delhi, forthcom¬ 
ing). 
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tomary services. The impact of village-level protest and indirectly 
the upsurges elsewhere in India contributed to a growing radica- 
lization of the Parishad, best exemplified in the person of Badri- 
dutt Pande of Almora. As Shekhar Pathak has compellingly 
shown, Pande, far more than other Kumaun nationalists (such as 
Govind Ballabh Pant), was acutely aware of the growing discon¬ 
tent among the peasantry. (However, most Parishad leaders were 
small landholders, like the majority of their kinsmen, and perhaps 
less alienated from the villages than urban nationalists in many 
other parts of India).Convinced of the futility of memoranda 
presented to government by a few individuals based in Almora, 
Pande and his associates sought to establish branches of the 
Parishad in the villages of Kumaun. Simultaneously, his weekly 
Shaktiy published from Almora, became an important forum in 
which the begar system and forest rules were made the butt of stri¬ 
dent criticism.' 

In 1920 Shakti reported a strike against utar by villages in Patti 
Kairarao, with villagers refusing to pay the fine levied on them. At 
the annual session of the Kumaun Parishad, held at Kashipur in 
December 1920, a major conflict arose between those who still 
hoped to negotiate with the state and village representatives who 
pressed for direct action. After the reformists had walked out, the 
latter urged Badridutt Pande and other Parishad leaders to come to 
the Uttaraini fair.'" Held in mid-January at Bageshwar (a temple 
town at the confluence of the Saryu and Gomati rivers), this fair 
annually attracted fifteen to twenty thousand pilgrims from all 
over the hills. 

Here matters came to a head. In early January the Conservator 
of Forests was refused coolies at Dwarahat and Ganai, and anti¬ 
cipating a strike the DC of Almora, W.C. Dible, urgently asked 
the government for a declaration of its future policy (a request 
summarily dismissed)."^ At Bageshwar a crowd of over ten 

See Pant’s evidence to the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (Lon¬ 
don, 1927), vol. VII, p. 360. 

Shekhar Pathak, Badridutt Pande aur unka yug (Lucknow, 1982), pp. 12-24, 
hereafter Pathak (3). 

Pathak (2), pp. 22-4. Prominent among the village activists was Mohan Singh 
Mehu of Katyur. 

DC no. C.3, dated Bageshwar, 17 January 1921, from DC, Almora to 
Conun., KD; extract from confidential fortnighdy report of Comm., KD, dated 10 
January 1921, both in Police Department (PD) file 1151/1921, UPSA. 
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thousand heard Badridutt pass on a message from Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi that *he would come and save them from oppression as he did 
in Champaran’. When almost everyone responded to a call to raise 
their hands to show that they would refuse utar, Pande continued: 
*After abolishing coolie utar they would agitate for the forests. He 
would ask them not to extract resin, or saw sleepers, or take forest 
contracts. They should give up service as forest guard which in¬ 
volves insulting their sisters and snatching their sickles*. Slogans in 
praise of Mahatma Gandhi and ‘Swatantra Bharat’ and cries that 
the government was anniyayi (unjust) rent the air.^'^ In a dramatic 
gesture, village headmen flung their coolie registers into the 
Saryu."^ 

In the weeks following the fair, several officials were stranded 
when the villages neighbouring Bageshwar declined to supply 
coolies. Elsewhere, only khushkharid (i.e. on payment) coolies 
were available at extraordinarily high rates. With school masters 
and other government functionaries extending their support to the 
movement, Dible hastily summoned the regular police."^ Pathak 
has imcovered evidence of at least 146 anti-begar meetings in diffe¬ 
rent villages of Garhwal and Kumaun between January and April 
1921.^'* When the DFO of Almora complained of the continuing 
difficulties faced by touring officials, he was tersely told that the 
district administration was not in a position to ‘give you or your 
department one utar coolie’.^Requests for utar were not made in 
tracts where they were likely to be refused."* In a matter of weeks 
the state’s determination not to dispense with the system itself had 
broken down, and its abolition followed. In the following year, 
over 1.6 lakh rupees were spent by the exchequer on the transport 
and stores of touring officials in the hills. 

Siunmary of Badridutt Pande’s speech at Bageshwar, by S. Ijaz AU, Deputy 
Collector, Almora, in ibid. 

**'* Pathak (2), p. 28. 

DC Almora, to Comm., KD, no. C.3, dated 17 January 1921; same to same, 
no. C.4, dated 20 January 1921; no. 43, C.I., 21, dated 29 January 1921, from 
Conun., KD, to Chief Secretary UP, all in PD file 1151/1921. 

Pathak (1), appendix in. 

No. 42, C.l. 21, dated 28 January 1921, from Comm., KD, to DFO, Almora, 
in PD file 1151/1921. 

*** Comm., KD, to Secretary to Government, UP, dated 4 March 1921, in GAD 
file 739/1920. 

*** Resolution passed by UP Legislative Council on 5 March 1921; table on 
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As the press communique issued by the UP government empha¬ 
sized, the growth of the Forest Department, with all that this im¬ 
plied for the social and economic life of the hill peasant, was at the 
root of the anti-begar movement.^^° Peasant opposition to utar 
was conducted at a different level, and for reasons quite different 
from the periodic memoranda that liberal nationalists continued to 
submit to the state, appealing to the instincts of a benign and civil¬ 
ized government.*^* An English planter based in Kausani reported 
that while Hargovind Pant, an Almora lawyer, was asking that 
coolies should not be supplied for utar, village leaders were pre¬ 
pared to go even further and opposed the use of all coolies, includ¬ 
ing khushkharid coolies. *^^ After Bageshwar, the DC of Almora 
was tersely informed by a group of padhans that they had refused 
to supply coolies in order to draw attention to their grievances, the 
most important of which was the taking away of their forests. Di- 
ble reported that proposals for closure to grazing had much to do 
with this intense feeling. A fund had been created by the 
villagers—anticipating punitive action—to defend anyone against 
whom the state initiated proceedings, and for paying fines where 
they were inflicted.*^^ While this unity and sense of purpose neces¬ 
sarily made their actions political, the politics of the peasantry was 
clearly not derivative of the politics of urban nationalism. Apart 
from a hazy perception of Gandhi as a saint whose qualities of 
heroic sacrifice were invoked against the powers of govemment,*^^ 
the utar movements had little in the nature of an identification 
with the Congress as such. 

Following Uttaraini, Pande and his colleagues toured the diffe¬ 
rent pattis of Almora, establishing local sahhas of the Parishad. In¬ 
spired by the success of the and-utar campaign, Pande in his 
speeches urged the need for direct acdon in order to recover lost 

transport of officers in camp, 1921-2, enclosed with DO no. 215, dated 17 June 
1922, from Comm., KD, to Deputy Secretary, GAD, UP, both in ibid. 

Press Communique, dated 1 February 1921, in ibid. 

See memorandum on coolie utar submitted by Kumaun Association 
(Ranikhet branch) to L-G, UP, dated 16 Oaober 1920, in ibid; speech by T.D. 
Gairola cited in fn. 67. 

Letter from R.G. Bellaire, Colonization Officer on Soldier Settlement esutes, 
Kausani, to D.C. Almora, dated 1 February 1921, in PD file 1151/1921. 

DC Almora to Comm. KD, dated 17 January 1921 and no. C. 15, dated 24 
January 1921, both in ibid. 

*^^ Cf. Govind Chatak, GarhwaU lok geet (Dehradun, 1956), pp. 261-2. 
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nghts over forests. For the ‘Government that sells the forest pro¬ 
duce is not liable to be called a real Government’—indeed it was 
precisely these mercenary motives which had made God send 
Gandhi ‘as an incarnation in the form of [a] Bania to conquer 
Bania Government’.*^® As the reference to Gandhi’s caste indi¬ 
cates, the term ‘bania’ evoked images of power as well as decep¬ 
tion: by selling forest produce the state was hastening the erosion 
of the legitimacy it had once enjoyed in the eyes of the peasantry. 
At Bageshwar, Badridutt had depicted this transition in tellingly 
effective symbols. When forest resources and grass were plentiful 
and easily available, villagers had an abundance of food and drink; 
but now, he said, ‘in place of tins of ghee the Forest Department 
gives them tins of resin’.Sensing the peasantry’s mood after the 
utar strike, Dible had with uncanny prescience predicted the shape 
of the impending agitation: ‘[The] next move will be against the 
Forest Department. Agitators will make a dead set for resin coolies 
and contractor’s coolies engaged in sleeper work, and try to drive 
them from this work. The people will be incited to commit Forest 
offences and we shall have serious trouble with fires’. In the com¬ 
ing months breaches of the forest law increased daily, and these in¬ 
cluded not merely the firing of forests for grass but also ‘wholesale 
cutting of trees’.In Garhwal, too, the popular feeling against the 
forest policy continued to be ‘very bitter’.*^* 

The summer of 1921 was one of the driest on record. The failure 
of the winter rains had contributed to a poor rabi crop and money 
was sanctioned as subsistence taccavi in the hill districts.*^’ In 
Totashiling, where the campaign was to be at its most intense, the 
local branch of the Kumaun Parishad passed a resolution that the 
people were themselves to decide whether or not to set fire to 

‘Report of Pandit Badridutt Editor’s speeches to villagers in Almora district’, 
in PD file 1151/1921. 

See Criminal Case no. 7 of 1921, King Emperor vs. Motiram, Budhanand 
and Badridutt of Totashiling, at Police Sution Palla Boraraw, in the court of W.C. 
Dible, District Magistrate, Almora, dated 7 July 1921, in FD file 157/1921 (‘Forest 
fires in Kumaun’), UPS A. 

DC, Almora to Comm., KD, no. C.15, dated 24 January 1921; same to same, 
no. C.63, dated 2 March 1921, both in PD file 1151/1921. 

Extract from fortnightly D.O. from Comm., KD for second half of March 
1921, FD file 157/1921. 

See file no. 56 of 1921, A. progs., nos. 1-2, May 1921, Dept, of Revenue and 
Agriculture (Famine), NAl. 
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forest land falling within san assi boundaries.*^® From the last 
week of April a systematic campaign, especially in Almora district, 
was launched for firing the forest. Instead of assisting in exting¬ 
uishing these blazes, when called upon to do so under Section 78 
of the Forest Act, the villagers directed their energy towards help¬ 
ing the fires to spread. As a consequence the attempted fire protec¬ 
tion by the Forest Department of commercially worked areas was 
a major failure. Of 4 lakh acres of forest in which fire protection 
was attempted, 2.46 lakh acres were burnt over.*^* The machinery 
for control of forest offences ‘more or less broke down’, and an 
estimated total of 819 offences occurred, of which 395 were de¬ 
finitely known to be ‘incendiary’. 

Several features of a form of social protest, summarily labelled 
by the state as ‘incendiarism’, merit comment. On the one hand 
this represented an assertion of traditionally exercised rights—^the 
annual firing of the forest floor—circumscribed by the state in the 
interests of commercial forestry. On the other the areas burnt over 
were almost exclusively chir pine forests being worked for both 
timber and resin. This wholesale burning of the chir reserves rep¬ 
resented, according to Wyndham, a ‘direct challenge to Govern¬ 
ment to relax their control over forests’.*” The intensification of 
the campaign in Almora and Naini Tal was confined to areas that 
had been under commercial working for some time and were well 
served by a network of roads. When fires swept through nearly all 
the areas being logged, young regeneration was wiped out. Cover¬ 
ing nearly 320 square miles of forest, these fires destroyed 11.5 
lakh resin channels and 65,000 maunds of resin.*^^ At the same 


130 civil jungalon ko yane assi sal ke nisanon ke andar parja aag lagawe 

ya na lagawe, parja ki khushi’. This resolution was printed in the Shakti of 12 April 
1921 (extract found in FD file 157/1921: all archival references in the rest of this 
section, unless mentioned otherwise, are from this source). The san (or sal) assi 
boundaries were the traditional village boundaries recognized by Traill in the year 
1823. 

Fortnightly DO no. 13.CY.21, dated 23 May 1921, from Comm., KD to 
Chief Secretary, UP; DO no. 348, dated 28 May 1921, from Chief Conservator of 
Forests (CCF), UP to Governor, UP; no. 53-CC/XIV-l, dated 2 June 1921, from 
Offg CF, Kumaun Circle, to CCF, UP. 

APFD, 1921-22, pp. 7-8. 

DO no. 31.C.VI.21, dated 9 June 1921, from Comm., KD, to Home Member, 
UP. 

Bhatia, *E Almora WP’, p. 41; Ford Robertson, ‘Our Forests’, pp. 30-1. 
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time, there is no evidence that the vast extent of broad-leaved 
forests, also under state control, were affected at all. As in other 
societies in different historical epochs, this destruction by arson 
was not simply a nihilistic release but carefully selective in the 
targets attacked. As Hobsbawm has argued, such destruction is 
never indiscriminate, for ‘what is useful for poor men*^—in this in¬ 
stance broad-leaved species, far more than chir—^is spared.*^^ 

But, as the analysis of court cases by the collector of Almora in¬ 
dicates, the act of burning the chir forests represented a direct con¬ 
frontation with the colonial authorities. The decision to bum the 
commercially-worked areas was predicated not merely on their 
containing the locally almost useless (i.e. in comparison with oak) 
chir pine. For, as Badridutt Pande well understood, the export of 
forest produce by the state clashed strongly with the subsistence 
orientation of the hill peasant. In the collector’s classification, 
typical in its detail of the concern on the part of the colonial state to 
understand—^with a view to suppressing—any sign of protest, the hre 
cases were broken down into the categories shown in Table 4.^^^ 
Further details which may reveal more about the nature of pro¬ 
test can be gleaned from summary accounts of the court cases. 
Gangua, aged 16, was one of several youths ‘put up by non-co- 
operators’ to destroy ‘valuable regeneration areas’ by fire. Nor was 
participation restricted to men. Thus Durga was sentenced to one 
month in jail when she ‘deliberately set fire to Thaklori forest’. In 
at least four different instances, witnesses set up by the prosecu¬ 
tion were ‘won over’ by non-co-operators and the cases had to be 
dropped. Chanar Singh and four others of the Tagnia clan of Doha 
Talla Katyur were ‘affected by lectures’ by ‘Non-co-operators and 
a Jogi’ and set fire to regeneration areas. This tantalizingly brief re¬ 
ference to the yogi (who was eventually prosecuted) leads one to 
speculate that the peasantry sought (as in the Uttaraini mela) a 
moral-religious sanction for their acts. No such sanction was re¬ 
quired by Padam Singh and Dharam Singh of Katyur, awarded the 
maximum sentence of seven years rigorous imprisonment, who ex¬ 
pressed their opposition to state monopoly in no uncertain terms. 

See his Primitive Rebels (3rd edn., Manchester, 1974), pp. 2S-6. 

This extremely revealing classification and the following par^raph are taken 
from the two ‘Statements on fire cases in Almora*, Sd/- W.D. Dible, dated 23 July 
1921 and 3 November 1921, respectively. Unfortunately, similar details could not 
be traced for Naini Tal and Gariiwal. 
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TABLE 4: Fire Cases in Almora, 1921 


Category 

No. of cases 

No. of persons 
involved 

1. INTENTIONAL 

A) To paralyse Forest Department (FD) by 
destroying valuable areas 

8 

21 

B) To cause loss to FD by way of revenge 
due to hatred 

26 

45 

C) To have good grass for cattle 

11 

17 

D) To cause loss to resin mates out of enmity 

2 

3 

£) To spite another out of enmity 

3 

5 

F) Whose agitation was direct cause of fire (not available) 

13 

Total: 

50 

104 

II. ACCIDENTAL 

(This includes smoking or carrying fire 
within the reserves, the spread of fire from 
cultivated fields or waste land not under 

23 

45 

government, etc.) 




In the words of the magistrate: ‘The compartment fired was near 
the village and used by them. They resented the work of the De¬ 
partment in this compartment since it interfered with their use of 
the companment. Therefore they set fire to it deliberately*.*^^ 

The firing of pine needles for grass occurred in Garhwal as well. 
With commercial forestry and the protection of regeneration areas 
from grazing and fire as yet restricted in its operations, the damage 
to state-controlled forests was not as widespread as in Almora. Yet 
the DC had convicted 549 persons, 45 for ‘direct or indirect incen¬ 
diarism', and 504 for refusing to extinguish fires, before the recom¬ 
mendations of the Grievances Committee led to all pending cases 
being dropped. Fires were reported to be most acute in the areas 
bordering Almora, and in the southern pattis of Lansdowne sub¬ 
division in the outer hills. With resin-tapping in its infancy, fires 
were most often started with a view to obtaining fresh grass. 

Cf. Eric Hobsbawm on the Luddites: ‘In some cases, indeed, resistance to the 
machine was quite consciously resistance to the machine in the hands of the capital¬ 
ist*. The Machine Breakers’ in his Labouring Men (London, 1964), p. 10. 

*** ‘Fire cases in Garhwal district*, Sd P. Mason, DC Garfiwal, dated 9 Septem¬ 
ber 1921; DC, Garhwal to Secretary, Government of UP, dated 29 December 1921; 
DO no. 31. C.V.21, dated 9 June 1921, frmn Comm., KD to Home Member, UP. 
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While all social groups participated, the involvement of soldiers 
in the forest movement of 1921—in the same way as the participa¬ 
tion of village headmen in the utar campaign—bore witness to the 
failure of the colonial government’s attempt to assimilate them as a 
part of the indigenous collaborating elite. In Garhwal the fires 
were most often started by soldiers on leave, but as ‘99 per cent of 
the population sympathized with them’, their apprehension by the 
authorities became an impossible task. Four soldiers of the 39th 
Garhwalis were arrested for threatening or assaulting forest 
officials.’^’ After the Uttaraini mela, ex-soldiers were active among 
those who helped the Kumaun Parishad form sabhas in the villages 
of the Kosi valley. One soldier said in his speeches that ‘Govern¬ 
ment was not a Raja, but a Bania and Rakshasi Raj and the King 
Emperor was Ravan’. Recounting his experiences in Europe, 
where he was wounded, the pensioner described the visit of the 
King Emperor to his hospital bedside. Asked to state his grie¬ 
vances, ‘he complained against Patwaris and forest guards, but in¬ 
stead of removal of these grievances all that has been given is the 
Rowlatt Act and Martial Law’.‘^° No longer was the king per¬ 
ceived as being bestowed with quasi-divine powers of intervention 
in order to restore justice and a harmonious relationship between 
the state and the peasant. As expressed through the symbolism of 
the epics, the government now embodied not merely the rapacious 
bania but the evil-intentioned demons of Hindu mythology. 
Ravan, the very personification of evil, was equated with the King 
Emperor, whose failure (or inability) to stem the expansive growth 
of the Forest Department and its minions had led to a rapid fall 
from grace. 

Startlingly different conclusions from those presented above are 
to be found in the writings of an American scholar who has re¬ 
cently studied the history of deforestation in Kumaun. According 
to Richard Tucker, the first Non-Co-operation Movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership ‘brought modem political conflict to 
the hills for the first time’. Thus in Kumaun, ‘previously un¬ 
touched by nationalist politics, several towns witnessed protest 
meetings between January and March’ of 1921 and ‘young Con¬ 
gress leaders were urging the population to resist what they called 

DC Garhwal, to Secretary to Government, UP, dated 7 September 1921. 

Source cited in fn. 126. 
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the abrupt and arbitrary new regulations*. In ‘this incendiary 
atmospherey the hills were suddenly in flames*, and ‘the Sal [sic] 
forests were ablaze across the Sivalik hills even into Punjab*. As 
Congressmen were ‘appalled* at the damage, ‘the blazes were 
evidently a tragic example* of ^spontaneous peasant protest* in 
which ‘thirty years Forest Department Work was destroyed almost 
overnight*.*^' 

The extracts quoted above are representative of the ideological 
approach that runs through Tucker*s writings. Depressingly famil¬ 
iar to students of Indian historiography, it has usually been label¬ 
led ‘elitist*. His account bristles with historical inaccuracies, of 
which one may be mentioned, being particularly relevant here. 
Completely unaware of the movements against begar and the his¬ 
toric meeting at Bageshwar, Tucker predictably traces all popular 
opposition to ‘young nationalist leaders of the Kumaun hiU towns 
[who] found it a worthy issue*. Thus the people of Kumaun, ‘rep¬ 
resented by townsmen of the region*, had ‘forced the issue by 1919 
into full discussion in the provincial legislature*. In the same year, 
with the participation of Congressmen like Govind Ballabh Pant, 
‘There was a clear threat of labour strikes—fortunately, the District 
[stc] Commissioner, Mr Wyndham was highly respected on all 
sides: through his work a system was devised which introduced 
regular wages for the workers in the early 1920s’.‘^^ Nationalist 
historians, too, have shared this bias. Thus the latest biographer of 
G.B. Pant confidently talks of the ‘forest satyagraha [of 1921] 
organized by Pant and othersI, however, have been unable to 
find any evidence of Pant*s actual involvement in either the begar 
or the forest movements. 

The stereotypes that fall into place replicate those found in the 
upper echelons of the colonial administration—namely of illiterate 
villagers egged on by self-seeking politicians performing destruc¬ 
tive acts in a fit of mindless fury. Not only is the possibility of any 

Richard Tucker, ‘The historical context of social forestry in India’s Western 
Himalayas’ (mimeo—also published in Social Forestry in Africa and Asia, Washing¬ 
ton, 1983), p. 12; idem. The forests of the western Himalayas: tlie legacy of British 
colonial administration’ (mimeo—also published in Journal of Forest History, 1982), 
pp. 16-17 (emphasis added). Hereafter referred to as Tucker (1) and (2) respective¬ 
ly- 

Tucker (1), pp. 9-10, Tucker (2), pp. 16-17 (emphasis added). 

M. Chalapathi Rau, Govind BaJlabh Pant (Delhi, 1981), p. 16. 
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independent initiative on the part of the peasant denied, even his 
actions are depoliticized and rendered free of any underlying 
rationale. A blinkered vision if ever there was one, this view con¬ 
sistently refuses to acknowledge both the logic of peasant resist¬ 
ance and its impact on the processes of colonial rule.^^^ Thus 
Tucker makes the patently false assertion that Wyndham’s judge¬ 
ment, and not the strikes before and after the Uttaraini fair, led to 
the end of coolie utar. He also subscribes to the historically unsub¬ 
stantiated colonial viewpoint, fabricated ex post factor of the state 
having a prior proprietary right in the forests. By insisting that it 
was the ‘Forest Department’s work’ which was ‘destroyed almost 
overnight’ by the fires of 1921, he obscures the customary and con¬ 
sensual use of the forests by the village communities before 1911. 

Interestingly, where village grievances are acknowledged as 
legitimate in elite discourse, they are unerringly traced to oppres¬ 
sion by subordinate officials—in this case to collusion between 
petty forest officials and timber contractors. Thus, ‘although 
senior British foresters were well aware that many of their em¬ 
ployees were corruptible, . . . within the authoritarian framework 
they were not able to do much about it’; and ‘like their counter¬ 
parts in other agencies of the colonial regime, [they] were never 
fully able to monitor or control their chronically underpaid 
subordinates’.Such a view was shared by many pillars of the 
Raj. Thus the Home Member of UP, M.A.M. Khan (the raja of 
Mahmudabad), interpreting the 1921 movement for the benefit of 
the Governor, Harcourt Butler, said that ‘above all the forest sub¬ 
ordinate staff took advantage of the ignorance of these hill tribes 
[sic] by inflicting self-created penalties on them’, and that these 
grievances laid the ground for the entry of ‘non-Kamaun [sic] poli¬ 
tical agencies’.*'*^ Khan’s ignorance typified the refusal by the state 
to acknowledge the threat to its own authority, enough evidence 
of which had been provided by its officers in Kumaun,and fashion 
instead a ‘conspiracy* theory involving minor officials and outside 
agitators. 

See Ranajit Guha, The Prose of Counter-insurgency’. 

Tucker (2), pp. 18, 19, Tucker (1), pp. 4-S. As I have argued elsewhere, to 
attribute popular movements to oppression by officials is to mistake appearance for 
reality. See ’Forestry in British and Post-British India*, section iv. 

See note to Governor UP, by Hmne Member, UP, enclosing KFGC r^oit 
and file on incendiary fires, in FD file 109/1921, UPSA. 
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This arrogantly paternalist attitude was to find its fictional rep¬ 
resentation in Philip Mason’s account of the begar abolition move¬ 
ment. In the following extract the DC of Garhwal, in response to a 
query by his wife, is interpreting the call for a strike against utar 
by the Allahabad-educated Jodh Singh: 

‘You know the villagers carry our tents on tour’. ‘They always seem 
cheerful about it. Don’t they get paid?’ She asked. 

‘They get paid all right, at least they do in my camp, and 1 don’t 
think they mind doing it for me very much, because I always say in 
advance where I am going and when, and I stick to it. But the tahsil- 
dars make a plan and then change their minds—sometimes they can’t 
help it, something else crops up. Anyhow, the patwaris collect the 
villagers and keep them hanging about, sometimes for two or three 
days, and of course they don’t get paid for that, and they hate it. And 
in the lower hills, they’re beginning to think it’s beneath their dignity 
to carry a load at all. I’ve tried to make the tahsildars more considerate, 
but it doesn’t work. It’s no use trying to make water run uphill, or a ti¬ 
ger go the way he doesn’t want to’. 

‘And what exactly do you mean by that, you old cynic? Have 
you got a cigarette?’ 

‘I mean, it’s the way of the country and it’s no use trying to tell 
junior officials to be thoughtful for peasants. They won’t, unless you’re 
there to make them’.’*^ 

Local officials like Dible and Wyndham, cognizant of the situa¬ 
tion, were able to trace more accurately the roots of the conflict 
that led to the radicalization of an organization originally set up to 
mediate between the state and the peasantry. Established in the 
afterglow of the Coronation Durbar of 1911, the Kumaun 
Parishad initially swore undying loyalty to ‘George Pancham’. But 
the pressure from below, as it were, egged them, and most notice¬ 
ably Badridutt Pande, to adopt a more directly confrontationist 
position:*^* in July 1921 their philosophy was being described as 
‘the anarchist doctrine of direct action, which has been attempted 
in England by Bolshevist Labour Revolutionaries’.*^’ Clearly, such 
a situation had been brought about by the ‘inherent’ elements of 

Philip Mason (pseud. Woodruff), The Wild Sweet Witch (London, 1947), 
pp. 80-1. In the novel, Jodh Singh appears as the archetypal ‘professional’ agitator, 
who, after making contact with the political developments in the cities, comes back 
to awaken the previously slumbering hillfolk. 

This process of radicalization has been delineated at great length by Shekhar 
Pathak in his writings. 

Dible to Wyndham, DO no. C.355, dated 24 july 1921. 
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folk or popular ideology impinging upon, and transforming in the 
process, the ‘derived’ elements originating in the sphere of orga¬ 
nized politics.^^^ In this instance at least, ‘primitive rebellion’ 
proved to be several steps ahead of ‘modem nationalism’, the 
rationale of its acts and the success which attended it being attested 
by the rapidity with which the state capitulated on both the begar 
and the forest issues, taking away large areas from the Forest De¬ 
partment and placing them under the control of the civil author¬ 
ities who allowed villagers comparative freedom. 

VII. Kumaun and the Sociology of Peasant Protest 

I have tried here to understand the form social protest took in Ku¬ 
maun in the early decades of this century, and shown that, prior to 
the reservation of forests, hill society could be described as a con¬ 
glomeration of village communities with control over the means of 
production and the resources needed to reproduce itself. Commer¬ 
cial forestry and the changes it brought in its wake initiated a pro¬ 
cess whereby the Kumaun peasantry began to lose control over 
these resources. The response of the peasantry to these profound 
dislocations ranged from incipient, ‘unorganized’ forms of 
protest—such as flight, breach of forest rules, etc.—to an open 
confrontation with the state as witnessed by the begar and forest 
campaigns of 1921. 

One striking fact about these movements is the absence, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, of violence, certainly of physical violence. The 
methods of protest characteristically used by the hill peasant were 
strikes and the burning of the forest floor. In this context one may 
refer to the unusual political and economic structure of Kumaun, 
where the state dealt directly with the relatively egalitarian village 
communities without the help of an intermediary class enjoying a 
vested interest in land. The dreaded triad of ‘Sarkar, Sahukar and 
Zamindar [which] was a political fact rooted in the very nature of 
British power in the subcontinent’, was here conspicuous by its 
absence, as indeed was the ‘total and integrated violence’ of rebel- 


The distinction between 'inherent* and ‘derived’ elements of popular ideology 
has been made by George Rud^, following Gramsci, in his Ideology and Popular 
Protest (London, 1980). Rud6, like some other historians, is rather more conscious 
of instances where so-called ‘modem’ ideologies have helped the process of political 
self-awareness on the part of the peasantry. 
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lion observed elsewhere.^*^ Although 'impatient of control*,*” the 
hillman enjoyed an autonomy rarely found elsewhere in India, as 
this description of the ‘Garhwal village paharee’ by a British health 
officer testifies: 'I suppose it would be difficult to find any peasan¬ 
try in the world more free from the res anguste domi [i.e. 
straitened circumstances at home]: he is the owner of a well-built 
stone house, has as much land as he wants at an easy rental, keeps 
his flocks and herds, and is in every sense of the word, an indepen¬ 
dent man’.*” 

The absence of a culturally distinct buffer class (as the Hindu 
zamindars were to the tribals) between the body of cultivating 
proprietors and the state, and the comparative autonomy the for¬ 
mer continued to enjoy, are germane to the particular forms taken 
by the conflict between the peasantry and the constituted author¬ 
ity of the state, and the manner in which these conflicts were rep¬ 
resented in popular consciousness. Undoubtedly, the first century 
of British rule and the paternalist style of Ramsay and Co. may 
have seen a partial transference of an allegiance earlier owed to the 
king. Traditionally, peasant protest in the pre-British period had 
taken the form of collective resistance to tyranny by officials, and 
concomitantly, a call to the monarch to restore justice. This form 
of protest, dhandak, continued to be used (see Section V above), 
while simultaneously newer forms of peasant resistance emerged 
with the onset of forest management. One can however discern a 
continuity between the dhandak and these newer forms in terms of 
the moral idiom in which subaltern classes protested against elite 
domination. Forest administration introduced a notion of 
property—one integral to colonial rule but previously foreign to 
Kumaun—^which ran contrary to the experience of the Khasa vil¬ 
lage communities where different jatis lived together in ‘remark¬ 
able amity’, symbolized by their sharing of the common hookah 
The affirmation of state monopoly and its corollary, the sharp 
diminution of community rights over forests, breached the notions 

*** Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India 
(Delhi, 1983), pp. 27, 157. These two aspects are repeatedly stressed by Guha. See 
ibid, pp. 6-8. 84-5, 92, 112-13, 158, 160. 226, etc. 

KFGC, 2. 

*** Dr F. Pearson, 'Report on Mahamurree and smallpox in Garhwal’, in Selec¬ 
tions, vol. II (Allahabad, 1866), p. 300. 

G.R. Kala, Memoirs of the Raj-Kumaun (Delhi, 1974), p. 20. 
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of economic suid social justice which scholars have called the *mor- 
al economy* of the peasant. These, by no means primitive, notions 
of morality and justice permeated peasant resistance to state en¬ 
croachment on customary rights. 

While representing, as 1 have argued, a direct challenge to state 
authority, the actions of the Kumaun peasant do not conform to 
the picture of militant violence drawn by scholars reporting va¬ 
rious tribal and peasant revolts in peninsular India. David Arnold, 
for example, has in several articles challenged the *Gandhi- 
dominated saga’^^^ of Indian nationalism. As rural and industrial 
protest in the colonial period often took a violent form, Arnold 
believes that ‘for most Indians non-violence would appear to have 
been no more than a tactic^ abandoned in favour of violent action 
once it had proved ineffective’.*®* A strikingly similar hypothesis 
has been put forward by Michael Adas in his review of peasant re¬ 
sistance in South East Asia. The pre-colonial situation, Adas 
argues, was characterized by different forms of ‘avoidance 
protest’—strikes, flight, petitions, and other ‘legal’ or quasi-legal 
channels of protest’ which were often preferred to riot or rebel¬ 
lion. The latter form of protest became more common with the ad¬ 
vent of colonialism, when a centralized and bureaucratic state 
apparatus increasingly impinged on village life. Traditional forms 
of protest were now rendered impotent, according to Adas, and 
violent rebellion was a logical consequence of this depersonaliza¬ 
tion of relations between officials and villagers.*®^ 

The Amoid-Adas position has important implications for the 
study of the social idiom in which protest was expressed in the 
colonial period. However, both authors occasionally seem to fall 
prey to a tendency to view the peasant as one who rationally 
chooses his means of protest in order to maximize future 
outcomes.*®* I venture to suggest that the dichotomy between vio- 

Arnold, ‘Rebellious Hillmen’, p. 88. 

Idem, ‘Industrial violence in colonial India’, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History {CSSH)y 23i2 (1980), p. 236, emphasis added. 

Michael Adas, ‘From avoidance to confrontation: peasant protest in precolo¬ 
nial and colonial southeast Asia’, CSSH, 23:2 (1981). See also the classic study by 
Sartono Kartodirdjo, The Peasant’s Revolt of Banten in 1888 (The Hague, 1966). 

This instrumentalist perspective is more markedly present in sociological stu¬ 
dies of modem social movements. See J. Craig Jenkins, ‘Resource Mobilization 
Theory and the Study of Social Movements’, Annual Review of Sociology, no. 9 
(1983). 
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lence and non-violence is, in certain respects, a misleading one.^*’ 
It obscures both variations in the structure of domination and the 
manner in which such variations can help to explain the socio¬ 
cultural idiom in which protest is expressed in different societies. 
Thus, in Kumaun the relative absence of violent means of protest 
may be related to the structure of domination in hill society—one 
that did not quite correspond to the forms of domination encoun¬ 
tered elsewhere in India—and the distinctive history of peasant 
protest exemplified by the dhandak. At a very general level it can 
be posited that the extent of violence will vary with different forms 
of domination.'*® 

Central to a deeper enquiry, then, of the why and how of peasant 
revolts is the socio-political structure in which protest manifests it¬ 
self, its social and cultural (including religious) idiom, and the links 
between any particular upsurge and those that preceded it in point 
of time. One needs to examine more closely the relations between 
social superiors and inferiors, as well as the ideology of these rela¬ 
tionships. For even where the dominance of one social group over 
another can be explained by reference to control over land and re¬ 
sources, One still needs to examine its institutionalization in social 
and psychological terms.'*' One would then be able to relate speci¬ 
fic aspects of rebellion with specific aspects of domination and sub¬ 
ordination. 

For the Kumaun peasant the cohesion and collective spirit of the 
village community provided the mainspring of political action. The 
wide-ranging campaign of 1921, though different from a modem 
social movement in its aims and methods, was far from being a 

In Arnold's writings the polemical use of these categories often comes 
dangerously close to the ‘non-violence equals reactionary’ and ‘violence equals re¬ 
volutionary’ hypothesis once favoured by Marxist historians such as R.P. Dutt, 
who viewed Gandhi’s espousal of non-violence as a diversionary tactic designed to 
stem the militancy of the masses. For a different reading of Gandhian methods, 
which tries instead to trace its roots to an indigenous tradition of non-violent resist¬ 
ance, see Dharampal, Civil Disobedience and Indian Tradition (Varanasi, 1971.) 

160 argiunent owes a lot to discussions with Gyan Pandey and Partha Chat- 
terjee. Cf also Eric Hobsbawm, Bandits (1%9: rprt. Harmondsworth, 1972), 
pp. 18-21. 

M.O. Gately, A. Lloyd Morte, and J.B. Wills, Jr., ‘Seventeenth-century 
Peasant "Furies”; some problems of comparative history’. Past and Present, no. 51 
(1971); P.M. Gardner, ’Dominance in India: a reappraisal’, Contribuuom to Inttian 
Sociology, n.i., no. 2 (Dec. 1968). 
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spontaneous outburst of an illiterate peasantry representing a blind 
reaction to the expropriation of a resource crucial to its subsist¬ 
ence. It expressed, albeit in a far more heightened way, the motiva¬ 
tions which underlay the sporadic and localized protests in the ear¬ 
ly years of forest administration. Expressed through the medium 
of popular protest were conflicting theories of social relationships 
that virtually amounted to two world-views. One can meaningful¬ 
ly contrast state monopoly right with the free use of forest by 
members of the village community as sanctioned by custom—a 
pattern of use, moreover, regulated by the community as a whole. 
The exploitation of the pine forests on grounds of commercial pro¬ 
fitability and strategic imperial needs was at variance, too, with the 
use of natural resources in an economy wholly oriented towards 
subsistence. The invocation of the symbols of bania and rakshas, 
with all that they stood for, was a natural consequence of this dis¬ 
crepancy. As the paternalist state transformed itself into an agency 
intruding more and more into the daily life of its subject popula¬ 
tion, so its claim to legitimacy floundered. Peasant opposition to 
this encroachment took the form of consciously determined 
actions—actions incomprehensible to an observer unfamiliar with 
the social and cultural heritage of the Kumaun peasant. But set in 
their socio-historical context, these actions become intelligible and 
are seen to represent a frontal challenge to state authority, some¬ 
thing of which the seemingly docile peasantry had been thought 
incapable. 


This article is part of a longer study to be submitted as a fellowship disserta¬ 
tion at the Indian Institute of Management, Calcutu. I am grateful to my super¬ 
visor, Professor Kamini Adhikari, for her help and consistent encouragement. The 
present article has benefited from critical comments on earlier drafts by Anjan 
Ghosh, David Hardiman, Dharma Kumar and K. Sivaramakrishnan. Finally, it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge the considerable debt this paper owes to Shekhar Pathak’s 
pioneering researches on social protest in Kumaun. 



Adivasi Politics in Midnapur, 
c. 1760-1924' 

SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


I 

Too often, the independence and initiative of the dominated peoples 
in their social action and ideas have been either hidden in the writing 
of history or condescendingly marginalized. Only in the past de¬ 
cade or so, spurred on by contemporary agrarian ferment, have 
historians of India rediscovered the tremendous variety of local 
resistances of subaltern groups to their particular conditions of 
oppression and their corresponding vision of the good life. The his¬ 
tories of the Hul of 1855, the Birsa Munda uprising and the Eka 
movement, to name but a few, have brought to the fore alternative 
traditions of Indian politics—ones which consciously or implicitly 
challenge the notion of an unitary domain of politics in South 
Asian societies and the appropriation of all politics by the elite. 

The Midnapur district of western Bengal has gained some prom¬ 
inence in history as a scene of vigorous Gandhian movements 
against British rule. Yet even in the twentieth century there existed 
(and continue to exist) other local currents of politics that diverged 
from the dominant Gandhism of the district Congress leadership. 
The history of anti-colonial and nationalist struggles in the area is 
not quite so one-sided or obvious as a certain brand of nationalist 
historians would have it, but is in fact far richer than they allow. 

abbreviations B.S.=Bengali Calendar; GOB=Government of Bengal; 
H. Poll=Home Political (Confidential); MRR=Midnapur B^orcls Room, Midna¬ 
pur; MZCsMidnapur Zamindari Company; NMML=NehVu Memorial Museum 
& Library, New Delhi; WBSA=West Bengal Sute Archives, Calcutu. 

' 1 am grateful to David Arnold, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Ranajit Guha, David 
Hardinuui, Cyan Pandey and Peter Robb for their comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. 
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Existing writing—nationalist, colonialist, et al. —^has barely 
acknowledged the presence of subaltern politics or consciousness, 
especially among the Midnapur adivasis and especially those of the 
Jungle Mahals, let alone making an effort to identify its features or 
its history. Not untypical is the Christian missionary account of 
1882, which described the Santals as 'essentially a simpler and more 
ignorant population than any we have seen. Not that they lack 
understanding, but they are naturally timid and credulous.’^ In a 
similar vein, H.H. Risley dismissed the entire Santal experience 
with astounding arrogance: 

A people whose only means of recording facts consists of tying knots 
in strings, and who have no bards to hand down a national epic by oral 
tradition, can hardly be expected to preserve the memory of their past 
long enough or accurately enough for their accounts of it to possess 
any historical value.^ 

Such an elitist view of the adivasis was not confined to European 
missionaries and administrators alone. Even the quasi-official 
nationalist histories of 'heroic’ Midnapur, such as veteran Congress¬ 
man Basanta Kumar Das’s Swadhinata Sangrame MedinipuYy ignore 
the importance of the movements in the Jungle Mahals, although 
some of these formally embraced the leadership of Gandhi.'* While 
more research will no doubt unearth the full richness of adivasi poli¬ 
tics in the Jharkhand region, this essay is an attempt to portray some 
aspects of that autonomous political tradition in Midnapur. 

II 

The Jungle Mahals, comprising the thanas of Binpur, Garbetta, 
Gopiballavpur, Jhargram and Salboni, were a thickly forested and 
infertile area (1,827 sq. miles) in the north and west of Midnapur 
district. The area was mainly inhabited by the adivasis—Santals, 
Bhumij and Kurmi (Mahato)—with a substantial minority of low- 
caste Hindus—Bagdi, Goala and Sadgope—in the southern parts of 
the region. 

Although formally the Jungle Mahals had come under Mughal 
control, no attempt was made to exercise direct political authority 

* Henry Stanley Newman, Days of Grace in India (London, 1882), p. 251. 

’ H.H. Risley, The Tribes & Castes of Bengal, vol. 2 (Calcutu, 1891), p. 225. 

* Basanu Kumar Das, Swadhinata Sangrame Medinipur, vol. 1 (Medinipur 
Swadhinata Ithihas Samity, Calcutu, 1982). See also Narendra Nath Das, History of 
Midnapur, vol. 2 (Calcutu, 1962). 
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in that region. This was essentially the result of poor communica¬ 
tions which made the forested areas quite inaccessible. Autonomous 
chiefs, based in heavily protected forts surrounded by laterite walls, 
thorny jungles and dense bamboo clumps, maintained their sway 
over the thinly-spread adivasi population. 


TABLE 1: Population in the Jungle Mahals, 1911 

(in percentage) 



Jhargram 

Binpur 

Salbani 

Garbetta 

Gopiballavpur 

Adivasis 






Bhumij 

5.25 

5.65 

6.74 

0.67 

6.13 

Kurmi 

25.52 

8.94 

21.68 

2.86 

8.84 

Santal 

23.88 

31.17 

15.58 

16.92 

21.32 

Other Castes 






Bagdi 

3.44 

5.45 

9.37 

9.59 

6.13 

Brahmin 

1.50 

1.66 

1.47 

4.37 

1.45 

Goala 

5.12 

3.87 

1.56 

4.00 

4.94 

Sadgope 

1.55 

4.67 

7.53 

12.52 

8.68 

Tanti 

4.27 

3.00 

1.74 

1.32 

3.55 

Teli 

0.78 

1.53 

2.42 

7.18 

2.21 

Others 

28.69 

34.06 

31.91 

40.57 

32.36 


Source: Compiled from Bengal District Gazetteer, B. Volume, Midnapore District 
Statistics 1900-01 to 1910-11 (Calcutta, 1913), pp. 2 & 6. 


In 1760 the East India Company acquired the Jungle Mahals and 
Dalbhum from Mir Qasim. In 1765, by a grant from the Mughal 
emperor, Shah Alam, Chota Nagpur was also added to the Com¬ 
pany’s possessions. For the first eight years the Company took no 
steps to give effect to their power in these tracts. However, in 1768, 
keen to stop the passage of ‘illicit’ salt from the Maratha country 
into Bengal and Bihar, and to begin the process of revenue extrac¬ 
tion, the Midnapur Resident despatched troops under J. Fergusson 
to the Jungle Mahals. His troops were met with all-round non-co- 
operation. 

I have been now here five days and none of the Zimmindars have been 
with me. I must confess 1 am at a loss to know what to do, as they 
don’t assemble in a body, but keep in small parties in the jungles. 
While they continue to do this, there is nothing [that] can be done in 
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the fighting way. I have therefore, wrote [sic] Letters to them which 

they don’t think proper to answer.* 

The rebels were momentarily pacified in 1769 without any signifi¬ 
cant loss of life on either side. But the British Resident did not 
appear to be unduly enthusiastic about the newly-acquired 
territories.^ His pessimism was confirmed in the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century, when attempts to ensure the smooth 
functioning of the Permanent Settlement resulted in violent, if spor¬ 
adic, local rebellions in support of dispossessed chiefs such as the 
raja of Pachet, the zamindar of Raipur and the celebrated Ganga 
Narain.^ 

However, in spite of much initial resistance, the Permanent 
Settlement and its attendant laws came eventually to be put into op¬ 
eration in the Jungle Mahals. In time this witnessed the develop¬ 
ment of an antagonistic relationship between the sarkar-zamindar- 
mahajan axis on the one hand and the great mass of the adivasi peo¬ 
ples on the other. Colonial law and political control were grafted on 
an indigenous tribal society, generating an element of differentiation 
not known before. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the Jungle Mahals were di¬ 
vided among several large landowners. These included the Midna- 
pur Zamindari Company (hereafter MZC) managed by Andrew 
Yule and Company, whose holdings were scattered around Garbet- 
ta, Salboni and Silda parganas; the Jhargram Raj over the major 
portion of Jhargram thana; and the estates of the raja of Mayurbhanj 
and the nawab of Murshidabad in extensive tracts in 
Gopiballavpur.® 

Being essentially forest tracts, land in the Jungle Mahals was 
leased at a very low rental in the nineteenth century. In this way the 
zamindars hoped to attract settlers who would clear the forests and 
reclaim the land for settled agriculture. The terms of a lease general¬ 
ly included unhindered use of all the jungles, including the right 
to cut down any trees for the purpose of timber and house- 
construction. The jungles were then considered to have little com- 

* W.K. Firminger, ed., Bengal District Records, Midnapore, Vol. 2, 1768-1770, 
(Calcutta, 1915), p. 82. 

‘ Ibid., p. 139. 

^ J.C. Jha, The Bhumij Revolt, 1832-33 (Delhi, 1967), pp. 19-21. 

• L.S.S. O’Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers: Midnapore (Calcutta, 1911), 
p. 195. 
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mercial potential and the zamindars took only a cursory interest in 
them. The revenue authorities, too, did not see any future for the 
Jungle Mahals, and the large pargana of Silda, for example, covering 
240 square miles, was assessed at a revenue of only Rs 793-12-0.’ 

A peculiarity of this region was the so-called mandali system, 
which arose from a combination of the tribal community of the adi¬ 
vasi peoples and the administration of land reclamation. This system 
of colonization, which pre-dated British rule,^° was adopted by the 
East India Company of its own needs in the era of zamindari settle¬ 
ment. The Report of the Rent Law Commission, 1883, described 
the operations of the system thus: 

In parts of Midnapore bordering on the Jungle Mahals there is a class 
of persons termed mandals who came into existence in the following 
manner: the zamindar granted a tract of waste land to a substantial 
raiyat, termed as abadkar, who undertook to bring it into cultivation, 
paying the zamindar a stipulated sum as rent. The abadkar, partly by 
the labour of his own family and dependents, and partly by inducing 
other raiyats to settle under him, gradually reclaimed the greater part 
of the grant and established a village upon it.. . and he was cadled 
mandal or headman. The zamindar and the mandal from time to time 
re-adjusted the terms of their bargain, but the zamindar never inter¬ 
fered between the mandal and his undertenants . . . [The] mandali right 
became transferable by custom.” 

The status of the mandal within the village community varied 
locally. Although the 1839 settlement proceedings granted them the 
status of tenureholders not entitled to any profit or munafay in prac¬ 
tice they acquired superior rights and made their own terms with 
the raiyats settled by them. This was definitely the case in the Ram- 
garh estate where the mandal, in addition to his commission from 
rents, was allowed to hold a plot of land rent-free. In Jamboni Qhar- 
gram), while there was no rent-free land, he was allowed a profit of 
3 annas per bigha. In Nayagram and Rohini (Gopiballavpur), the 
mandal was called pradhany and allowed a fixed 12.5 per cent of all 
rent collections. However, in a situation of extending cultivation, 
the real power of the mandal lay in allocations of land to be cleared. 

’ A.K. Jameson, Fmal Report on the Survey and Settlement of Midnapore, 1911-17, 
hereafter FR (Calcutta, 1918), p. 57. 

There is a description in Mukundaram’s Chandimangal, written at the end of 
the sixteenth century, which suggests a similar system, as in Kalketu’s offer of land 
to Bulan Mandal. (I am grateful to Ranajit Guha for pointing this out). 

" f/l,pp.40-l. 
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In practice therefore the mandal stood at the very apex of the adivasi 
village hierarchy. 

Along with colonial domination came the intensification of diku 
(plains-people) intervention in adivasi life. Their intrusion caused 
the regulated operations of the mandali system to break down under 
the impact of large-scale land alienation and rural indebtedness. As 
mahajans they advanced loans to adivasi peasants in those areas 
where the latter were settled in good agricultural lands or where the 
mandali system was heritable and transferable. The rates of interest 
were used as an instrument of economic and social control and 
varied according to the type of land available for mortgage. For 
grain loans the rate was 50 per cent in the remoter areas of the 
north-west, and 25 per cent in Salboni and Garbetta nearer the 
plains. Almost without exception, compound interest was charged. 
The zamindars, the traditional source of grain loans for the 
peasants, had by the end of the nineteenth century been displaced 
by these professional mahajans. 

This displacement substantially eroded the zamindars’ standing as 
patrons enjoying intimate dealings with the peasantry. There were 
of course some landlords who, like the nawab of Murshidabad or 
the zamindar of Belybera, continued with the practice but charged 
interest at the same rates as the mahajans. The chances of repayment 
existed as long as the borrowing was confined to grain loans. But 
the mahajan capitalized on the adivasi’s want of literacy and his un¬ 
familiarity with the legal processes, and strove to convert the debt 
into a mortgage which the peasant had to repay in money. At least 
75 per cent of these mortgages were executed at an annual interest 
ranging from 24 per cent to 37.5 per cent. Small money loans were 
usually given at 2 pice per rupee per month. In Jamboni, however, 
the exorbitant rate of one anna per rupee per month, i.e. 75 per cent 
per annum, was charged. Even in the relatively fertile south, in 
Gopiballavpur, interest as high as 50 per cent per annum was 
charged on small money loans. 

There is little doubt that these high rates of interest contributed 
overwhelmingly to the process of ousting the adivasi peasants from 
their lands and their conversion into bhagchasis (share-cropper). 

M.C. McAlpin, Report on we Condition of the Sonthah in the Districts of Bhr- 
hhum, Bankura, Midnapore and North Balasore (Calcutta, 1909; reprint, 1981), p. 
56; Report of the Bengal Provincial Bankmg Enquiry Committee 1929^30, Vol. 2 
(Calcutu, 1930), pp. 118-28. 
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The extent to which loans and interest rates were used as instru¬ 
ments of economic and social control has been described vividly by 
M.C. McAlpin. He reported the case of a Santal peasant of Binpur 
who had borrowed 10 arras of paddy from a mahajan in the Bengali 
year 1310 (i.e. 1903 ad) thus: 



arras 

kuri 

seer 

Original debt 

10 

0 

0 

Interest for 1310 

2 

8 

0 

Interest for 1311 

2 

8 

0 

Total 

15 

0 

0 

Repaid in 1311 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

13 

0 

0 

Interest for 1312 

3 

4 

0 

Balance 

16 

4 

0 

Interest for 1313 

4 

1 

0 

Total 

20 

5 

0 

Repaid in 1313 

1 

0 

0 

Balance 

19 

5 

0 

Interest for 1314 

4 

13 

2 

Total 

24 

2 

2 

Interest for 1315 

6 

0 

0 

Total 

30 

2 

6 

Interest for 1316 

7 

8 

4 

Total 

37 

11 

2 

Repaid in 1316 

1 

0 

0 

Balance 

36 

11 

2 


(8 seers = 1 kuri; 16 kuris = 1 arra; 1 arra = approx. 3 maunds 8 seers) 


In this particular case the Santal borrowed 10 arras at 25 per cent in¬ 
terest. Having repaid 4 arras, albeit erratically, he ended up six years 
later owing 36 arras, thanks to compound interest.’^ Increasing in¬ 
debtedness appears also to have been caused in this case by the 


** Ibid., pp. 35-6. 
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mahajan lending more than the borrower could possibly repay or 
perhaps by not recording at all the details of repayment. Either way, 
the peasant had to end up in the clutches of the mahajan with no 
escape route in sight. It is not known what happened in this particu¬ 
lar instance, but had the mahajan brought the case before the local 
courts it would inevitably have resulted in an ex parte decree 
rendering the peasant landless. 

Such ex parte decrees, leading invariably to dispossession, were 
the price the adivasi debtors had to pay for their want of literacy and 
their unfamiliarity with legal proceedings.’^ In 1900-1, Civil Court 
statistics for the entire district showed that 35 per cent of the decrees 
against Santals and 46 per cent against Kurmis were ex parte. In only 
24 per cent of the Santal cases and 20 per cent of the Kurmi ones was 
there any semblance of legal representation. Poverty ruled out com¬ 
pletely any access to the Appeal Court or the High Court. The ‘rule 
of law’ did not amount to much in the Jungle Mahals. Lastly, there 
were the private sales which constituted the largest volume of trans¬ 
fers. Here again the sales were effected at astoundingly low prices. 
McAlpin’s report noted that by far the largest number of sales were 
made at a price below Rs 20 per bigha ; of these, more than half were 
at the rate of Rs 10 per bigha or less. Moreover, not all these ‘free’ 
private sales came to the notice of the district administrators as the 
adivasi peasants were not evicted from the land but allowed to con¬ 
tinue as tenant-cultivators paying sanja or produce rent. This was a 
very effective method of appropriation since they were not even 
aware that they no longer had any legal rights over their lands. 

Expropriation of the peasantry reached its highest point in the 
southern parts of the Jungle Mahals. In Garbetta thana its incidence 
was so great that descendants of the adivasi settlers who had cleared 
the lands were left in no more than a handful of villages. In the vil¬ 
lage of Bulanpur (Garbetta), for example, there were 28 Santal, 9 
Kurmi and 20 Bengali Hindu households by the turn of the century; 
the Santals had lost 508 bighas to the dikus and were left with a mere 
74 bighas. In Nayabasan (Gopiballavpur), the area held by the San¬ 
tal and Bhumij peasants shrank not in absolute terms but relatively, 
thanks to extensive reclamations. However, even there a large sec- 

According to McAlpin, p. 57: ‘South of the Subamarekha the almost universal 
sute of affairs is that no one can read and write, and no one goes to school; indeed 
in some places they do not know Bengali well enough to go and ... labour among 
the Dikkus’. 
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tion of the best cultivable lands was lost to the dikus. In approx¬ 
imately twenty-five years from 1884 the Santal, Bhumij and Munda 
peasants incurred a net loss of 2,322 acres, amounting to 31 per cent 
of the land originally held by them. In Rohini (Gopiballavpur), 
north of the river Subarnarekha, where there had been no corres¬ 
ponding reclamation, statistics for the fourteen years between 1892 
and 1906 showed that 580.4 acres had been transferred from Santal, 
Bhumij and Kurmi peasants into the hands of dikus. Even in the re¬ 
moter north, the adivasi peasantry did not remain completely im¬ 
mune to the process of land alienation. In the village of Indadanga, 
in the Ramgarh estate, a predominantly Bauri village, they lost 
almost half of their original landholding of 311 bighas, including 
100 bighas of rent-free land. In village Pachapan, a Munda village in 
the same estate, the peasants lost 217 out of 267 bighas of their land, 
and of these 58 bighas through arbitrary eviction. 

The dispossession of the adivasi peasantry corresponded to the 
destruction of the mandali system. As the incumbents to a heredi¬ 
tary and transferable institution, the mandals were susceptible to the 
same economic forces which affected the general mass of peasants. 
Their position of relative privilege did little to protect them from 
exploitation by the dikus. In the Silda pargana (Binpur), held by the 
MZC, McAlpin’s report stated that only 38 villages out of 918 were 
held by Santal mandals; this was one-eighth of the number it ought 
to have been. In the Lalgarh estate (Binpur), mandali had ceased to 
exist by the turn of the century. In Garbetta, where the mandal was 
called aimadary there was hardly an aimadar left by the 1850s. Of 
the 188 Santal villages examined by McAlpin’s team, there previous¬ 
ly existed aimadars in 120. Of these, 35 sold their rights to pay off 
debts, 6 surrendered their rights, 19 had their rights forcibly taken 
away, and for 54 the process of loss was unknown. Interestingly, in 
22 villages, Santals were found to be the sole occupants but holding 
no lands of their own. Similarly, in Salboni, there was only one San¬ 
tal ijaradar in the 50 Santal villages.^* 

A particular phenomenon of the colonial economy that contri¬ 
buted significantly to growing indebtedness, land alienation and the 
destruction of traditional agrarian relations was the increasing 
burden of rent. Official measures to plug revenue loopholes had re- 

** Information used in this and the preceding two paragraphs has been taken 
from McAlpin, pp. xxxvii-xxxix, 20-1, 31-3, 38-9. 
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suited in a progressive streamlining of the zamindari system in Ben¬ 
gal since the 1830s. Since the Jungle Mahals were relatively insignifi¬ 
cant in revenue terms, this phenomenon appeared there only after 
1850. The preparation of periodic records-of-right and assessment 
of reclaimed land meant a marked increase in the rates of surplus 
extraction from the peasantry. For the landlords the way forward 
in this endeavour was shown by the MZC. 

The MZC, originally a part of Robert Weston & Company, and 
later a part of the Managing Agency of Andrew Yule, had taken up 
landlordism as a purely commercial proposition. An European 
company with extensive holdings in many districts of eastern 
Bengal, notably Rajshahi, they came to Midnapur to initiate indigo 
cultivation, but when that petered out, turned to zamindari. Unen¬ 
cumbered by the traditional paternalism of some Indian zamindars, 
they set about their task of commercial exploitation with ruthless 
efficiency. By 1908 they came into possession of Silda, a 238 square 
mile tract embracing 304 villages, in thana Binpur. Besides this, they 
also owned extensive lands in Garbetta and Salbani thanas. With lit¬ 
tle respect for ‘principles of law and equity’, they pushed up rents 
arbitrarily, sometimes up to 1,000 per cent. In the settlement opera¬ 
tions of 1923, which covered 81 villages of the MZC, it was disco¬ 
vered that the Company had increased rents in tenured plots from a 
total of Rs 9,757 to Rs 19,912, an increase of 104 per cent.^* MZC 
officials were constantly on the lookout for new sources of revenue 
from the land, especially reclaimed land and other plots of infertile 
laterite surreptitiously cultivated by the adivasis. For example, in 
the Jungle Mahals there existed considerable areas of laterite soil on 
which nothing but coarse grass grew; these were called dahi lands. 
They were included in the original settlements with the mandals but 
not taken into account while determining rent. The Santals through 
their own effort managed to cultivate patches of dahi land by a 
method of shifting cultivation. Gradually they built small bunds 
around such plots to retain water, and converted these erstwhile 
waste lands into proper, though inferior, paddy fields. Some tenants 
even cultivated indigo there. As soon as that happened the MZC 
began assessing indigo plots for rent, and after 1898, when indigo 
cultivation was abandoned, it began assessing even such dahi lands 
as were used for growing paddy. 

Bijay Behari Mukherji, A Suf^Uement to the Final Report of Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Operations in the District of Midnapore (Calcutta, 1923), p. 17. 
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The MZC did not confine itself to rack-renting only. It was noto¬ 
rious for its brutality as well, Someshwar Prasad Chowdhury, who 
was sent by C.R. Das to investigate conditions in the MZC’s hold¬ 
ings in Rajshahi, has documented the systematic oppression of the 
peasantry there. This included horse-whipping {rekab dat) and 
beating with shoes (shyamchand) those who violated the instruc¬ 
tions of the sahibs; begar (corvee) labour for fulfilling PWD con¬ 
tracts awarded to the MZC for road works; forcible carting of water 
from the river Padma to the houses of the sahibs and their favoured 
staff; and the forced seizure of goats, chicken and eggs for the culi¬ 
nary gratification of the sahibs. Among the various abwabs levied 
were a tax per head of cattle owned (khur jwalani), a tax on boats 
{jgudimara)^ a fishing tax of 2 to 4 fish per boat, a selling tax of 2 to 4 
fish per stall, levies for births, deaths, marriages, etc., in the families 
of the sahibs and the naibs and gomasta, and a dynamo tax at 2 
annas per rupee of rent paid for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
sahibs* dynamo set. When a group of tenants set up a school in a 
ramshackle shed, the MZC Manager, Major Taylor, rushed to the 
spot and fulminated: Turn sala lok likha-para karibe—hamar chash 
ki rakam hobef Uthao school (You bastards want to read and 
write—who is going to plough my land? Abolish this school). The 
school was closed down and the shed burnt to prevent any future 
recurrence of educational endeavours.'^ Even some government 
officials felt uncomfortable at the high-handedness of the MZC. 
Robert Reid, who served as district magistrate of both Rajshahi and 
Midnapur, commented in his autobiography: ‘As far as I know they 
[MZC] did nothing beyond seeing that their rents were collected. I 
have never heard of any attempts at ‘welfare’ work for their tenants. 
Perhaps such a policy did not appeal to their Managing Agents in 
Calcutta’.'* 

The MZC was not alone in practising high-landlordism in the 
Jungle Mahals. The raja of Ramgarh harassed his tenants through 
periodic measurements and reassessments of rent. As selami he 
would cut off slices of village land and incorporate it as khaSy 
depriving the peasant of even the minimum of legal rights. He im¬ 
posed a levy called haltaki at Re 1 per plough on the occasion of any 
births, deaths and marriages in the family. The raja of Lalgarh 
charged a cess on the profits of mandals; not surprisingly the latter 

’’ Someshwar Prasad Choudhury, Nilkar Bidroha (Calcutta, 1972), pp. 27-45. 

** Robert Reid, Yesirs of Change in Bengal and Assam (London, 1966), p. 43. 
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in turn realized the cess from the peasants. In the south, the smaller 
zamindars also claimed mangan on ^special* occasions such as the 
purchase of an elephant. 

Inevitably, such practices filtered down to the mandals. Given the 
change in the structure of the mandali system following the progres¬ 
sive displacement of adivasi mandals, it was natural that the Bengali 
mahajan mandal would be concerned 'only to make the maximum 
of profit and caring little or nothing for the ancient rights of the 
community’.^® In the northern areas the mandals proved even more 
oppressive than the zamindars. Not only did they pass on the road- 
cess imposed on them to the peasantry, they also extracted beth~ 
begar (free-labour). When the mahajan mandal obtained land from 
the tenant by a rent-decree or private sale, he let it out on a highly 
oppressive rate of produce rent. This rent varied from 6 kuris to 1 V 4 
arras (about 4 maunds) per bigha, which, according to official statis¬ 
tics, amounted to a rate of Rs 2-6 as to Rs 8 per bigha.^’ This was 
significantly above the district average and all the more iniquitous 
because productivity in the Jungle Mahals was relatively lower. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century dramatic changes had 
taken place in the agrarian economy of the Jungle Mahals. The in¬ 
flux of a money economy combined with the efforts to make the 
zamindaris more lucrative resulted in the breakdown of the tradi¬ 
tional systems of land control. Market pressures on a stagnant, low- 
yielding economy led to the total disruption of the life-styles of 
people not culturally attuned to the challenges of this onslaught. 
The limits of reclamation having been reached in most areas, there 
was no way of satisfying the peasant’s hunger for land. This explo¬ 
sive situation was only made worse by contemporary efforts to get 
all possible commercial benefits out of the forests. 

Ill 

The main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway came into operation in 
1898. This line passed through the forests of the Jungle Mahals. In 
1903 a branch line which linked Kharagpur and Adra and served the 
north of Midnapur district and Bankura was opened as well. With 
the introduction of the railways, the forests of Midnapur acquired a 

McAlpin, pp. 40, 52. 

“ FR, pp. 56-7. 

■*' MciCipin, p. 52. 
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new commercial value. Even before the lines were formally opened, 
timber merchants, and especially the MZC, had rushed in to lease or 
purchase large tracts of the 432 square miles of forests in the district. 
The commercial value of timber motivated the leaseholders to im¬ 
pose severe restrictions on the peasants’ use of the forests and tradi¬ 
tional pasturage rights. 

The first salvo in the zamindari offensive was fired by the MZC in 
Garbetta thana in 1895. The Company attempted to deprive the 
peasants of their pastoral rights and prevent them from grazing cat¬ 
tle in the forests and waste lands adjacent to indigo plots. On the 
initiative of a diku tenure-holder, Bhola Nath Nundi, the MZC’s 
offensive was sought to be resisted through the judicial process. 
Suits were filed in the munsif’s court in Garbetta. The munsif, and 
later the sub-judge in Midnapur, ruled against the MZC, affirming 
the traditional pastoral and grazing rights of the peasants. The MZC 
then appealed to the Calcutta High Court where the judges, 
O’Kinealy and Rampini, reversed all the earlier rulings on the 
ground that the status of ‘long user’ did not presume ‘lost grant’. In 
the Permanent Settlement areas, the judges contended, 'all waste 
lands . . . vest in the zamindar of the estate’. With amazing tenacity 
and financial backing of the local mandals, Nundi appealed to the 
Privy Council in London in 1903. There, Lord Macnaughten ruled 
that the High Court judges ‘appear to have been under some mis¬ 
apprehension both as to the character in which the plaintiffs sued 
and as to the effect of the decrees pronounced by the Subordinate 
Judge’. He then directed that the MZC must always leave ‘suffi¬ 
cient’ pasturage to the peasants on the grounds ‘that the right of pas¬ 
turage claimed had been enjoyed by the plaintiffs and their prede¬ 
cessors from time immemorial’.^^ 

It appears from this protracted test case that the peasants were 
used merely as pawns in what was in fact a conflict between zamin¬ 
dari and diku mandali interests over the right to exploit the vast 
forest lands of the district. However, the Privy Council verdict had 
no more than localized implications. Because of the difficulty of 
proving pasturs^e rights in the dense interior of the forests, it did 
little to weaken the zamindars* determination to regain control of 
the forests and waste lands. Moreover, neither the adivasi peasants 
nor the diku mandals had the resources to conduct a long, drawn- 

” IntUan Law Reports, Calattta Series, xxxi, 1904, pp. 503-10. 
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out litigation against such formidable opponents as the Managing 
Agency of Andrew Yule. Lofty judicial decisions in remote West¬ 
minster could not be expected to alter the balance of forces locally. 

Moreover, unlike other areas where paternalist pro-peasant poli¬ 
cies were articulated,^^ local officials, especially of the Settlement 
Department, tended by and large to favour the landlords. A.K. 
Jameson, the settlement officer, noted that there was ‘definite evi¬ 
dence in old mandali agreements that all land of every description 
was made over in absolute right to the community subject only to 
the yearly payment of rent fixed’, and yet insisted that the extent of 
the right was dependent ‘on the circumstances in which it was 
granted’. In other words he was inclined to believe that the change 
of circumstances brought about by the introduction of railways jus¬ 
tified a reversal of the old agreements and the rights they conferred. 
He dismissed the peasants’ complaints with the arrogant remark 
that ‘it is useless to expect ignorant cultivators to look to the good 
of the community as a whole when it conflicts with their immediate 
needs’.^^ Gurusaday Dutt, the district magistrate of neighbouring 
Bankura, shared Jameson’s sentiments and insisted in the same vein 
that the encroachments of the landlords were justified by ‘unavoid¬ 
able economic circumstances’.^^ Thus, it was with the active 
connivance and supervision of the imperial bureaucracy that the 
destruction of the traditional jungle rights was carried out. 

In the Silda pargana, owned by the MZC, the Settlements Depart¬ 
ment laid down terms based on what they called ‘reasonable prece¬ 
dents’, for the restricted use of the forest and its products. Under 
these terms, all trees, with the exception of the sal, were classed as 
valuable and the adivasis forbidden to cut these down. They were 
allowed to cut trees which were less than ‘IV 2 cubits in girth at a 
height of 3 feet from the ground and . .. only when required for 
construction of houses or agricultural implements or carts’. They 
were also permitted freely to collect all fallen leaves, brushwood, 
broken timber and fruits from the trees. The same rules were ap¬ 
plied to the jungles in Garbetta. Even these terms appear generous 
in comparison with what was allowed in other parts of the district. 
In the Ramgarh and Lalgarh estates, which were under the control 
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of two branches of the Sahasray family, only their relatives and 
Brahmins were permitted to take wood for fuel and other purposes 
without prior permission and payment. The Santals and other 
tenants were made to pay between 4 and 6 annas annually per 
household for the right to gather brushwood alone. Even this right 
could be exercised only on two days in the week. 

The situation was stiU worse in the remainder of the Jungle Mah¬ 
als. In most areas tenants had to pay for everything collected from 
the forests, including fallen leaves and brushwood. Only fruits from 
the trees and the mahua flower were left to be picked free of charge. 
However, the MZC, in their holdings in Salbani and Garbetta, 
charged a cess even on these. In parganas Silda and Bagri, although 
the tenants had the right to cut down trees without permission, the 
timber belonged to the landlords.^^ In the Jhargram estate, which 
was under the Court of Wards, severe restrictions were imposed on 
all tenants holding non-secure tenures. Their tenures were made 
non-heritable or transferable, and they were forbidden from cutting 
trees, excavating tanks, wells, bunds, and even building huts.^^ 

Colonial rule had, therefore, a profound impact on the lives of 
Santals and other adivasis. With its progress, dispossession in¬ 
creased and traditional rights were constantly curtailed, so that the 
land question became the primary focus of discontent. As a recogni¬ 
tion of the problem, the Government of Bengal made up its mind at 
last in 1916 to amend the 1885 Bengal Tenancy Act and impose 
some restrictions on adivasi land alienation.^® But it came too late, 
for very substantial damage had already been done. 

IV 

Economic change in the Jungle Mahals is an euphemism for the loss 
of the political power of the adivasis. For them the entire process of 
subjugation, dispossession and usurpation of traditional rights was a 
lived communal experience. Their collective responses and changing 
consciousness constitute a central concern for any history of the 
region. 

The initial response of the adivasis, chiefs and peasants alike, to 
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colonial rule and its attendant laws, was one of bewilderment. The 
preparation of records-of-right and the induction into a ‘modem* 
and streamlined revenue system came as a complete novelty to the 
adivasis, who had not even been exposed to the full thmst of 
Mughal rule. When the Pachet and Jhalda estates were brought into 
the purview of the Permanent Settlement, Raja Garur Narain Deo 
expressed his consternation in no uncertain terms.^^ But the 
apprehensions of the chiefs were not heeded. As, inevitably, zamin- 
dars fell into revenue arears, the authorities rushed to auction sales 
and it was at these localized junctures that peasant stupefaction gave 
way to outright resistance. 

In 1795 the raja of Pachet had his estate sold for arrears of re¬ 
venue; his dewan. Ram Sundar Mitra, bought up the estate. In the 
same year, Durjan Singh, the zamindar of Raipur estate, was simi¬ 
larly dispossessed and the estate bought up by one Hira Lai. On 
both these occasions the reactions of the adivasi communities were 
similar. In Pachet the sardars and peasants began a movement of 
non-co-operation against the new owners by refusing to cultivate 
their lands and pay rent. The revenue kutcheries of Mitra were 
attacked and his tehsildars threatened with death. In Raipur a 
gathering of 1,500 Chuars (Bhumij) set fire to the bazaar and 
kutchery—the symbols of the new owners’ authority. These upris¬ 
ings were marked by displays of communal solidarity as neighbour¬ 
ing landlords informed the magistrate that they would join in a 
general rebellion if the original zamindars were not restored. 

By the 1830s opposition to the Company’s rule intensified. This 
period marked the transformation of adivasi protest from localized 
resistance to general insurgency against colonial rule. In 1831 
Maharaja Kunwar Hamath Singh, a local zamindar, arbitrarily dis¬ 
possessed adivasis, including Kols and Mundas, from twelve villages 
and gave them to some Sikhs and Muslims. The next year, in Barah- 
bhum, there was a disputed succession whereupon the courts de¬ 
cided that the eldest bom of the second wife of Raja Vivika Narain 
should succeed to the zamindari in preference to the son of the first 
wife. The insurrections that marked these two separate events—^the 
Kol insurrection of 1831 and the Bhumij (or Ganga Narain’s) revolt 
of 1832-3—^inaugurate a new phase in the history of the Jungle 
Mahals. 
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While ethnicity played a major role in the make-up of these insur¬ 
rections, it was the communal feeling of loss and powerlessness 
which triggered them off. To the adivasis the loss of land was not 
merely a matter of economic deprivation, but an affront to their 
dignity, their izzat^ a theme recurrent in subaltern perception.^° 
What embittered them further was the violation of the adivasi way 
of life, especially the sexual exploitation of their women by the 
diku. The Kol declaration of war on the expropriators could, with a 
simple substitution of names mentioned there, serve to illustrate the 
sense of desperation which drove many adivasi groups to take up 
arms. According to Dalton’s account, the Kols assembled and de¬ 
clared: 

The Pathans and the Singhs have dishonoured us: the Kunwar Hamath 
Singh has forcibly deprived us of our villages, which he has given to 
the Singhs. Our lives are no longer of value. We are all brethren, let us 
act together.^’ 

In fact the notion of honour figured very prominently in adivasi 
consciousness. According to their own mythology, the Santal 
exodus from Champa—their version of the earthly paradise—was 
triggered off by the decision of Madho Singh, the Birhur revenue 
collector, to attempt to marry a Santal girl forcibly. Since the 
Birhurs were considered inferior by the Santals, any such marriages 
would have brought dishonour to the entire community. Rather 
than face this humiliation, they chose to flee from Champa, aban¬ 
doning material happiness.^^ 

In Barahbhum, similarly, it was a combination of the doubts the 
Bhumij had about the legitimacy of the reigning zamindari family 
and their resentment towards the diku-like behaviour of Dewan 
Madhab Singh which made for the explosion. The Bhumij rose in 
support of Ganga Narain, the grandson of Vivika Narain, who, like 
them, had been wronged by the dikus. On top of this, Ganga 
Narain’s claim to be an avatar of Kal (Kali) made for a symbolic 
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identification of the tribal peasantry with what they believed to be a 
source of power at a time when they acutely fell their own depriva¬ 
tion and powerlessness. 

In fact the insurrections were not expressions of particular local 
grievances, though these were significant, but of a generalized rejec¬ 
tion of alien authority. The local features were incorporated into 
the insurrection by what has been described as a ‘process of 
encapsulation’.^^ Therefore, during the Kol uprising, the rebels 
‘openly declared that all taxes were obnoxious to them, and that 
they were going to march to Calcutta to set up their own govern¬ 
ment and establish the one tax that they deemed sufficient—the 
eight anna tax on ploughs’.^^ The anti-colonial content of the Bhu- 
mij revolt was even more striking. At the start of the uprising the in¬ 
surgents first killed the dewan, Madhab Singh, ‘ceremoniously’. 
This was followed by selectively looting the raja’s palace, the mun- 
sif’s kutchery and the police station—all conspicuous symbols of 
oppression. As an official report of 1832 noted, ‘Nearly every 
Bhoomij, whether Ghatwal or Ryot, had by this time joined Gunga 
Narain who announced his determination to clear the country of 
police Thanas as far as the Great Benares Road’.^^ The conscious 
choice of police stations—a feature of increasing government 
intervention—is quite in contrast to the selection of the objects of 
destruction during the Pachet uprising only four decades earlier. 

Peasant support for the dispossessed chiefs should not necessarily 
lead us to conclude that a culture of absolute deference and blind 
obeisance prevailed in the former’s relationship with the latter. In 
reality, peasant attitudes were shaped quite autonomously. Adivasi 
mythology illustrates very well indeed how the community’s own 
moral codes determined relationships with the chiefs. According to 
Santal tradition, after the tribe left Champa and settled near Pachet, 
their rajas adopted the Hindu religion and declared themselves to be 
Rajputs. This deeply offended the community, which would not 
change its religion. The people left Pachet and their raja and wan¬ 
dered on to the Santal parganas. Among the Kurmis, the zamindar 
of Khelar in Nayabasan (Gopiballavpur) attempted to ‘reform’ his 
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tribe by urging them to abandon widow remarriage and yoking 
cows to the plough—^practices anathema for groups aspiring to 
higher ritual standing. His efforts were unsuccessful and the zamin- 
dar and the Kurmis ended up disowning one another. Similarly, the 
zamindars of Barabhum, the head of the Bhumij, assumed Rajput 
status at the beginning of the nineteenth century and began distanc¬ 
ing themselves from the tribe. The resulting tension manifested it¬ 
self in a stubborn peasant resistance to zamindari authority, espe¬ 
cially in attempts to reclaim privileged tenures.^^ What therefore 
goaded the peasants into action in support of various chiefs was not 
abstract loyalty but the defence of a traditional way of life 
threatened by alien incursions. 

The transformation in adivasi consciousness was closely linked to 
their immediate experience and their own understanding of the pro¬ 
cess of change. What distinguished the colonial encounter from 
other historical experiences was the presence of the notorious diku. 
The term diku probably dates back to the last quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the jagirdari system was introduced in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. It however assumed a direct political rele¬ 
vance under colonialism. In almost all the local tribal languages, 
diku signified something more than the ethnic distinctiveness of 
‘plains-people’ or ‘foreigner’ and ‘Hindu’, According to Ranajit 
Guha, the term had ‘a meaning which indicated at the same time 
both the ethnic and the class aspects of the exploitation of the 
peasantry of these regions’.^^ By the mid nineteenth century the 
diku had come to be deeply hated as the natural enemy of all the 
adivasi peoples. In folklore and popular consciousness the dikus 
were variously described as looters, trouble-makers and deceivers. 
As Carstairs observed, ‘The Dikku personifies all the plagues—the 
ousting cultivator, the usurer, the policeman, the process-server, 
and the rent-collector—^parasites all’.^* During the Oteli ceremony 
among the Hos of Chota Nagpur the priest would chant, ‘We will 
kill the witches, the snakes and the dikus’.^’ Among the Santals a 
proverb expressed the deep hatred colourfully: ‘A diku friend is like 
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a thorn fence’/*^ During the 1866 famine in Chota Nagpur* British 
officials found to their astonishment that starving Santals refused to 
eat the food distributed by the relief committees because it had been 
cooked by the hated Brahmins.^^ 

To the adivasis their economic and political marginalization was 
invariably linked to the oppression, greed and cunning of the dikus. 
The latter had violated their ‘moral economy’. The account of Jugia 
Haram,'*^ a Santal, told to a missionary in 1871, helps to illuminate 
this perception of the distinctiveness—the otherness—of the diku, 
and that perception in its turn defined the domain of rebellion nega¬ 
tively, by the exclusion of the diku."*^ 

Colonial officials, who had begun to believe in their self-image of 
the paternalistic ma-baapy were aware of this mounting feeling 
against the diku. But they perceived it as a resentment only against 
native exploiters and not against their own benign rule. Thus, 
according to Bradley-Birt, they ‘regarded the contest as one against 
the Hindu, the zemindar, and the mahajan’, whereas ‘against the 
British Government, of which they knew so little, they bore no ill- 
will’. 

This was a myth. Jugia Haram’s account is quite explicit about 
the Santal’s awareness of collusion between the sarkar and the diku. 
In Midnapur particularly, where oppressive high landlordism was 
being carried out by the sahibs of the MZC, the sarkar, sahibs and 
dikus were formally identified together. A Large folk song stated 
bluntly: 

Saheb rule is trouble full 
Shall we go or shall we stay? 

Eating, drinking, clothing. 

For everything we’re troubled; 

Shall we go or shall we stay. 

A Birsaite chant of the Mundas too made the explicit connection 
between the adivasis’ sense of loss and British rule: 
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O Birsa our land is afloat 
Our country drifts away .. 

The big enemy, the sahebs donning the hat 
Seized our land/* 

In fact what was really at stake for the adivasis was the preserva¬ 
tion of their cultures. As restrictions were imposed on their life¬ 
styles, for example on the method of observing the important 
Sohrae feast,the question of land ceased to have mere economic 
and political implications, it was transferred to a spiritual plane as 
well. W.G. Archer described the phenomenon accurately in the 
context of the 1855 hul: 

A Santal’s land not only provides economic security, but is a powerful 
link with his ancestors; and this applies to newly entered areas no less 
than the old, for he will not take possession till the spirits approve. The 
land is part of his spiritual as well as his economic heritage. Hunger 
drove them to despair, but their attachment to the land provided also 
an emotional basis, without which the rebellion might not have taken 
place.^^ 

It was this spiritual deprivation which also made the adivasis 
yearn nostalgically for a golden past. For the Santals this was in¬ 
timately linked with the folk memory of a glorious past in Champa. 
Bradley-Birt has left behind a valuable account of the importance of 
Champa in the Santal popular imagination: 

Tradition fondly reverts again and again to these years at Champa as 
the good old times when the tribe lived at peace, with broad lands at 
their disposal and no hated ‘foreigner’ to interfere. It was the golden 
age when for the Santal there was no law save the rules and precepts of 
the tribe, which it was his nature by custom and tradition to reverence 
and obey. The land was his for the taking. Rent, with all the means of 
oppression it still implies to the Santal of to-day, was as yet unknown. 
No forest laws to prevent his cutting as much of the jungle as he 
pleased had yet been framed. These days of freedom in Champa and 
elsewhere have so indelibly impressed themselves upon the Santal mind 
that even to-day he fails to understand how any power, any law, or 
any authority can rob him of his immemorial right to the land and to cut 
as much timber as he desires.'*^ 
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Such a spi/itual nostalgia was also an element of the tribal move¬ 
ments associated with Ganga Narain, Sidu and Kanhu, and Birsa. 

Finally, the curtailment of traditional forest rights was deeply 
resented by the adivasis. The forests and their surrounding areas 
were important to them for a variety of reasons. First, they depended 
on these for their supply of fuel, construction of homes and manu¬ 
facture of ploughs and other agricultural implements. The areas on 
the periphery of the forests served as natural pasturage for their 
livestock. Second, in Midnapur it was customary for Santals to burn 
sections of the forest so that the ashes could be washed down to the 
neighbouring fields. They ingeniously constructed channels by 
which water bearing silt and ashes was carried over considerable 
distances to the fields. This was one of their chief sources of natural 
fertilizer.^^ This was a manner of exploiting the jungle which could, 
under certain circumstances, cause erosion of the soil and make an 
area prone to floods. But these dangers could arise only if this prac¬ 
tice continued simultaneously with the felling of trees on any large 
scale. This of course was never the case with adivasi peasants, whose 
use of the jungle for their own limited needs left its core intact and 
saved it from the risk of extensive deforestation. However, this 
naive agricultural technique, evolved in an environment prior to the 
commercialization of forests, turned inevitably into a force for eco¬ 
logical imbalance as railways, merchants and MZC moved in.®° This 
was not something which the local peasant society had been pre¬ 
pared for. Least of all did it expect the law to be used as the means of 
criminalizing what until then had been regarded as a traditional 
method of eking out a livelihood from the jungle. 

V 

In a perceptive observation on subaltern unity and discrimination, 
McAlpin’s report of 1909 noted: ‘The Santals regard the aboriginal 
or semi-aboriginal tribes in the district with friendliness, but they 
avoid the Dikkus and dislike the Dikku moneylender who takes 
away their land from them, and whom they regard as a cheat*. But 
the report concluded, in a display of elitist short-sightedness, ‘The 
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dislike has no political significance in this district’.^^ The sequence 
of events between 1918 to 1923 was to demonstrate otherwise. 

The dislocation of the Indian economy during 1914-18 affected 
Midnapur adversely. The period witnessed soaring prices of essen¬ 
tial items such as rice, cloth and kerosene oil. The price of cloth was 
between twice and thrice its pre-War level due to ‘the seemingly in¬ 
satiable military demand’ and profiteering by the mill-owners and 
trade. In the case of kerosene oil, the high prices were engineered by 
sub-agents of British oil companies who took advantage of wartime 
shortages and distribution bottlenecks.^^ The price index peaked in 
early 1918, and in Bengal various districts witnessed haat (country 
market) lootings. In January 1918 there were at least eleven recorded 
cases of haat looting in Midnapur district. 

An analysis of these incidents points to the developing political 
consciousness of the adivasis. First, all the available evidence shows 
that the political initiative came from within the adivasi communi¬ 
ties. The lootings were conducted without any assistance from or 
reference to the nationalist movement in the district. In fact if the 
nationalist paper of Contai, Nihar, is any indication, the nationalists 
were positively apprehensive and scared by the lootings. Second, 
there was a conscious political discrimination as expressed in the 
selectivity of the attacks which were concentrated on the cloth mer¬ 
chants rather than the dhangolas (granaries) of the paikars 
(wholesale grain merchants). There was no indiscriminate looting. 
The cloth merchants, who generally hailed from northern India, 
also carried on a substantial moneylending business at very high 
rates of interest."’' As such, they were the subject of acute resent¬ 
ment, especially when they refused credit in times of high prices and 
shortages. Moreover, unlike the paikars, they were less protected 
and consequently more vulnerable. Third, the lootings were not 
governed by ethnic solidarities alone: they extended to a class soli¬ 
darity with some of the subaltern groups in the region. Though the 
initiative was taken by the Santals and other adivasis, they were 
joined in many places by the Lodhas (a so-called ‘criminal tribe’), 
Muslims and low-caste Hindus, suggesting a generalized movement 
on the part of the underprivileged. Last, there occurred the expan- 
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sion of a political movement by a process of transference and emula¬ 
tion. The haat lootings were not confined to the Jungle Mahals but 
spread to southern Midnapur too, where adivasis worked as agri¬ 
cultural labour and were sensitive, as wage earners, to the move¬ 
ment of prices in the bazaars.^^ 

Although the haat lootings were halted by increased police in¬ 
tervention, there was no immediate alleviation of the distress of the 
adivasis. The colonial authorities misread the implications of the 
lootings and handled the problem in a callous way. In true elitist 
tradition, the district magistrate came to the conclusion that the 
lootings were the result of a deficiency in the civilizing process. He 
advised these ‘illiterate and uncivilised people’ to join the Labour 
Corps in Mesopotamia where they could earn up to Rs 20 a month.** 

The events of 1918 are central to our understanding of subsequent 
events, especially the politics of nationalism, in the period 1921-2. 
£lite nationalism and colonialist historiography converge at one 
point—in seeing mass political awareness as the exclusive handi¬ 
work of Congress politics. To deny this is not to deny the political 
role of the elite. What is being questioned however is the view of 
that role as a ‘civilizing’ process which alone makes the masses poli¬ 
tically conscious for the first time. For there is sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for believing that there was an already existing subaltern con¬ 
sciousness which was seized upon, appropriated, and of course in 
certain cases advanced by the elite. In other words there is a pre¬ 
existing subaltern domain of politics with which the elite domain 
intersects. 


VI 

Between 1921 and 1923 the Jungle Mahals and neighbouring tracts 
in Bankura and Singhbhum were in turmoil as the peasants rose up 
against landlordism. This peasant movement, conducted mainly by 
the adivasis, can be divided into two broad phases. The first coin¬ 
cided with the period of the Non-Co-operation Movement (1921- 
2) and was marked by Congress participation. The second phase 
was in political terms an extension and logical culmination of the 

^ Among the haats looted in January 1918 were Lalpur (Binpur), Mukundapur 
(Debra), Salboni (Kharagpur), Proupdighi (Patashpur), Satmile (Contai), Contai 
town haat, Sitalda (Sabang), Balberia (Nayagram), Kukrahati (Tamluk) and two 
haats in Gopiballavpur. Nihar, Contai, 8 to 22 January 1918. 
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struggle initiated in 1921. It was conducted in the period following 
Gandhi’s arrest and saw no organized Congress participation, 
though individual Congress workers played an active role. A study 
of this movement, the first adivasi encounter and alliance with 
nationalist politics in Midnapur, reveals the complexity of their 
interrelationship and the autonomy of subaltern politics. 

There was no Congress organization in the Jungle Mahals even as 
late as 1921. No attempts had yet been made to involve the adivasis 
or the low-caste Hindus of the region in the nationalist movement. 
In early 1921, in line with his policy of sending ‘emissaries’ to the 
districts, C.R. Das despatched Satcowripati Roy to organize politic¬ 
al agitation in Midnapur. After spending a brief period in Midnapur 
town, Roy went to Gidni. There he met a previous acquaintance, 
Sailajananda Sen, whose father was a doctor in Midnapur town. Sen 
was a briefless lawyer and spent his time smoking opium. Roy per¬ 
suaded Sen to give up opium and assist him in Congress Party work. 
Roy also got a relative of his—Murari Mohan Roy—to work for the 
nationalist cause. Together, they set about the task of involving the 
adivasis in the Non-Co-operation Movement.®* 

The target of the Congress was the MZC in Silda pargana. The 
MZC’s European ownership and oppressive landlordism made its 
holdings the natural focus of agitational activity directed against 
British rule. The adivasi labourers working for the MZC in the 
forests were paid paltry wages. They received 4 pice for carting 
wood up to a distance of 14 miles, and 8 pice for 35 miles. Satcowri¬ 
pati Roy, who was then personally directing Congress intervention 
in the movement, successfully organized a strike among the work 
force. The MZC responded by attempting to force the adivasis back 
to work. A scuffle took place and one ‘loyal’ MZC employee was 
killed. The adivasis now threatened to loot the jungles.®^ In despera¬ 
tion the MZC went to court, seeking an injunction restraining the 
adivasis.®^ Realizing the potential danger in the situation, L. Birley, 
the district magistrate, decided to intervene before the injunction 
could be granted. The movement meanwhile had grown from a 
strike to a general uprising against the MZC, with the tenants hav- 
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ing joined in. Instead of confrontation, Birley attempted to effect a 
compromise settlement and nip the movement in the early stages. 

According to official records Birley’s attempt at a compromise 
failed due to the intransigence of Satcowripati Roy.*’ Roy in fact 
pressurized the MZC to come to terms with the Congress on the 
latter’s terms. The MZC was compelled to allow a Congress activist 
to inspect the conditions of work in the Jungles. This confrontation 
with the MZC established the credibility of the Congress among the 
local adivasis. In his own account of what happened, Roy claimed 
that the manager of the MZC took off his hat in deference while 
passing the Congress office at Gidni—an interesting case of inver¬ 
sion. In another description he suggested: 

the people did not cultivate lands. They asked why they should join 
hands with the government and cooperate with it. It so happened that 
even the Sub-Registrar’s office was empty. The people came to the 
Congress office with deeds for the sale and transfer of lands. These 
deeds were registered in the Congress office. The Congress put its seal 
on those deeds and they were registered . . . We established dhanagolas 
[granaries]. . . The people put their surplus paddy in dhanagolas. 
Those people who had less paddy took paddy on loan from the dhana¬ 
golas and they used to return it. Even the Post Office work stopped. 
Congress had its own Post Office. 

This account might be suspect in the eyes of some on the ground 
that the organizer would be likely to play up his own success. 
However, what is significant here is the general impression he con¬ 
veys of Congress having established some kind of ‘dual power’. 

Paradoxically, Satcowripati Roy’s reminiscences of Congress 
activity complement the official conspiracy theory about nationalist 
agitators stirring up the naive jungle people If there was a develop¬ 
ing adivasi consciousness, as we have noticed, in 1918, and often 
pre-dating that, what was the role of Congress in the MZC strike? If 
Congress did not introduce ‘politics’ to the adivasis, did it merely 
appropriate their autonomous political initiatives? 

The answers are not clear-cut. The advance of Indian nationalism 
with its various ups and downs was a process full of contradictions. 
There is no doubt that at certain junctures Congress did advance the 
political consciousness of the masses, and yet on other occasions 

Report of L. Birley, 28 January 1922, GOB H. Poll 87/1922, no. 3 (NMML); 
Graham to Cook, 9 May 1923, GC3B H. Poll 181/1923 (NMML). 

Oral History Transcript, 267, p. 22 (NMML) 
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their strategies backpedalled.^’ In a small way, these twin processes 
were at work in the Jungle Mahals during the Non-Co-operation 
Movement. 

At a large meeting of Santals, Sailajananda Sen, according to a 
police report, told his audience that ‘their zamindars were English 
and Government helped them and did not punish them if they com¬ 
mitted any offence, but punished natives for petty offences. Gov¬ 
ernment were oppressive and their enemy and sucked their blood’. 

A speech like that contained little that was not known to his Santal 
audience. Living through the oppression of the MZC, they were 
conscious of the class relations in the Jungle Mahals. They resented 
the high landlordism of their sahib zamindars, especially the curtail¬ 
ment of traditional forest rights, and given the nature of their folk 
tradition probably dreamed of a better life, bygone and yet to come. 
Yet, significantly enough, there had been no recorded instances of 
popular agitation against the MZC. Overawed perhaps by the 
MZC’s power, the Santals did not act in the same idiom upon which 
Birsa Munda, for example, had drawn. Their awareness of their own 
condition and the power relations responsible for it was not enough 
to activate them. In this respect Congress propaganda, fuelled by 
thriving rumours of the impending collapse of the British Raj, pro¬ 
vided the necessary stimulus. As the naib of the Billamaria estate of 
the MZC in Rajshahi told Someshwar Choudhury, the Congress 
activist: 'Tomar shahashey to chashara aaj uttejito hoye any ay korte 
sahash pachche' (It is because of you that the peasants have the cour¬ 
age to carry out these wrongful deeds).The Congress, by its mere 
presence and expressed support, gave the adivasis the necessary con¬ 
fidence to overcome political passivity and confront the MZC. 

Apart from this catalytic function, the role of Congress in the 
first phase of the agitation appears ambiguous. On the positive side 
there is evidence to suggest Congress initiative in extending the 
scope of the movement. In July 1921, for example, Sailajananda Sen 
led a demonstration of 200 Santal women and blocked the path of 
paddy cans belonging to a local zamindar. They were protesting 

Two studies bring out these contradictions very well indeed: G. Pandey, The 
Ascendancy of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh 1926-34 (Delhi, 1978), and Sumit Sar- 
kar. Modem India 1883-1947 (Delhi, 1983). 

“ Case of Emperor vs. Sailajananda Sen & Murari Mohan Roy, GOB H. Poll 
181/1923 (NMML). 

** Choudhury, p. 15. 
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against the export of paddy in the face of local shortages. In May 
1921 the Congress organized a meeting of 700 Santals who resolved 
to abstain from drinking alcohol—an indication of the extent to 
which Congress, or more specifically ‘Gandhi Maharaj*, was 
accepted as a legitimate moral force in the community.*"* Again, the 
boycott of foreign goods, especially cloth, was constantly advocated 
by Sailajananda Sen and Murari Mohan Roy in their speeches. In 
January 1922 the Congress initiated a campaign against foreign 
cloth, though the mobilization for it and its actual direction were 
characterized by a certain degree of autonomy.*^ 

On other occasions the role of the Congress seems to suggest a 
conscious subversion of autonomous adivasi initiative. Nowhere is 
this more manifest than in the MZC strike. After the scuffle which re¬ 
sulted in the death of one MZC employee, the role of Congress 
appears to have been marginalized. A petition of the Midnapur 
Mining Syndicate accused the Congress of inciting the Santals to 
plunder the forests in large combinations of a thousand people or 
more. But judging from other available evidence, this appears to be 
yet another paranoiac flourish of the ‘conspiracy’ theory. In fact the 
Syndicate’s petition itself went on to say that it was the Santals who 
had told MZC officials that ‘they had full rights over the jungles and 
could not be stopped’.** In other words the Santals were collectively 
reasserting lost traditional rights as a conscious, political act of in¬ 
surgency. Yet Satcowripati Roy was intent on negotiating with 
Birley, the district magistrate, and the MZC to ensure Congress su¬ 
pervision over the labour process to make landlordism more 
humane. 

In fact there seems reason enough to believe that there was a poli¬ 
tical divergence between the elitist nationalism of Satcowripati Roy 
and the more populist nationalism represented by Sailajananda Sen 
and Murari Mohan Roy. The latter’s relative inexperience and lack 
of exposure to the elite nationalist circles of Calcutta or Midnapur 
town could have contributed to this. Satcowripati Roy on the other 
hand was among the numerous ‘emissaries’ sent by C.R. Das to the 
districts. They included, among others, B.N. Sasmal in Contai, 
Someshwar Choudhury in Rajshahi and J.M. Sengupta in Chitta¬ 
gong. The emissaries, if Choudhury is to be believed, were given 
strict instructions to the effect that it was not the avowed policy of 

^ Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 29 May & 8 July 1921. 

“ GOB H. PoU 181/1923 no. 36-7 (WBSA); GOB H. Poll 87/1922 (NMML). 

^ Petition of MMS. GOB H. PoU 181/1923 (NMML). 
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the Congress to get entangled in zamindar-praja conflicts, especially 
if the zamindar happened to be Indian. A relatively flexible attitude 
was taken in the case of an European zamindari, such as the MZC, 
but the basic apprehensions lingered on.^^ Moreover, subsequent 
events demonstrated that Satcowripati Roy’s chief commitment was 
to the elite nationalist circles in Calcutta. He left Midnapur at the 
conclusion of the Non-Co-operation Movement and subsequently 
became a legislator from Burrabazar in Calcutta, and a functionary 
in the Swarajist hierarchy. It is to the credit of Sailajananda Sen and 
Murari Mohan Roy that they stayed on in the Jungle Mahals after 
1922 to continue with their participation in the ongoing move¬ 
ment. 

In a sense, however, once the initial spark had been lit the Con¬ 
gress became progressively redundant. The movement acquired its 
own dynamism and its autonomy became explicit by January 1922. 
In that month the start of a Congress campaign against foreign cloth 
triggered off raids on four haats where all foreign cloth on sale was 
destroyed; in the raid on Dehijuri haat even cloth made in India was 
not spared. The communal dimension of the haat-looting becomes 
evident in the method of mobilization. The colonial authorities, 
caught unaware by these raids, discovered to their discomfort that 
‘anonymous written messages have been circulated inciting the San- 
tals to loot haats’.What the joint magistrate of Jhargram mistook 
for ‘anonymous messages’ of incitement were, in reality, what 
Ranajit Guha has described as ‘Insurgent Peasant Communication’, 
quite distinct from the ‘Anonymous Threatening Letters’, and be¬ 
longing to a different domain of politics. The former, as is reflected 
in the haat raids, is of a corporate character and is essentially a call 
for common action and solidarity 

What is also significant about the haat raids, besides the display of 
solidarity, is its overtly political character. If, as the joint magistrate 
insisted in his report, the raiders were such a disorganized rabble, 
why did they not loot indiscriminately? In fact what comes across 
in their judicious discrimination and conscious destruction of arti¬ 
cles of economic value to them is a political undermining of maha- 
jani and sarkari power by a destruction of its symbols.^^ 

Choudhury, pp. 26, 60-2. 

*• Report of S.N. Gupta, Joint Magistrate, Jhargram, GOB H. Poll 87/1922 
(NMML). 

** R. Guha, Elementary Aspects, pp. 191-8. 

” Ibid., pp. 142-6. 
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It is precisely this political manifestation of solidarity which 
shows up in yet another incident. A crowd of 1,000 people assem¬ 
bled outside a court where four Congress workers were being tried. 
The subdivisional officer adjourned the case but set the bail on each 
of the accused at an exorbiunt Rs 700. The crowd did not ask for a 
reduction of bail money, for that would be tantamount to acknow¬ 
ledging the authority of the sarkar, but demanded the imme¬ 
diate release of the prisoners. With only three constables at his dis¬ 
posal and confronted by an angry crowd, the officer was reluctantly 
compelled to release them. ‘These people’, he wrote to his superiors, 
‘are completely out of hand and require to be shown that there is still 
a government*7^ 

Unfortunately, just at the point when the agitation was in the 
process of being generalized, Gandhi called off the Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement after the incidents at Chauri Chaura. If the 
events in Midnapur are any indicator, the movement was definitely 
not on the verge of fizzling out but progressively exceeding the 
bounds set by the Congress. The effect of the termination of Non- 
Co-operation was that the struggle of the adivasis was isolated and 
deprived of wider outside links. In political terms this was a real set¬ 
back. 


VII 

Between 15 and 21 May 1918 there occurred an uprising of the San- 
tals in Mayurbhanj in response to what they perceived as a threat of 
forcible conscription to the Labour Corps bound for France. In the 
face of widespread unrest, the government had to abandon all their 
recruitment plans. Yet within three weeks, on 14 June, the uprising 
resumed with equal intensity in a ‘second wave*, encapsulating va¬ 
rious outstanding Santal grievances such as chaukidari taxes, forest 
regulations, etc.^^ The Santals, having asserted their collective abil¬ 
ity to defeat odious measures, were now able to extend the scope of 
their insurgency against other aspects of their oppression. 

By August 1922 it is possible to discern a corresponding ‘second 
wave’ of the agitation in the Jungle Mahals. This was marked by the 
overt affirmation of jungle rights. The adivasis asserted their tradi¬ 
tional rights in a militant collective way to use the jungles and fish in 

GOB H. Po« 87/1922, no. 6 (NMML). Emphasis added. 

L/P8cJ/6/1488 (India Office Library). 
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the tanks. Unlike the first phase, this agitation was not limited to the 
MZC estate only, but spread also to the areas under Indian zamin- 
dars. It required considerable police deployment, the imposition of 
punitive taxes and the appointment of the surviving adivasi mandals 
as Special Constables responsible for law and order, to reassert the 
government’s authority. 

The scale and militancy of the uprising took the administration 
completely by surprise. At one level the elitist assertion, 'Lok khepe 
geche* (the people have gone mad), seemed to be the commonest 
attempt at explanation.^^ However, even those officials who did not 
adopt such a simplistic view and were aware of the depth of popular 
feeling on the question of traditional forest rights, found it impossi¬ 
ble to go beyond the usual preconceptions of ‘conspiracy’. Thus, H. 
Graham, the district magistrate of Midnapur, searching desperately 
for a conspiracy, wondered whether Congressman B.N. Sasmal’s 
election as Chairman of the District Board had anything to do with 
the disturbances. But as he himself admitted, there was ‘nothing 
... in the slightest degree to connect Sasmal with the disturbances 
in this area’.^'* 

There was an even more tempting theory. Besides the MZC, 
another major landlord in the area was Jagadish Chandra Dhabal 
Dev of the Jamboni Raj. Like most zamindars he had left the man¬ 
agement of his zamindari in the hands of his manager. The manager, 
through a combination of over-zealousness and corruption, suc¬ 
ceeded in alienating the Satpatis (Kalinga Brahmins) and the Kurmis 
of the area by imposing restrictions on their traditional jungle 
rights. Alongside this internal tension within the Jamboni Raj, the 
zamindar met with harassment from the neighbouring Dalbhum 
Raj. Its immediate cause was the defeat of the Dalbhum zamindar, 
Pratap Dal, in a succession suit against the Jamboni zamindar. Pra- 
tap Dal appealed to the High Court in Calcutta and toured the area 
on a fund-raising drive. He was assisted in this venture by the 
mahant of Ghatshila and some disgruntled elements from within 
the Jamboni Raj. 

If raising funds for his legal costs was the sole reason for the 
feverish activities of Pratap Dal, it was certainly not the motivating 
force for his many and varied supporters. The tenants of Jamboni 

” Petiiion of MMS, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 (NMML). 

Graham to Cook, Commissioner, 9 May 1923, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 
(NMML). 
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Raj who had declaratory suits filed against them by the zamindar, 
Jagadish Chandra, were keen to create difficulties for him in order 
to strengthen their bargaining position. It was perhaps they who 
influenced Pratap Dal to take up an aggressive stance against the 
Jamboni Raj. According to reports received by James Peddie, the 
additional district magistrate, 

Pratap himself at a meeting where he was collecting money from the 
raiyats to fight his civil case, actually told them that if their jungles 
were being destroyed by the lessees to whom the jungle was let, it was 
their fault as they had merely to refuse work for those lessees in order 
to save their jungles. Again, he promised them all sorts of rights in the 
jungles if they backed him by damaging the rival landlord and causing 
him trouble. The last was not said openly but indirectly, though per¬ 
fectly clear to those who were present.^® 

J.E. Scott, the deputy commissioner of neighbouring Singbhum, 
also reported that tenants in the disputed area were assured by Pra¬ 
tap Dal that they would have their forest rights restored if he won 
the litigation. The latter apparently made it clear that he had no 
objection to their obstructing contractors, cutting wood from the 
jungles and fishing in the ponds.^^ Thus for the authorities the acti¬ 
vities of Pratap Dal seemed the most plausible explanation for the 
turbulence in the region; the adivasis, it seemed, were being insti¬ 
gated ‘from behind’. 

There is enough evidence to indicate that the officials genuinely 
believed Pratap Dal to have been the instigator of tribal insurgency. 
But how did the mass of the adivasis view his activities? It seems 
likely that his actions were construed by the adivasis as a tacit 
approval for their own urge to rebel. If Peddie’s words are to be be¬ 
lieved, Pratap Dal did not himself advise the adivasis to loot the 
jungles: ‘The last was not said openly but indirectly, though per¬ 
fectly clear to those who were present’. In other words the adivasis 
read their own meaning in whatever Pratap Dai may have said. 
Second, if he was indeed in collusion with them, it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain why the adivasis, usually so discriminate in their pillaging acti¬ 
vities, should have looted the properties of the avowed supporters 
of Pratap Dal, as they did in Bankura.^^ Had considerations of fac- 

^ Peddie’s Tour Diary, GOB H. Poll, 181/1923 (NMML). 

Graham to Cook, 9 May 1923, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 (NMML). 

^ Report of Hari Gupta, DSP, 19 April 1923, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 (NMML). 
^ Gurusaday Dutt to Commissioner, 7-8 May 1923, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 
(NMML). 
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donal vendetta been the motive and guiding principle of insurgency, 
then it made litde sense for the adivasis to turn on their own ‘leaders’. 

The squabbles of Pratap Dal might have encouraged the adivasi 
communities to reassert their traditional jungle rights. But it was 
communal solidarity which seems to have given them the strength 
to take up arms. Unlike the first phase of the struggle, the rebellion 
now covered the entire area from Jamboni to Silda in Midnapur, and 
Ghatshila pargana in Singbhum. Consequently, it spilled over to 
some thanas in Bankura district. Moreover, the mobilization was 
brought about by the use of the traditional symbols of the Santal 
community. Gurusaday Dutt, the district magistrate of Bankura, 
gave a fascinating description of the process of mobilization: 

The Santals explained to us the interesting system by which they sum¬ 
mon large crowds within a short time to any particular spot by sending 
out a gira [knot]. It appears that when the headmen decide that a meet¬ 
ing is to take place for any purpose such as tank raids or the discussion 
of any grievances, the date of the meeting is communicated to each vil¬ 
lage by means of the withe of a plant or tree .. . tied into knots. This 
knotted withe is called the gtra and the number of knots in the gira in¬ 
dicate the day on which the meeting will take place. Whenever a meet¬ 
ing is decided upon any particular date for any object a gira is served 
out to the headman of neighbouring villages with the intimation of the 
object and place of the meeting and it is considered the duty of the 
headman thus served with the gira to pass it on to the headman of the 
next village and then to communicate the information to all Santals of 
his own village. Tribal custom places an obligation on the Santals of ev¬ 
ery village served with a gira to respond to it. Failure to respond to the 
gira is regarded as an offence attended with severe tribal penalties.^ 

Thus, the gira assumed the function of such traditional instruments 
of mobilization as the arrow among the Hos in Singbhum in 1857, 
the ganthis among the Santals of Mayurbhanj, or the leaf-plate con¬ 
taining sun-dried rice, oil and vermilion, which was passed from vil¬ 
lage to village before the uprising of Sidu and Kanhu. 

The process of mobilization points to the very significant role of 
ethnicity in the uprising. However, it was not an exclusively Santa! 
or adivasi movement. As in 1918 and the first phase, the tribal peo¬ 
ples were joined by Bengali bhagchasis, landless labourers, and in 
one instance even Muslims.®® The rebellion was in a sense a true fes¬ 
tival of the oppressed. 


” GOB H. PoU 181/1923 (NMML). 

“ Dutt to Commissioner. 7-8 May 1923, GOB H. PoU 181/1923 (NMML). 
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A factor which puzzled the authorities considerably was the 
apparent fearlessness of the rebels in the face of state authority. In 
asserting their traditional rights, such as the right to fish in the 
tanks, they assembled in large numbers, often up to 6,000, and made 
a public show of their disregard for governmental authority. In one 
place the crowd waited for the armed police to arrive and then 
looted the tanks saying: ‘You can fire your last shot. We shall come 
and loot the tank. Many of us have come three days journey to get 
the fish and we are not going away without them’. Neither did the 
fear of white sahibs promote fear and awe among the adivasis. At 
one place, when James Peddie and his armed police attempted to 
apprehend some of the Santals, his car was smashed and he was 
beaten up. ‘It is the first time’, wrote Peddie with punctured pride, ‘I 
have had to run away and I did not like doing so; but there was no¬ 
thing else possible’. In the village of Raghunathpur in Silda, the 
police discovered that every household had stocks of newly-cut 
wood from the jungles. The wood was confiscated, but when the 
chaukidars attempted to cart it away they were forcibly prevented.*’ 
What comes across from these acts of apparent fearlessness and 
solidarity is an alternative conception of justice born out of fun¬ 
damentally different sets of values. The rebels did not construe their 
acts as being criminal in nature, but believed in the justness of their 
struggle. They had little appreciation of the notion of private pro¬ 
perty as postulated by western law, and as such had little in com¬ 
mon with Pratap Dal’s strategy. They believed in the morality of 
their struggle and asserted their ‘natural’ rights through traditional 
communal activity such as fishing, now undertaken as tank looting 
in support of insurgency. 

The question of leadership of the rebellion merits some attention 
too. Official records, the main source of our information, are silent 
on the question of indigenous leadership, apart from that of Pratap 
Dal. Unofficial records, where available, are either silent on the en¬ 
tire sequence of events or merely highlight the role of individual 
Congressmen such as Satcowripati Roy or Sailajananda Sen. Indeed 
there is nothing to enable us to identify a single leader of the stature 
of Birsa or Kanhu and Sidu. It is possible, given the Umitations of 
the movement, that there was no single supreme leader or even any 
informal ‘Council of War’, though an effective conununications 

Peddie’s Tour Diary, GOB H. PoU 181/1923 (NMML). 
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network did exist. Indeed, in view of the localism that characterized 
the rebellion, it is likely that insurgency ran its course as a commu¬ 
nal mode and was organized on such traditional lines as the hunt. 

The local Congress, even after the termination of Non-Co¬ 
operation, was not completely irrelevant to the adivasi movement. 
In areas held by the MZC, its activists imposed no restraint on it 
and consequently did not alienate themselves from the tribal people. 
The support for the Congress was indicated when, after the arrest of 
one of its workers, not a single Santal or anyone else came forward 
to serve as witness for the prosecution. When Sailajananda Sen was 
arrested in 1923 the adivasis destroyed the MZC office at Kankra- 
jora, killing one man and maiming another.But Congress and its 
local leadership, though they backed the rebellion in many areas, 
were not central to the events in the second wave. In fact the district 
Congress under B. N. Sasmal, fresh from its success in the Contai 
Union Board agitation, showed little or no solidarity with adivasis, 
though some half-hearted verbal protests were made against the 
imposition of punitive taxes after the rebellion had been crushed.**^ 
£lite politics in Midnapur had thus only a very tenuous connection 
with the autonomous mobilization of this particular section of the 
subaltern. Adivasi insurgency belonged on the whole to another 
domain of politics. 


” Petition of MMS, GOB H. Poll 181/1923 (NMML). 

** The only reference to the rebellion in the pro-Congress Nihar was in the issue 
of 25 September 1923. 



Jitu Santal’s Movement in Malda, 

1924 - 1932 : 

A Study in Tribal Protest 


TANIKA SARKAR 


I 

Between 1924 and 1932 a series of seemingly disjointed episodes 
occurred among the Santals of the Barind tract in eastern Malda dis¬ 
trict, north-western Bengal. In 1924 an anti-landlord tenant agita¬ 
tion developed in Malda, involving a large number of Santals. For 
the Bengal government the disturbing feature of the upsurge was 
that ‘leaders of the Swaraj movement supported the tenants’.’ 
Among the leaders at Malda was Jitu Chotka or Jitu Santal of 
Kochakandar village, who had by then drawn close to the Swarajists 
and ‘was sent to the Faridpur Congress and received instructions 
from them on the art of popular agitation’.^ Some local Swarajist 
leaders at that time were also seriously involved in what they called 
‘reclaiming’ aboriginals and untouchables into the Hindu fold 
through ritual purification (shuddhi) and social reform. One such 
Swarajist, Kashishwar Chakravarty, a pleader from the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Dinajpur, began to tour Malda from 1925, and Jitu 
and Arjun Santal spread his word around Habibpur, Bamongola 
and Cajole thanas in the Barind. Chakravarty was known as 
‘Sanyasi-baba’ and Jitu, ‘his local agent and preacher’, organized a 
‘Sanyasi dol’ and defied police orders to perform a Kali Puja to 
proclaim its new Hindu status.^ 

' J.C. Sengupta, ed., West Bengal District Gazetteers: Malda^ p. 62. 

^ Government of West Bengal (hereafter GOB), Poll Conf. FN. 622 (l-2)/1926: 
Wood to Jarvin, 18 December 1926. 

^ Ibid., enclosure i, Report of Malda SP, 26 December 1926. 
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By 1926 we find Jitu functioning as the unquestioned and sup¬ 
reme leader of a widespread movement committed ‘to the making of 
Santals into Hindus*. They were to give up their tribal identity by 
renouncing the use of pigs and fowl—an act meant to raise them to 
the status of the intermediate castes of ‘Jal-Chal’ Hindus, from 
whom the higher castes would accept a drink of water without fear 
of pollution. They were to acknowledge Jitu as their sovereign au¬ 
thority, abide by his bichar (justice), and instead of paying rent to 
the zamindar they were to pay him one kula (about five seers) of 
paddy. This, it was believed, would bring to an end not only their 
tribal identity but also the adhiar or sharecropper status that char¬ 
acterized most Santals of the Barind. ‘Those who cultivate in adhi 
from another will get the land’, it was said. Adhiars (or adhidars) 
were advised to delay the payment of the adhi share as the coming 
settlement operations were expected to confer on sharecroppers a 
right to the land they tilled as their own jotes or holdings. Rumours 
circulated all over the Barind that ‘Jitu’s Raj’ was to be inaugurated 
in early spring that year: ‘Jitu said that he would go to the “Gar” at 
Pandua, that all would go with him there and that from there the 
“larai” would begin which is to drive out Mohammedans and others 
who do not join them’.'* 

In September 1928 Jitu instructed the Santal adhiars to loot the 
bhadoi (autumn) crop from tracts of land in the Gajole-Bamangola- 
Habibpur thana area that had recently been taken away from them 
but could be recovered through this action. They were promised 
that they would be put down on the coming settlement records as 
tenants and not as adhiars. There followed several cases of paddy 
looting and in one incident about 150 armed Santals took away the 
entire crop from a six-bigha plot. The district magistrate and the 
superintendent of police rushed there with armed police, and Jitu, 
together with sixty of his men, was arrested after several clashes.^ 
All the arrested Santals were ‘reformed Hindus’, a fact which cre¬ 
ated something of a stir among the middle-class Hindus of Malda 
town.* 

On 3 December 1932 Jitu engaged in his last combat. As had been 

* Evidence of Faisa Mondol, Puran Ghatwal (Chowkidar of Gopalpur), Surendra 
Kumar Talukdar, Lalu Santal and Ka^u: ibid., 1 December 1926. 

* Government of India (hereafter GOI) Home Poll 1-2/1928: Fortnightly 
Reports, second half of September 1928. 

^ Amrita Bazar Patrika, 24 July 1928. 
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promised since at least 1926, a large band of Santals, recently con¬ 
verted to Hinduism, marched up to the historic city of Pandua, 
occupied the ruins of the Adina mosque and 'conducted there a de¬ 
based form of Hindu worship* in order to transform the mosque 
into a temple. Jitu, who now called himself Gandhi, declared the 
end of British Raj and proclaimed his own government from within 
the mosque.^ A pitched battle followed between his men and a large 
group of armed police who opened fire after the Santals had refused 
to come out. Three Santals including Jitu himself were shot dead, 
while a constable was killed by a poisoned arrow.^ With the death 
of their leader this particular variant of tribal protest came to an end 
in the Barind. The authorities, however, were shaken enough to 
appoint a Special Officer for Barind in June 1933—an act which was 
supposed to have 'somewhat mitigated conditions’.^ Even this tri¬ 
vial gesture in favour of tribal welfare had to be extracted by a pro¬ 
longed and bitterly fought struggle in which the Santals had to sacri¬ 
fice the life of their leader. Yet the price was not high enough to 
achieve any real reform. An enquiry in 1945-6 was to establish that 
the Santals in the Habibpur-Bamangola-Gajole complex of villages 
had remained sharecroppers with average holdings well below the 
size of an economic holding, and that even in the best of times their 
livelihood rose barely above the minimum subsistence level.*® 


II 

The events of December 1932 briefly made Jitu into something of a 
district legend. The Calendar of Events of Local Importance recol¬ 
lected his name even as late as 1961 and mentioned 'the murder of 
Jitu Santal at Adina’ as a landmark for the year 1932.** The leader of 
a rather minor tribal agitation could impress his existence on a 
middle-class milieu so forcefully pardy because Jitu’s association 

^ Indian Qaarterly Register^ vol. i (1932), 14 December 1932. 

* The Statesman, 16 December 1932. 

’ M.O. Carter, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in District 
of Malda, 1928-35 (hereafter Ftnal Report), pp. 84-5. 

K.P. Chattopadhyay, Report on Santals in Northern and Western Bengal, 
1945-46 (Calcutta, 1947), pp. 6-8. 

" Calendar of Events of Local Importance Used in Helping the Respondent De¬ 
termine Age by 1961 Census in Malda, in Paul Greenough, ‘Political Crisis and the 
Death of Charismatic Leaders in Twentieth Century Bengal’, 2nd Draft for SAFE HI 
Conference, December 1982. 
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with a Hinduization movement and the Swarajists had created some 
sympathetic interest among the nationalistic Hindus in Malda town. 
When Jitu and some of his men were arrested for crop-looting in 
1928, the Amrita Bazar Patrika (a nationalist provincial daily) 
which never bothered to report on so many other peasant struggles 
occurring all over Bengal at that time commented in some indigna¬ 
tion: ‘Sensation prevails in the town on that score as the public can¬ 
not make out the cause of these arrests. It is further reported that all 
the arrested Santhals are the reformed Hindu Santhals. .. Public 
will be satisfied if the real cause of these arrests be disclosed by the 
authorities’. It might have been a combination of sectarian sym¬ 
pathy and patriotic sentiment that led this organ of hhadralok opin¬ 
ion to locate the causes of crop-looting entirely in a succession of 
poor harvests and the ‘near famine’ conditions in the Barind ‘due to 
which the Santhals as the worst sufferers finding no other means of 
subsistence, cut and looted others’ crops’.*^ The attack on private 
property was thus sought to be explained in terms of dire suffering, 
and a mindless reflex relationship postulated between hunger and 
resistance. 

This notion of a peasantry incapable of acting on its own and 
impelled to rise, when it did, only by economic motivation, was 
shared also by that section of the press which spoke for the colonial 
authorities and had so far applauded the relative indifference of trib¬ 
al peasants to the 1928-34 nationalist upsurge. The Statesman^ for 
instance, commented somewhat uncharacteristically on the Adina 
mosque incident: ‘It will be interesting to learn the reasons behind 
the miniature revolution in the Malda district in Bengal. The Santh¬ 
als are peaceful, law-abiding aborigines, honest to a degree of gulli¬ 
ble simplicity and thus easily got at by propagandists who seeming¬ 
ly induced them to invest a Mosque, and armed with bows and 
arrows and swords issue a challenge to all authority’. The 
stereotype of the honest and loyal tribal was maintained thus by 
taking away from him the responsibility for his own actions and im¬ 
puting it comfortably to the Swarajist agitator from outside. This 
external manipulation thesis, so dear to the heart of colonial official¬ 
dom, could feed in this case on the image of the arch-conspirator, 
Kashishwar Chakravarty. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 24 December 1928. 
The Statesman^ 16 December 1932. 
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‘There is a turbulent element which will be a ready tool for the 
agitator’, wrote the commissioner of Rajshahi district about Malda 
in September 1928, while the district officer of Dinajpur reported: 
‘Trouble may be caused by the Santhals who are blindly led by the 
guru, Babu Kashishwar Chakravarty, pleader’.'"* Dinajpur Santals, 
especially in the contiguous Balurghat subdivision, had a far closer 
and more continuous involvement with the nationalist movement 
than their Malda counterparts who had stayed away from Swadeshi, 
Non Co-operation and revolutionary terrorist activities.'® 

Even though much was made of Chakravarty’s relationship with 
Jitu as a guru’s with his disciple, he had, even by official recounting,'^ 
only ‘held one or two meetings in Habibpur’ in 1925, after which no 
direct contact is known to have existed between him or any other 
Swarajist leader and Jitu’s movement. The tenant agitation of 1924 
had merely been ‘supported’'^ and not created by the Swarajists. 
After his participation in the Faridpur Congress, Jitu seemed to 
have had no overt links with Swarajist or Congress politics. In Mal¬ 
da, where direct Congress links and controls were extremely weak 
and intermittent, the Santals threw up a leadership of their own. 

The Bengal government, however, was loath to let go of a com¬ 
forting piece of generalization. ‘A disturbed agrarian situation’ was 
acknowledged where a few unscrupulous manipulators had risen to 
the surface and ‘raised money from tenants promising to right their 
grievances’. Jitu, it was insinuated, ‘had learnt the monetary value of 
a good popular agitation’, and had become something of a local 
boss. It only remained for the provincial politicians to get in touch 
with him, and through his agency to mobilize, subvert and manipu¬ 
late the inert Santal masses. The entire process was supposed to have 
been initiated by Kashishwar Chakravarty whose ‘local agent and 
preacher’ Jitu was, and the patron-client network kept going on the 
proceeds of funds raised by the Hinduization campaign.'^ The 
whole exercise is a powerful reminder of how accurately certain 
variants of the Cambridge school historiography were anticipated 
by colonialist explanations and analysis. This particular interpreta- 

GOB, Home Confidential Poll 403 (1-10) of 1929. 

Sengupu, p. 55. 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 622 (1-2) of 1926. 

See above. Emphasis added. 

GOB Poll Conf. FN. 622 (1-2) of 1926. Wood’s report, 18 December 

1926. 
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tion of Jitu’s movement, for instance, bears a strong family resem¬ 
blance to the so-called ‘sub-contractor’ thesis.*’ 

Popular movements of a similar sort have been historically analy¬ 
sed in very different terms too. One influential trend would catego¬ 
rize these fundamentally as class struggles fought in response to 
tribal land expropriation and marked by a religious ‘dye’ or ‘hue’ of 
‘survival’ that overlaid its essential class content.^® A different 
approach, immensely more sensitive to problems of popular con¬ 
sciousness, would regard them as basically autonomous manifesta¬ 
tions of tribal anti-imperialism, as political responses to both 
indigenous oppression and foreign rule where outside ‘elite’ in¬ 
tervention was irrelevant or marginal. The religious content here 
would more or less be subsumed within the political protest and be 
seen in terms of a form that is rooted in tribal culture.^* In a sense all 
such conflicting historiographical trends are bound to be external to 
and somewhat distanced from the movement as perceived by its 
participants. This is more or less inevitable in the absence of written 
testimony or even a solid, meaningful body of oral evidence left by 
the participants themselves. Where action alone provides the text, 
an approach based on an analysis of external forms of activities be¬ 
comes almost unavoidable. Occasionally, however, even official 
documents leave clues for us which may provide something approx¬ 
imating the cognitive scheme of the participants themselves. Fortu¬ 
nately a large number of local people of Malda were closely ques¬ 
tioned in 1926 about many different aspects of Jitu’s programme 
and activities. This body of information throws light on the creed or 
belief system that informed the actions of Jitu and his followers, and 
helps us to understand the rationale of such apparently unrelated 
moments of protest as crop-looting and a conversion programme 
that inspired attacks on a mosque. 

Ill 

The Malda tribal agitation spanned the 1920s and 1930s in two very 
different agrarian contexts. The earlier round of peasant protest in 

See Judith M. Brown, Gandhi’s Rise to Power: Indian Politia 1915-1922 
(Cambridge, 1972). 

^ A typical example of this approach may be found in Suprakash Ray, Bharater 
Krishak Bidroha O Ganatantrik Sangram, vol. i (Calcutta, 1966). 

This interpreution may be associated with Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects 
of Peasant Insurgency m Colonial India (Delhi, 1983). 
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the late 1920s occurred at a time when agrarian prices were still ris¬ 
ing, making right to land and share of crops the most vital concerns 
and issues of conflict in rural society. In this situation the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill in 1923 acted as a 
kind of a catalyst in agrarian relations, arousing both fears and 
hopes about imminent changes of great importance. During the five 
years that followed, these apprehensions generated suspense and 
caused rumours to circulate about all kinds of possible outcomes of 
the bill, until in 1928 it was finally enacted by the Council in a much 
watered-down version. 

A significant and controversial aspect of the bill was to take a 
fresh look at the status of the sharecropper and consider whether he 
was to be classified as a tenant or as a farm servant/agricultural 
labourer and what was to be done about rights corresponding to his 
status.Landlords took fright at this and there was a spate of evic¬ 
tion of sharecroppers as it was feared that a continuous occupation 
of the same plot might make them an occupancy ryot.^^ At the 
same time rising prices also encouraged landlords to raise the level 
of rent: between 1928 and 1930 rent enhancement suits in Bengal 
went up from 19,232 to 45,415.^^ In the late 1920s the prospect of a 
new series of settlement operations seemed again to create a convul¬ 
sion in the existing agrarian structure and increase tension. At the 
same time the publication of some of the terms of the new Tenancy 
Act sowed seeds of conflict as it gradually spread an awareness, 
albeit to a limited extent, about the illegality of the many abwabs 
and cesses that had so far been accepted passively as a part of cus¬ 
tomary rent. 

The mid and late twenties were an active period for tenant agita¬ 
tion, of which the most important stream came increasingly to be 
constituted by struggles between landholders and sharecroppers 
over the share of crops. Peasant protest after Non-Co-operation got 
markedly detached from the Bengal Congress. Rural Gandhians 
concentrated on social welfare projects of marginal importance and 
the entire Swarajist opposition in the Council fought tooth and nail 
to preserve and extend all zamindari privileges and oppose any ex- 

^ Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, 30th Session, July-August 1928 (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1929). 

B.B. Chaudhuri, 'Agrarian Movement in Bengal and Bihar, 1910-1932* in 
B.R. Nanda, ed., Socialism in India (New Delhi, 1972). 

Census of India, 1931, vol. v, pt. i, ch. i, p. 17. 
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tension of sharecroppers’ rights. Some local Swarajist leaders who 
had built up peasant bases during Non-Co-operation still retained 
them for some time, but the stand of the Council Swarajists 
weakened and eventually eroded them. 

A new turn in nationalist politics from the mid 1920s was the 
growing extent of mutual dependence between the Swarajists and 
the Hindu communal organizations whose funds and influence 
were freely used by Swarajist leaders like Subhas Bose in electoral 
campaigns and hartals.^^ This explains many of the activities of pro¬ 
fessed Swarajist leaders like Kashishwar Chakravarty in the form of 
^reconversion’ of tribals and untouchables. They usually combined 
anti-Muslim propaganda with a limited number of measures for 
social reform addressed to caste upliftment and the unification of 
Hindu society, all of which were firmly directed against outsiders 
and alien religions. 

In the early 1930s the collapse of agricultural prices led to another 
round of major peasant agitations on somewhat different issues. 
The shortage of money devalued the importance of land and crop, 
and made rent and debt payment extremely difficult. There were 
large-scale evictions for non-payment and a drastic reduction in the 
security of tenancy. Yet, as the prices of the major crops tumbled, 
bringing down peasant income, there was no corresponding fall in 
the prices of many of the essential consumer goods. A multi-faceted 
peasant agitation developed in this context, featuring zaii-mahajan 
violence, the growth of highly organized no-rent movements and 
widespread incidence of boat (country market) looting. 

Once again there was a marked disjunction between the Bengal 
Congress leading Civil Disobedience and the sharpening conflict in 
rural areas. Gandhian leaders tried to provide an alternative to class 
struggle through a renewed emphasis on harijan upliftment. Rising 
to the challenge of Ambedkar’s negotiations for separate harijan 
electorates at the Round Table Conference, the Hindu Sabhas re¬ 
doubled their efforts at shuddhi (purification) and sangathan (orga¬ 
nization). In April 1932, for instance, week-long Hindu melas or 
festivals were organized in most parts of Bengal for proselytising 
and reconversion. At a shuddhi ceremony at Raigunj in Dinajpur 
500 Santals were formally converted.^^ The formulation, in 1926, of 
Jitu’s plan to occupy the Adina mosqu^ and its eventual realization 

See for insunce Muhammad Waiiultah, Yugavichitra (Dacca, 1967), p. 254. 

“ Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 April 1932. 
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in 1932 coincided thus with two consecutive spurts of Hindu com¬ 
munal activity. 


IV 

What was the particular situation of the Malda Santals in this period 
of rural protest? Santals had begun to pour into Malda from the 
Santal Parganas in about 1800. By the next decade some 20,000 had 
settled down in the eastern part of the district and the one-way flow 
of immigration continued till around 1900. Their main attraction 
was the jungle habitat that covered the Barind where they were 
settled at nominal rents and often with occupancy status to extend 
cultivation.^^ 

Santal colonization and the spread of rice cultivation in this 
region proved an extremely successful enterprise, largely because of 
their ‘decided preference for the new and jungly parts of the 
country’—a terrain that few other cultivators would venture to take 
on. Also, the Santal carried with him ‘a uste of agriculture and no 
mean skill in its details’. The skill was especially reflected in the cul¬ 
tivation of rice: ‘his earliest tradition refers to it, his language over¬ 
flows with terms to express its different stages and even in the forest 
he never loses his hereditary skill in raising it. Each period in its cul¬ 
tivation is marked by a festival’.^* The fruits of such skill, however, 
were not to be enjoyed by himself in the long run—a deprivation 
which was, according to the colonial observer, entirely his own 
fault—^the result of a ‘cheerful, happy-go-lucky disposition’ that, 
apparently, ‘takes little thought for the morrow’. It seems that to 
the British bureaucrat, imbued with (if not actually acting up to) a 
Protestant ethic, the Santals’ rich and vital joie de vivre was precise¬ 
ly what made for their alleged incapacity to work hard. ‘Their life is 
full of festivities and they enjoy dancing and music. On the other 
hand they are lazy and improvident. If they get good winter crops 
they are prepared to spend the next 6 months in merry-making and 
idleness’.^’ 

This stereotyped image was brought into a particularly sharp 
relief by contrast with another stereotype—^that of the Muslim 
peasant who too had migrated to Malda from Murshidabad around 

^ Final Report. 

“ W.W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal (London, 1938), p. 115. 

” Final Report, p. 42. 
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the same time and settled down in the western part of the district to 
clear the land on very easy terms. This group, the Shershabadiyas, 
combined a high degree of agricultural skill with an exceptionally 
single-minded sense of enterprise and work ethic. ‘They are ex¬ 
tremely industrious. They are resourceful and have the ability to 
turn their hands to different trades. They are generally very regular 
in their payment of rent, chowkidari tax and dues to moneyienders\ 
Incomparably more ambitious than their Santal neighbour, ‘they are 
land grabbers and frequently encroach upon their neighbour’s land 
especially if he is the weaker party. The lower class Hindus are 
afraid of them. In fact it is a regular practice of some zamindars who 
wish to oust certain tenants to get Shershabadiyas for the purpose’. 
As rivals and as instruments of tyranny they would be both feared 
and envied by the Santals. A comparison between typical peasant 
budgets shows that the Santals had far less to spend on food and 
basic necessities than the Muslims. If the former were less in debt it 
was only because mahajans usually refused to advance credit to 
them. The anti-Muslim movement was therefore not entirely the 
work of Hindu communal organizations from outside: it also fed 
upon local competitions and tensions. The decision to occupy and 
convert the Adina mosque was largely rooted in the problems and 
agrarian relations of the region itself. The fact that the relative suc¬ 
cess of the Muslim peasant threatened both the ‘low class Hindu’ 
and the Santal tenant helped the tribal perhaps to identify himself 
with the Hindu community. 

A closer look at the actual terms of work, however, reduces the 
validity of the colonial stereotype. There was a drastic change in the 
Santal’s status once the Barind jungles had been cleared and cultiva¬ 
tion established. More often than not he became a sharecropper 
with only half of the crop assigned to him, and yet had to provide 
for his own plough, cattle and accommodation. ‘Cases were com¬ 
monly found in which the lands cultivated by the adhiars were pre¬ 
viously their occupancy holdings but had been sold up in rent for 
mortgage sales’. Cases of adhiars cultivating the same plot of land 
for several generations on the same terms were not at all rare. After 
the Adina mosque episode the revenue minister. Sir P.C. Mitter, 
called for a report from the Settlement Officer who confirmed that 
in recent years about 20,000 Santals had lost their occupancy rights 
and most of them become adhiars.^^ Dispossession was not only an 

» Ibid., pp. 40, 46, 72, 75. 
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economic catastrophe but had strong cultural connotations as well. 
*A Santhal’s land not only provides economic security, but is a 
powerful link with his ancestors; and this applies to newly-entered 
areas no less than the old for he will not take possession till the spir¬ 
its approve. The land is a part of his spiritual as well as his economic 
heritage’.^^ The right to a tract of land which provided for his liveli¬ 
hood and which the spirits had blessed and made secure was there¬ 
fore inviolable. That was what the Santals tried to establish through 
crop-looting in September 1928. 

The variety of devices worked out by landholders to cheat tenants 
out of their occupancy rights included abwabs, illegal rent enhance¬ 
ment, refusal to issue rent receipts, high interest rates and the 
oppression and dishonesty of the dreaded gomastah (landlord’s 
agent). The total amount of abwabs was not less than the land re¬ 
venue of the entire district to which the zamindari staff, systemati¬ 
cally underpaid, kept adding new cesses. In a large number of 
estates rent receipts were deliberately withheld and destroyed. It 
was fairly common practice that a tenant with an annual rental of 
Rs 5 would be shown to have been in arrears to the tune of Rs 2,000 
on the estate records. Estate managers also credited all payments to 
the oldest arrears so that the holding could be proved to have been 
in default for at least the past four years and hence legally liable to 
be sold up at any moment. Distrainment of crops and large-scale 
use of begar or forced labour were common practice in the Barind 
‘where the tenants seem to be under the impression that they were 
bound to submit to it’.^^ 

The Santa! was very often ruined by a kind of legal device which 
used the civil court against him and then suppressed the processes to 
get an ex parte decree that took away his land and occupancy hold¬ 
ing. He was also tricked by a play on legal terms which were entire¬ 
ly alien and mysterious to him. A ‘Khos Kobala’ is a sales deed and a 
‘Khot-kobala’ is a form of mortgage. By substituting the word 
‘Khos’ for ‘Khot’ on a mortgage deed the transaction was made into 
an outright sale.^^ A deep distrust of the law courts has found im¬ 
aginative expression in Santali folklore: courts are always repre¬ 
sented as full of corruption and misunderstanding so that ‘only a 

W.J. Culshaw and W.G. Archer, ‘The Santal Rebellion’ in Man in Indian vol. 
XXV (December 1945), p. 215. 

Fimd Report, p. 72. 

’’ Ibid., p. 75. 
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fool makes use of them’.^^ The sense of helplessness before this in¬ 
comprehensible and brutal process was aggravated by a systematic 
destruction of the indigenous forms of justice under colonial rule. 
Tt is unfortunate*, wrote an English observer, ‘that the trend of 
policy under the British Government (except in the Santal Parganas 
district) has done much to undermine the authority of the 
headman’.^® The whole system of bideshi bichar or foreign law and 
justice was one of the prime targets of attack on the part of Jitu*s 
movement which promised his personal, legal authority as an 
alternative. The conceptualization of an oppressive, alien govern¬ 
ment was perhaps most powerfully conveyed through the workings 
of this bichar. 

These facts about the wretchedness and insecurity of the tribal 
peasant’s condition make one wonder whether his easy-going way 
of life was not indeed its own justification—^whether, that is, con¬ 
trary to official sneer about the Santal‘s indolence and want of eco¬ 
nomic rationality, it did not make perfect sense for them to ‘invest* 
in their happiness and pleasure through festivals and merry-making 
rather than pursuing the ephemeral goal of a security which would 
never be theirs.^* 


V 

Jitu’s movement was rooted in a rich tradition of tribal struggle in 
Malda. One of its forms seems to have been migration, which 
amounted to a kind of passive resistance. After about 1901 a steady 
stream of Santals began to leave Malda for Dinajpur, Rajshahi and 
even the Nepal terais.^^ Active struggle between them and the land¬ 
lords dates from about 1910, when the zamindars of Tauzis 586 and 
587 in Habibpur thana tried to enforce a rent enhancement. The 
Santals at first looked for a solution by peaceful, legal means. They 
made a representation to the governor about oppression and unfair 
exactions by the zamindari staff—^the gomastah and the peadah 

Mildred Archer, ‘The Folk Tale in Santal Society’, in Man in India, vol. xxiv 
(December 1944), no. 4. W.G. Culshaw, The Tribal Heritage: A Study of the San¬ 
tals (London, 1949), p. 9. 

Culshaw, Tribal Heritage, p. 9. 

^ This point has been forcefully made in the context of eighteenth-century En¬ 
glish plebian culture by Hans Medick, ‘Plebian Culture in the Transition to 
Capitalism’, in R. Sunuel and G. Stedman Jones, eds.. Culture, Ideology and Politks 
(London, 1983), pp. 90-3. 
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(peons and henchmen). The collector, Mr Vas, was appointed as 
arbitrator and his enquiries revealed that landlords had over the 
years induced Santals to migrate to the Barind and clear the jungles 
for very low rents. They insisted, however, on an immediate rent 
enhancement as soon as the slopes had been terraced. Vas’s settle¬ 
ment got the lands measured, rent was settled at 6 annas per bigha 
and a provision was made for the payment of arrears. The Santals 
accepted the settlement wholeheartedly and resisted all attempts at 
revising it and increasing the rental. The Circle Notes of Habibpur 
and Malda thanas recorded a case where a Santal’s holding was sold 
for the non-payment of rent which had been increased without his 
knowledge by the manipulation of certain legal terms at the Sessions 
Court. When the buyer came to take possession of his holding the 
Santa! ^defended his right’ and killed him with an arrow. When the 
settlement operations first began there was so much tension in the 
Barind that the district magistrate, Peddie insisted on the urgency 
for work on the Malda settlement (originally scheduled for 1932-3) 
since there was ‘constant friction’ in the district over the landlords’ 
attempts to destroy ‘mokarrari’ presumption and illegal rent 
enhancement.^* 

The pattern of resistance delineates something of a moral 
economy and related notions about political authority. It seems to 
have been informed by a very definite and powerful concept of an 
original agreement, the sanctity of which could not be arbitrarily 
violated by either party. It was to protect the sanctity of a legal writ¬ 
ten settlement, to protect the boundaries of known rights, terms and 
obligations that the Santal risked 'constant friction’. The stability of 
the agreement was his only security, his sole charter of rights. 

Once, however, the landlords violated that agreement and did so 
with the connivance of precisely those authorities—the sarkar and 
its local representatives—whom the Santal had trusted so far to pro¬ 
tect it for them, disenchantment about the legal and moral standing 
of the colonial state itself began to set in. It set in gradually, by fits 
and starts, and not as a smooth and unbroken development. The 
tenants’ movement in 1924 was provoked by the landlords’ viola¬ 
tion of stated tenancy rights regarded, until then, as a sort of charter 
granted by the state. By 1926, however, things had gone so far as to 
push Jitu to the extreme of disillusionment and he rejected the 
whole system of bideshi bichar—and with it the very right of the 
“ Ibid., p. 80. 
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state to provide a framework for Santal existence. In 1928 he seems 
to have been swayed for a while by the prospect of a better deal 
through the settlement operation and was prepared to make use of it 
even if that involved an initial struggle. In 1932 there was a return to 
uncompromising confrontation and withdrawal from the existing 
system altogether. 

These shifts may seem abrupt on the surface and indicate a 
vacillating, confused approach to the problem. It is still possible, 
however, to discern in all this an attempt to question and to reject 
the legitimacy of the colonial regime and replace it with an alterna¬ 
tive authority from within the tribal community. And, with this, 
too, Santal political practice began to turn away from petitioning an 
authority that contradicted and defied its own stated rules, and 
moved in the direction of armed struggle as a viable, if desperate, 
means to obtain justice. Thus the Santals of Malda for the first time 
made a bid to appropriate their own destiny, having travelled a long 
way from 1910 when the state was unquestioningly looked up to as 
an arbitrator and the final decision-maker. 


VI 

Yet the tradition of protest that Jitu inherited and continued was 
not simply one of rejection of the world of the outsider, be it the 
Hindu diku landlord, the Muslim peasant rival or the alien colonial 
state. The 1926 and 1932 phases of the movement seemed, at least on 
the surface, to amount to a rejection of the Santal identity in an 
endeavour to raise their status through integration with the same 
Hindu society that had always oppressed them. 

This seems to reflect a fundamental tension within tribal culture 
since the late nineteenth century. There has no doubt been a con¬ 
tinuous and strongly articulated sense of hostility to the outsider. 
Thus, in tribal folklore, the Santal identifies himself with the smaller 
and weaker animals who eventually overpower the bigger and 
dangerous beasts. He also sees himself in the dual role of the victim 
and the trickster—^the small, potentially vulnerable animal like a 
jackal who can save himself through cunning and deceit. Tf the jack¬ 
al is sometimes the shrewd Dikku coming in his silk cocoon shoes, 
he is more often the Santal triumphing over the strong’. The jackal, 
one of the lesser animals with whom the Santal can identify himself, 
is a hero of its folklore. This sense of identification has an optimistic 
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note about it> since the jackal outwits the bigger animals and raises 
himself above the smaller ones too by wit and cunning—^weapons 
which the Santal sees as his only help in a world full of powerful 
enemies. In some other folktales the lazy, good-for-nothing fellow 
(attributes which others would associate with the Santa!) eventually 
outwits the industrious workers and gets a better deal from life for 
himself.^’ Dikus were referred to as pusi (cats) for their greed and 
cunning which enticed the ignorant Santal through gestures of 
friendship and then destroyed him. A Santal from Bankura express¬ 
ed very clearly what his community thought was the only possible 
relationship with the diku: ‘They make friends with the Santal, give 
them beer and spirits to drink and deceive them when they are 
drunk, for the Santals have no sense: they are like sheep. They will 
go wherever a Diku wishes them to go’."*® The Santal self-image then 
is a highly complex amalgam of many different roles and attributes, 
such as weakness, helplessness and stupidity on the one hand, and 
their hope on the other of foiling through low cunning the diku’s 
ruse to prey on them. 

An awareness of their vulnerability to the tricks of the dikus had 
fuelled the great rebellion of 1855 and this perspective was indicated 
in the songs supposedly sung by its leaders, Sido and Kanho: ‘For 
our people we have bathed in blood / for the trader theives / have 
robbed us of our land’. And it was much in the same spirit that the 
two brothers declared on the eve of the rising: ‘We will kill and 
make an end of all the Deko, rule ourselves, and whoever does not 
listen, show him a sword’.^* 

But this perspective, however full of resentment, also shows an 
equally strong awareness of diku power, defeatism about prospects 
of a better deal and a deeply negative self-image. The sense of de¬ 
featism was accentuated by the failure of the great tribal rebellions 
of the nineteenth century. The self-confidence of the autochthonous 
population broke down to make way for conversion to Christianity 
or Hinduism on a large scale and a revision of tribal custom 
in favour of a widespread sanskritizing campaign among Kols, 

M. Archer p. 232. On the complex and ambiguous use of animal stories in 
black slave folklore in America see Lawrence W. Levine, Blade Culture and Black 
Consciousness: Afro-American Folk Thought from Slavery to Freedom (London, 
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Oraons, Mundas and Santais/^ It is significant that from the 1870s 
all over the Santal Parganas many Santals declared themselves as 
Safa Hor (Pure Men), gave up aboriginal ritual and offered puja to 
Durga or Kali after the manner of the Hindus. In 1936 a huge Santal 
procession went up to the Durgasthan at Dumka and claimed Hin¬ 
du status on the ground that their earliest ancestors had helped Ram 
against Ravana: ‘Sri Ram used bows and arrows as we do. Shri 
Krishna was dark like us and played on the flute and tended cattle as 
we do. Why are we not Hindus? We are’.^^ This again seemed, at 
least on the surface, to be the final surrender to the diku, an abdica¬ 
tion of cultural autonomy and self-identity. 

Malda Santals too formed a part of this general trend. Conversion 
to Christianity began in the 1910s, but was confined to a few small 
villages. There was a group of ‘Kheroar’ Santals in the Barind, fol¬ 
lowers of a Hindu preacher from Bihar. They abstained from the 
use of meat and alcoholic drinks but otherwise followed the rest of 
Santal customs. Jitu’s movement grew out of the Satyam Shivam 
sect that had been founded around 1925 by Kashishwar Chakravar- 
ty, ‘whose object appears to have been to claim the Santal for the 
Hindu community rather on the lines of the Ary a Samaj*. The de¬ 
votees gave up the use of pigs and fowl but persisted with most 
other Santal customs.'^'^ 

The starting point for Jitu*s Sanyasi Dol seems to have been an 
explicit rejection of the Santal identity and an unambiguous quest 
for sanskritization.^^ ‘In Shikarpur’, declared a Sanyasi, ‘we shall 
not keep either Santals or Muhammadans any longer’. ‘They are 
trying to make us Hindus by force and we do not want that’, com¬ 
plained a Santal. A Christian Santal school teacher asserted that 

For an account of these different sanskritizing movements see K.N. Sahay, 
‘Tribal Self Image and Identity’ in S.C. Dube, ed., Tribal Heritage of India, Vol. /: 
Ethnicity, Identity and Interaction (Simla, 1977). 

Charulal Mukherjee, The Santals (Calcutta, 1962), p. 381. 

Final Report, p. 40. 

Perhaps the term ‘marginality’ as used by Levine in reference to American 
black culture would be a better description of the tension lying at the heart of such 
an acculturative process. Marginality ‘refers to an obviously bi-cultural or multi¬ 
cultural situation in which a group, poised to some extent between two worlds, 
finds its desire to absorb and emulate the culture of a dominant group, in an 
attempt to attain and enjoy the latter’s privileges and sums, in tension with its urge 
to continue to identify with many of its central cultural traditions’. Levine, 
p. 138. 
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Jitu’s 'agitation against Christians also includes Mussalmans and 
Santals who have not given up hens and pigs’."** 

The aspect of tribal culture that came under repeated attack in 
Jitu’s preaching was the custom of keeping pigs and fowl, consi¬ 
dered unclean by caste Hindus. ‘We must kill all hens, pigs and 
Mussalmans’, reported a Santal. Rumours circulated threatening 
dire consequences if this injunction was disobeyed. ‘Jitu told the 
people that if they did not give up hens and pigs they would become 
blind or that they would get cholera’. Apart from such supernatural 
disaster, immediate social degradation would also follow: ‘Jitu says 
kill your hens and pigs, otherwise you will be domes, you will have 
to undertake the task of disposing of the dead bodies’. By contrast, a 
miraculous boon was promised if Jitu’s order was obeyed: ‘All the 
people in my village but two have joined Jitu. They believe that if 
they give up hens and pigs their[s] will be the Raj’. 

To a traditional Santal this injunction was particularly unacceptable. 
As one of them said: ‘I have not gone to Jitu’s meeting as he wants 
us to give up hens and pigs. Our fathers kept them and if we don’t 
we shall not have enough to eat’.*^ The significance of the prohibi¬ 
tion lay not only in drastically altering some of the established diet¬ 
ary habits but also in eliminating a central ritual within the Santal 
tradition. Their harvest festival centred round the sacrifice of three 
hens by priests.'** ‘Bongas’ or spirits had to be propitiated all 
the time by offers of fowl, and Santal folklore abounds in stories 
about the benefits accruing from fowl sacrifices.^’ 

Jitu’s messages made highly contemptuous references not only to 
non-Hindus but to lower castes and untouchables within the Hindu 
community itself. ‘If you don’t come to our side’, he warned, ‘you 
shall be outcasted and will be [associated] with Mussalmans and 
domes and chamars’.^^ This illustrates a complete internalization of 
the dominant class and caste ideology: not only is its hierarchical 
order fully accepted, but through this the Santals also accept an 
alienation from their own identity. The ‘other’ that defines the sub¬ 
altern’s self-consciousness need not then only be the 6lite groups ex- 

^ GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (1-3) of 1926; evidences of Karo, Hakim Hem- 
brum. 

Ibid., Evidence of Puran Ghatwal, Meghrai Sikar Sonthal. 

** Culshaw, Tribal Heritage, p. 92. 

See Indu Ray Choudhary, Folk Tales of the Santals (New Delhi, 1973), p. 45. 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926; evidence of Saheba. 
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erting dominance; it may equally be the classes and groups that lie 
even lower in the hierarchy, and the striving to maintain a distance 
from them may be the most important content of his self-image and 
self-respect.^^ The interesting aspect of such internalization seems 
to be the intermeshing of apparently contradictory social and poli¬ 
tical strands: while the attitude towards Christians and Muslims 
certainly indicated the influence of Hindu communal organizations, 
the contemptuous references towards untouchable Domes and Cha- 
mars denoted assent to the values and attitudes of the traditional 
Hindu society which surrounded them at Barind and which the 
Hindu Sabhas were trying to eliminate in their quest for a unified 
Hindu community. 


VII 

A closer look at Jitu’s actual preaching, however, tends to blur the 
apparent clarity of both the rejection of Santalhood and the striving 
for Hindu status which now appear to have been shot through with 
ambiguities. Even when Hindu religion and casteism are accepted, 
there is on another plane a notion of continuous struggle where 
Hindu overlords and local oppressors are implicitly pitted against 
the Santals. Again and again a powerful refrain is heard: ‘The 
Zamindars will be driven away. There will be no more 
Zamindars\^^ The Hindus of the Barind constituted no doubt a 
prominent landholding class^^ and a rejection of zamindari implied 
a protest against their dominance. Indeed, the urge to overcome the 
limitations of a purely Santal identity does not seem to have 
weakened the urge for Santal power. On the contrary it was be¬ 
lieved that ‘if all the Santals would combine they would drive out 
the foreigners and have the land to themselves’.®^ It seems strange 
that a striving for Santal power belongs to the same group of mes¬ 
sages which includes plans for the elimination of Santals from Shi- 
karpur. However, the very different sense in which the same term 

This problem has yet to be considered carefully in studies of subaltern culture 
and consciousness. Without an understanding of this we shall not be able to explain 
the attitudes of acceptance and submission which remain as strong if not muck 
stronger than subaltern resistance. 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926: Evidence of Salhu and Powder. 

” Final Report^ p. 32. 

** GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926: Jitu’s volunteer’s sutement, quoted by 
Pomdu. 
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was being used implied that the boundaries of acculturation and 
conversion were still open and that the Santal's flight from himself 
remained uncertain and equivocal. 

There were snags too in the acculturative process. Although Jitu’s 
Satyam Shivam sect gave up the use of pigs and fowl, *in marriage 
and local customs this group has nothing to distinguish 
itself from ordinary Santhals’.^^ Again it is significant that Jitu 
preached invariably in Santali and made no effort to learn Bengali. 
Such tenacity of social, linguistic and cultural patterns must be 
regarded as a definite index of loyalty to and preference for tradi¬ 
tional tribal norms. 

The features of Santali culture and life that were to be discarded 
were relatively few. Pig and fowl keeping was to go and Kali 
worship taken up. By contrast, other sects of tribal converts are 
known to have adopted a far more extensive change in their way of 
life, involving the rejection of many of its central features such as 
meat-eating, drinking, dancing and the round of festivities.** The 
complex of festivals and celebrations that distinguished tribal life 
was a matter of more than an occasional entertainment or relaxa¬ 
tion. Collectively referred to as raska or pleasure in Santali, they 
constituted the dominant form of socialization and the chief ex¬ 
pression of communal solidarity.*^ Even though the raska or plea¬ 
sure orientation*^ was a principal distinction between the Santal and 
the Hindu, Jitu’s preaching made no effort to alter it in any respect. 
In fact the places where he preached were recreated as a kind of fes¬ 
tive area: men and women in hundreds came there with bows and 
arrows and swords (farsha), played on Santali flutes (bansis) and 
passed time sitting under tamarind trees. Jitu also insisted on the 
maintenance of typically Santal weaponry and arts of warfare 
(‘Jitu’s orders are to carry farsha tir and dhanuk’)*’ about whose use 
and practice there was almost a ‘masonic secretiveness’ among the 
Santals.*® 

** Ftnal Report, p. 40. 

^ See for insunce David Hardiman, ‘Adivasi Assertion in South Gujarat: The 
Devi Movement of 1922-3’ in Ranajit Guha, ed., Suhakem Studies III (Delhi, 1984). 

Culshaw, Tribal Life, p. 39. 

For a discussion of the place of raska in Santali life in a period of transition see 
Martin Orans, The Santal (Detroit, 1965). 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926: Evidence of Surendra Talukdar and 
Falsa. 

“ Final Report, p. 40. 
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How did the Sanyasi Dol comprehend Hinduism? Although 
Kashishwar Chakravarty himself preached on Arya Samaj lines, his 
own message had little direct or meaningful bearing on the Dol’s 
own ideology. As we have seen, the central message of a unified, 
composite Hindu society had passed them by and they remained far 
more impressed with the implications of caste stratification that 
governed local Hindu society. Jitu promised his acolytes that at the 
cost of Rs 3 or Rs 4 per head they would become accepted as a Jal- 
Chal caste in Hindu community.^’ Jal-Chal and upper-caste Hindus 
were the only elements in the Barind who combined social leader¬ 
ship with stable economic rights in contrast to Santals, Chamars or 
Domes—designations synonymous with deprivation and dishon¬ 
our. 

Another aspect of their understanding of Hinduism, an aspect 
probably influenced by Hindu Sabha proselytizing, was a powerful 
current of hatred for the non-Hindu, such as the Christian converts 
and, in particular, the Muslims. The latter was expressed dramatical¬ 
ly in the plan made as early as at least 1926 for an attack on the Adi- 
na mosque. Jitu’s raj was to come ‘in Agrahayan or Pausa [probably 
after the harvest season was over] on the last ‘haat’ day. War would 
begin at Adina’.^^ There was always the apocalyptic vision of a final 
battle which would entirely destroy the old order and bring forth 
Jitu’s raj. To a certain extent the idea had an immediate, local con¬ 
text: in 1926 a Muslim school teacher in Jitu’s part of the district had 
raped a Santal girl and there was a clash between Muslims and San¬ 
tals who assaulted the teacher and destroyed school fumiture.^^ 
Santals, always very sensitive about the violation of the sexual pur¬ 
ity of their women by outsiders, were further incensed by Hindu 
Sabha proselytizing which consistently harped on the theme of the 
Muslim as a defiler of Hindu womanhood. This need for revenge, 
generated by a local incident, was perhaps an important element in 
the notion of a final struggle to eliminate the Muslims altogether. A 
sense of competition with and threat from the better-established 
Shershabadiya Muslims also strengthened the vision. 

The location of the Adina mosque (built in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury) within the Barind may have contributed to its choice as an ob¬ 
vious target for an aggressive Hinduization campaign. Not only was 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 622 (l-2)/1926. 

^ GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926; evidence of Salku. 

" GOB, PoU Conf. FN. 622 (l-2)/1926. 
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it the second-largest Muslim religious building in India, it was also a 
major centre of pilgrimage. The Muslims of Dinajpur had a saying: 
‘First is Medina, then is Adina’. It has been suggested by some ex¬ 
perts on the basis of a number of architectural details that the build¬ 
ing had once been a Hindu temple and converted subsequently into 
a mosque. As such it was of particular importance for Hindu Sabhas 
as a site which, according to their militant sectarianism, would be 
worth ‘recovering*. No wonder, therefore, that Hindu as well as 
Muslim religious imagination converged on the Adina mosque as 
the arena for a final battle.^ 

The other aspects of Hindubiadon grew out of specihcally Santal 
compulsions and experience and had little to do with the actual 
canons of the Hindu faith or with Hindu Sabha doctrines. Apart 
from the prohibition on the use of pigs and fowl, practically nothing 
else was done to amend the Dol’s ritual practice. At the Adina mos¬ 
que the Santals performed ‘a debased form of worship’ which 
apparently had nothing to do with any established Hindu ritual.^^ 
Jitu’s disciples were taught to ‘pray facing the west’—a custom, bor¬ 
rowed, if anything, from Muslim practice.®^ There was no explicit 
demand to give up the traditional Santal worship of spirits or hon- 
gas. The one Hindu deity to be worshipped was the powerful, 
malignant figure of Kali (in all probability an incorporation from 
the tribal pantheon itself) who resembled a bonga to some extent 
and needed propitiation through animal sacrifice. 

However, the hope for a brighter and secure future, for a new 
order and freedom, might have produced in its turn the need for a 
saviour god, an active, all-powerful, benevolent principle, missing 
in tribal culture.^^ In this Gandhi, or whatever image of Gandhi 
could be constructed from the material gathered from rumours and 
disjointed bits of news, played a role. It is interesting that even 
though non-tribal political forces in Malda were represented by 
Swarajists and Hindu Sabha activists who had little use for Gandhi, 


^ S.M. Hasan, The Adina Masjid at Hazrat Pandua (Dacca, 1970), pp. 5, 37, 68. 
I am grateful to Mushirul Hasan for this reference. 

** Indian Quarterly Register, vol. i (1932), 14 December 1932, 

^ Evidence of Lalu Santal. Source as in fn. 4 above. 

'Of a Supreme and beneficent God the Santal has no conception... Hunted 
and driven from country to country by a superior race, he cannot understand how a 
Being can be more powerful than himself without wishing to harm him*. Hunter, 
pp. 99-100. 
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Jitu himself accepted him as an overarching authority. He then went 
on to appropriate Gandhi’s image and use his symbols. He would 
give darshan to his disciples, sitting at the charkha. At the Adina 
mosque he called himself Gandhi and proclaimed Gandhi’s raj.^^ 
Such deliberate and selective use of nationalist messages and sym¬ 
bols is an expression of the independence of tribal politics with 
regard to Swarajist and Hindu communal forces, and of the limits 
beyond which manipulation from above failed to work. 

The reappropriation of desh (homeland) was a theme that occur¬ 
red again and again in the Dol’s preachings: ‘Jitu says that the pre¬ 
sent Raj will not remain, that Desh will come’; ‘The English Raj has 
gone . . . the English and the Mussalmans would all be driven out’; 
‘Our Raj, our Desh is coming’; and so on.^’ The conceptualization 
of desh or raj had within itself several strands of meaning, inherited 
as well as imported from different traditions. The anti-foreign mes¬ 
sage was vigorously broadcast in an organized manner in villages 
by different segments of the Bengal Congress since Non-Co¬ 
operation. But to the Santal that message had been very familiar in¬ 
deed for a long time. As the songs of the rebellion of 1855 had it: 
‘Saheb rule is trouble full / Shall we go or shall we stay?’^° In this 
respect the function of nationalist mobilization amounted primarily 
to confirming a message that already was a part of the Santal 
heritage.^^ 

But within the broader framework of liberation from British rule 
the focus for Jitu was on the freedom the Santals had to attain by 
themselves. His messages were meant exclusively for the Santal 
community; the fight at Adina mobilized the Santals alone and at no 
point did he attempt to involve the local non-Santals. So the notion 
of a specifically Santal desh informed Jitu’s discourse. If we try to 
delineate the shape of the new order from his own words, we shall 
find that it corresponded to an old Santal vision of a perfect state of 
freedom in its most significant aspects. 

Santals have periodically organized a form of movement among 
themselves called Kherwarism. Kherwar is their ancient tribal name, 
and ‘in their mind is inseparably associated with the golden era of 

" Suuesmant 16 December 1932. 

" GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926: evidence of Metla and Meghrai. 

Culshaw & Archer. 

On the continued use of the rebellion theme in Santal songs and discussion see 
Orans, pp. 30-1. 
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their history, namely the time when they lived in Champa in abso¬ 
lute independence and had no rent or tribute to pay but only to 
bring a small annual offering to their leaders. When any grievances 
rankle in their minds their leaders appeal to the ancient traditions of 
the race and the hope for independence’.^^ 

These traditions inspired Jitu’s concept of desh or raj. It implied, 
among other things, that between the community leader and the 
ordinary Santal all intermediate layers of authority erected by the 
colonial government were to disappear. ‘There will be no more 
hakim or thana or zilla. They are abolished . . . There would be no 
more zamindar - Hakim - Thana or Police .. . There will be no 
more Zamindars or Zamindars’ rent. . . Zamindars will be driven 
away . . . Our Raj, our desh is coming. There will be no more 
zamindars and no more rent’.^^ It is interesting how ail sources of 
oppression—zamindar, hakim^ thana, police—are lumped together 
so that the rebellion is generalized against an entire system of 
oppression.^^ 

The new Raj, the recovered Desh, then implicitly referred to a 
certain traditional and deeply-rooted idea of a lost golden age. 
Though Jitu did not speak specifically of the ancient Champa tradi¬ 
tions, a long-cherished Santal dream, too familiar perhaps to require 
mention, it was prefigured in all that he taught his followers. The 
role of the leader as envisaged and claimed by Jitu for himself also 
derived substantially from that of the leaders of the great rebellion 
of 1855. It is to be noted that he allowed for no consensus, no dis¬ 
tribution of political authority either during the course of the move¬ 
ment or after it. It was the advent of his bichar and his raj which 
were promised, and all tribute was to go to him personally. Even 
though equality is a very popular notion of tribal polity as its ‘basic 
organizing principle’,^^ in reality Santal village organization has 
always been hierarchical with the majhi or headman exercising near¬ 
absolute authority.^* The traditional concept of leadership was 
perhaps further reinforced in Jitu’s case by the image of Gandhi, a 
supreme and absolute leader with a religious aura, demanding com- 

” Culshaw & Archer, p. 229. 

Culled from a number of testimonies in GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926 
and GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 622 (l-2)/1926. 

On this point see Guha, Elementary Aspects, p. 23. 

D.G. Mandelbaum, Society in India (California, 1976), p. 65. 

For the position of tribal headmen in Malda see Final Report, p. 40. 
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plete fidelity. Sido and Kanho had tried to replace rent with an 
annual tribute to themselves: 8 annas per buffalo plough and 4 annas 
per bullock plough.^^ Jitu, too, spelt out an exact sum: ‘Jhu’s raj is 
to begin—and then the rent will be one Kula of paddy payable to 
Jitu and nothing more’.^* 

Bichar, personalized in Jitu, seems to have been the starting point 
as well as a major aim of the movement. ‘The English Raj is very bad 
and oppressive’, it was said, ‘and bichar cannot be obtained in 
government courts’. And again, ‘Government does not give good 
justice; it takes too many rupees from the people and is a bad 
Government. Do not go to the Government with your complaints’. 
We have already seen how this concept fits in with the traditional 
Santal resentment against the erosion of tribal justice as well as with 
the particular difficulties created by the lawcourts for the Malda 
tribal peasants. Jitu offered his personal law as an alternative: ‘The 
bichar of the present Government is not good. It is he-aini. You 
must pay me Rs 3. Then we shall have our own Government. I shall 
be the judge and arbitrator in all disputes’.^’ 

Even though he had opted out of the prevailing legal system and 
challenged its legitimacy by branding it as be-aini (illegal), Jitu was 
keen to appropriate for himself some of the existing symbols of 
authority. Thus, he wanted to build his own kutchery which, as 
a generic name for premises used as the seat of any landlord-like 
authority and the exercise of its quasi-legal powers, would have 
served for Jitu as a visible sign of his standing as an alternative 
source of legality. Again, he pulled the village hierarchy upside 
down by ordering a headman to demonstrate his subservience. ‘Jitu 
told me’, complained the Mondol (village chief) of Rangamatia, ‘to 
throw away my umbrella’.*® An umbrella was an unmistakable 
signifier of prestige, never to be used by the lower orders in the pre¬ 
sence of their social superiors. In depriving the headman of such in¬ 
signia, the rebel not only affirmed his personal authority, but 
brought about a neat inversion of the local power structure as well. 

In order to consolidate his position as law-maker and law-giver, 
Jitu relied on the traditional weapons of excommunication and so- 

Culshaw & Archer, pp. 210-20. 

GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 629 (l-3)/1926: evidence of Hakim Hembrum. 

^ Ibid: evidences of Kosaldi Sarkar, Bonomali Daffadar, Surendra Talukdar. 

Ibid.: evidence of Bonomali and Matla. For the discussion of the theme of in¬ 
version, see Guha, Elementary Aspects, ch. i. 
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cial boycott which were often used for enforcing tribal discipline 
against errant members of the community. Many verbal and non¬ 
verbal violent threats are on record: ‘Jhu says if you don’t give up 
hens and pigs and become of the Sanyasi dharma, we will cut you 
with farsha, we will kick you’. A dissident Mondol’s house was vi¬ 
sited by angry Dol members armed with swords and threatening: ‘If 
he had been here we would have burst his anus’. The power to initi¬ 
ate social ostracism included the right lu fix or undo matrimonial 
alliances within the community: a frightened Santal reported that 
‘they said they would not allow me to marry my daughter off if 
contribution is not paid to Jitu’s sanyasis’. Another Santal found 
out that his son-in-law had planned to desert his daughter as reprisal 
against non-conformity: ‘If I become a Sanyasi he will take my 
daughter, otherwise not’. Social boycott and withholding of cus¬ 
tomary services were also means of punishing the outsider. A 
Christian official of the Union Board complained: ‘The result of 
this agitation has been that.. . my servants now refuse to serve me 
and 2 servants have left my service owing me Rs 76/-’. Unbelievers 
had no longer any secure right to their private property. A Christian 
villager had taken lease of a plot of land, but Jitu’s men prevented 
him from collecting dues from grass cutting on that plot.** 

The targets of social ostracism were not non-Hindus alone, but, 
interestingly enough, a fair number of local Hindu bosses as well. 
Just as the 1928 movement would be primarily directed against Hin¬ 
du landholders, in 1926, too, action was taken against Hindus of 
local prominence. ‘1 am a Bhuiya Brahmin’, explained one of Jitu’s 
victims: ‘Jitu attacked my brother Jaghan Roy, who has taken a 
lease of a “Bankar”, when he went to realize arrears*. It seems that 
among the Santals the Hinduization movement did not inevitably or 
necessarily generate feelings of fraternity towards Hindus or cus¬ 
tomary respect to caste superiors. To Jitu, the Hinduized Santal, his 
own Sanyasi Dol probably remained a category apart and the only 
meaningful unit of loyalty. ‘The English and the Mussalmans would 
ail be driven away and... Shikarpur will be reserved for the 
Sanyasis ... There will be no more Zamindars*.®^ 

Not only was the Dol’s message directed exclusively at Santals, 

Evidence of Saheba, Satkari Mondol, Chauru, Kosaldi Sarkar and Salku. 
Source as in fn. 78. 

Evidences of Ramen Roy and Jitu's volunteer quoted by Pomdu. Source as in 
fn. 78. 
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but it was meant in fact for Santals of a particular category—i.e. the 
sharecroppers and the landless. attracts them by saying that 
they will get all the land and would pay no more rent to the zamin- 
dars*, it was alleged.^^ ‘All the land will be ours’ was a slogan that 
was repeated again and again» evoking visions of a lost Champa and 
striking a strong millenarian note in a movement that otherwise 
might have been termed as viialist.*"* 

Apart from joining the Sanyasi Dol and waiting to take part in the 
final battle of Pandua, Jitu had an immediate plan of action for the 
Santal adhiar. A Hindu jotedar reported in 1926: ‘I heard from my 
adhidars that Jitu is telling the adhidars that they must delay in 
paying the Adhi as Settlement is coming and adhidars will get the 
land as their own jotes or holdings’.®^ Apart from forming a part of 
the rumours that evoke generalized hopes of a major transformation 
every time a moderate reform is contemplated, this message also ties 
up with a traditional Santal concept of legitimacy: ‘Land belongs to 
those by whom the original clearings in the forest were made and 
passes through the male line to their descendants remaining always 
with the same clan’.®* The aspirations which surface in the course of 
a tribal upsurge might smack of wild utopianism; but, as in this case, 
they often stem from a deeply ingrained and rationally worked-out 
sense of political economy. 

The limited no-rent campaigns of 1926 which were to grow into 
the more militant action of crop-looting in 1928 marked a continui¬ 
ty of the Santal’s claim to land ownership. In this regard he was not 
trying to work out a larger or fairer share of the crop for himself on 
Tebhaga or similar lines; he was claiming nothing less than stable, 
occupancy rights over the land itself and exhibiting thereby a deter¬ 
mination that was firmly rooted in a moral economy. Quite 
obviously there was some confusion in aims here. In 1928 the San¬ 
tals were motivated to get themselves recorded as tenants in the set¬ 
tlement as a means of securing a niche within the given proprietary 
structure. But this attempt also carried with it a vision of a new 
order which had entirely done away with the old proprietary rights: 
the colonial administration, judiciary, property relations—all were 

Evidences of Hakim Hembrum and Surendra Talukdar. Source as in fn. 78. 

See the classification used by Stephen Fuchs, RebelUous Prophets (Bombay, 
1965), pp. 145-8. 

Evidence of Stuendra Talukdar. Source as in fn. 78. 

** Culshaw Be Archer, p. 218. 
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to disappear at one stroke and all exactions, other than Jitu’s claim 
to a fixed tribute, were to go. It could be that there was implicit in 
the latter’s message a rough and perhaps not-too-clearly thought- 
out distinction between a short-term immediate goal attainable by a 
limited struggle and the final overturning of the old order, promis¬ 
ing the creation of a new millennium for which a last ritual battle 
was necessary. 

Jitu himself had no land. The hostility with which the traditional 
headmen reported on his activities®’ shows that he was still regarded 
in those quarters as an upstart and usurper. He therefore needed the 
complex of rumours that grew and spread around his struggles, the 
main upshot of which was to link up his charisma with Gandhi’s 
and to conflate his project with that of the National Movement. The 
two movements—those of the Malda Santals and of the 
nationalists—^had always overlapped in Jitu’s preaching. His cam¬ 
paign prompted doubts regarding the very existence of the British 
government. That explains why in 1926—a period of ebb in the 
broader nationalist struggle—speculations about an imminent Brit¬ 
ish retreat could be heard among the Malda Santals with such urgen¬ 
cy. ‘The English Raj has gone ... I have been told by these people 
[Jitu’s volunteers] that all the districts have been broken up. Only 
Malda is left’. The location of this momentous event in time tended 
to be uncertain. But in that respect this struggle was not different 
from many of the other anti-colonial and tribal movements with 
which it also shared a magical vision of the breakdown of English 
power. Thus, it was said, ‘The rail will stop and our bows and 
arrows will carry three kos and the guns of the English will not 
fire’.®* In other words the Santals came to believe that all the mighty 
weapons the English possessed—^the trains and the guns—would 
lose their power, while at the same time the traditional tribal instru¬ 
ments of war would suddenly gain in potency. The exact relation¬ 
ship between the two cataclysmic events—^the collapse of British 
Raj and the war at Pandua—^had nowhere been explicitly worked 
out. But their ends were conflated together to point to the same per¬ 
fect future under Jitu. 

The broader national struggle in Bengal, too, had a reciprocal 
bearing on Jitu’s movement. This was revealed by the coincidence 

Recorded in GOB, Poll Conf. FN. 622 (l-2)/1926. 

" Evidence of Pomdu. Source as in fn. 78. 
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between the second phase of Civil Disobedience (a phase far less 
effectively controlled by the Congress leaders and with much 
broader scope for local autonomous struggles)^^ and Jitu’s last stand 
at Adina mosque. This last ritual act (obviously not meant as a se¬ 
rious battle, for the Santals had shut themselves up in an old fort 
without any preparation for withstanding even the most nominal 
siege) had been planned and forecast long before. Since it rested on a 
belief in a magical transformation of the world, anything else would 
probably have been extraneous at that supreme moment. Also, the 
act was finally undertaken in 1932 because due to the state of the 
national struggle rumours about the collapse of the government 
poured into the district from everywhere, particularly from the 
Santals of Balurghat subdivision in the neighbouring district of 
Dinajpur—who were far better integrated with the Congress move¬ 
ment. Hence the political moment attained a supremacy ol its own, 
overwhelming specific class objectives. It is indeed a point of some 
significance that unlike in 1928 the agrarian question was not direct¬ 
ly at issue in December 1932. And, again, this was what was to hap¬ 
pen to the National Movement as a whole in August 1942 when 
peasants in eastern UP, Bihar or Midnapur would march on police 
stations but seldom attack zamindars, believing that the British Gov¬ 
ernment had fallen and that only a symbolic demonstration—a 
march or a flag-hoisting gesture—^was needed to bury it. 

Jitu’s struggle too ended in a symbolic battle, reminiscent of the 
last stand of the Birsaite Mundas.^ Its ritual significance overrode 
all practical considerations. Defying the political training brought to 
them by external leaders, defying even the stated aims (of Hinduiza- 
tion) of his own movement, the Santal thus returned to his indige¬ 
nous code of belief. His understanding of national politics—be it 
that of Hindu communalism or that of the Gandhian Congress— 
was eventually framed by this code. Broader political forces were 
accepted through the filter of tribal logic and needs. The strength of 
the Gandhian movement lay precisely in this: for many subaltern 
groups its aims and methods were broad and accommodating 
enough to fit in with their own particular modes of struggle. ‘Ram- 
rajya* was for them a state full of any number of millenarian possibi- 

” See Tanika Sarkar, ‘National Movement and Popular Protest in Bengal, 1928- 
1934' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Delhi, 1981). 

Kunwar Suresh Singh, Birsa Munda and his Movement, 1874-1901 (Calcutta, 
1983), ch. 6. 
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iities, and Gandhi’s messianic role could be made to conform to a 
tradition of grass-roots leadership with similar functions and aims, 
so that the use of the spinning wheel or the manufacture of salt as 
means of advancing the nationalist cause could be seen as ritual or 
symbolic acts necessary for world transformation. Thus the broader 
National Movement provided an appropriate and convenient con¬ 
text in which many groups like the tribals could carry on their 
struggles in the idiom of their own cultures and in order to achieve 
their panicular political ends. But with ail this to confirm the exist¬ 
ence of an articulated consciousness, a political will and a certain 
independence of action, Jitu’s struggle had to end, paradoxically, 
with an act of symbolic violence for the purpose of appropriating a 
mosque.’* 


I am grateful to Ranajit Guha, Paitha Chatterjee, Shahid Amin, Cyan Pandey, 
Dipesh Chakrabarty, Saurabh Dube and Sumit Sarkar for their comments. 



From Custom to Crime: The Politics 
of Drinking in Colonial 
South Gujarat’®’ 

DAVID HARDIMAN 


I 

The history of drink and drinking during the colonial period in In¬ 
dia has been a subject of almost complete neglect. This may seem 
surprising, seeing that during the later years of British rule the re¬ 
venue from country drink was second in importance only to the 
land revenue.‘ Two reasons can be suggested for this lacuna. On the 
one hand the brunt of the taxation on drink was borne by the lower 
classes, and few historians have felt moved to examine their plight. 
On the other hand drinking has been in the eyes of orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, Muslims and Jains a disreputable and degrading habit. Whereas 
high levels of land revenue were seen as crippling the ‘honest agri¬ 
culturists’ on whom the wealth of India depended, high taxes on 
drink have been commended as helping to check a supposedly 
pernicious habit. Together, these considerations have ensured that 

’’’For comments on this paper and suggestions, I would like to thank David Arnold, 


Gautam Bhadra, Jan Breman, 

I.P. Desai, Ranajit Guha, Swapan Dasgupta, Vidyut 

Joshi and Gyanendra Pandey. 



‘ In 1930-1 the proportion 

of total revenue made up by land 

revenue and excise 

(most of which was derived from country drink) was, by leading provinces: 


Land revenue 

Excise 

Bombay 

43% 

33% 

Madras 

41% 

31% 

Bengal 

24% 

17% 

U.P. 

65% 

12% 


The Indian Year Book, 1931 (Bombay, 1931), passim. 
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while colonial policy towards land has been a respectable subject of 
enquiry, the history of drink has been considered taboo. 

For anyone with an interest in the history of the subaltern classes, 
such a state of affairs can only be deplored. Even if our desire is 
merely to obtain a balanced view of the impact of colonial taxation 
on the people of India, we need to place far greater emphasis on this 
history. But there is of course more to drinking than taxation alone. 
All the evidence suggests that drink has occupied and continues to 
occupy a central position in the life of large numbers of Indian 
peasants. Over the past century peasant drinkers have demonstrated 
a remarkable ability to resist moves made by colonial officials and 
their Indian heirs to restrict the consumption of village- 
manufactured alcoholic drinks. This fact in itself is worthy of study. 
How have the subaltern classes proved so tenacious in their rejec¬ 
tion of both state initiatives and elite values? To answer this ques¬ 
tion we have to relate the drinking habits of the peasantry to their 
conditions of life. In doing this we must avoid the trap of trying to 
understand peasant drinking culture in terms of our own form of 
rationality (which has in many cases a highly economistic content). 
The culture of the lower classes has possessed, according to Hans 
Medik, ‘ . . . that sensuous physical character . . . [which] disting¬ 
uishes itself from the “public realm of reason” of the educated 
bourgeoisie and from the seigneurial, ceremonial self-display of the 
aristocracy . . . ’.^ Drinking has thus to be regarded as a customary 
action which related to existing forms of perception, social rules and 
morals, and also to the material conditions of life. 

While carrying out such a study, we need to take into account 
changes in drinking habits. We find for instance that the types of 
drink consumed in India have, over the past century, changed con¬ 
siderably. Also, in most regions peasant manufacture of country 
drink has become a furtive occupation, banned by law. In looking at 
such developments we are, like it or not, brought face-to-face with 
the fact that in the capitalist era drinking cannot be studied as some 
quaint form of ‘social history’. The matter has become suffused 
with politics. This is because drink, which previously was to a large 
extent obtained freely by custom, has in the bourgeois epoch be¬ 
come a most important commodity. As such it provides a profitable 

^ Hans Medik, ‘Plebian Culture in the Transition to Capitalism’, in Raphael 
Samuel and Gareth Stedman Jones, ed., Culture, Ideology and Politics (London, 
1983), p. 86. 
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item of manufacture for capitalists and a lucrative source of taxation 
for governments. This development could be brought about only by 
political means; i.e. by the formulation of liquor controls by mod¬ 
ern states and the enforcement of these controls by the police. 
Through their experience of this process, peasants have been made 
to feel the power of both the capitalist classes and the state in a most 
direct and striking manner. For them it has been a political educa¬ 
tion. In this respect a history of drink provides a means towards a 
better understanding of the relationship between peasants and the 
dominant classes in colonial and post-colonial India. 

There is a further dimension to the problem. The bourgeoisie 
have always had an ambiguous attitude towards drink. As a market¬ 
able commodity drink could yield huge profits; but drink was also 
‘the root of all evil’. A lower class given to drinking could hardly— 
in such a view—become a disciplined and industrious work-force. 
In Britain this consideration weighed heavy with many capitalists 
during the period of the industrial revolution and, after the reforms 
of 1832 brought greater parliamentary representation for this class, 
there was for nearly a century after this a powerful temperance lob¬ 
by in the House of Commons.'^ In India temperance was advocated 
strongly from the mid nineteenth century onwards by middle-class 
social reformers. Although they took their cue from the British 
champions of temperance, they adapted the movement to India by 
arguing that drink was alien to Indian culture. In this they confused 
their own elite values with Indian culture as a whole. Be that as it 
may, this middle-class propaganda had its effects on certain ele¬ 
ments among the subaltern classes. From the late nineteenth century 
onwards there was a growing number of popular social reform 
movements in which one of the key items in the programme was to 
give up drink. By studying these movements we can observe the ex¬ 
tent to which elite values were assimilated, the form in which assi¬ 
milation occurred, and, just as important, the extent to which such 
values were rejected by the subaltern classes. 

In this essay I shall try to throw some light on these problems 
through an examination of drink and drinking in one region, that of 
South Gujarat. For the purposes of this essay ‘South Gujarat’ can be 
taken to be the area covered during the colonial period by the Brit¬ 
ish district of Surat, the Baroda State district of Navsari, and the 

* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Liquor Licensing in England Prina- 
pally from 1700 to 1830 (London, 1903), pp. 50-2, 128-36. 
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petty princely states of the Dangs, Dharampur, Sachin and Vansda 
(spelt ‘Bansda* in colonial records), all of which can be found on the 
accompanying map. 


II 

For centuries the people of South Gujarat have been known for 
their love of toddy and country liquor (daru).* William Finch, who 
stayed in Surat from 1608 to 1610, described this as ‘a goodly coun¬ 
trey and fertile, full of villages, abounding with wild date trees, 
which generally are plentifull by the sea-side in most places; whence 
they draw a liquor called tarrie In the hilly region to the east 
of Surat city he found that ‘heere is made much wine of a swecte 
fruit called mewa . . . ’^ This clearly refers to daru made from the 
mahua (or in Gujarati mahuda) flower. Peter Mundy, who was in 
Surat from 1628 to 1630, wrote of the local toddy: ‘The best sort 
thereof may be compaired to new white wyne, both in colour and 
taste, pleasant and wholesome’.^ His enthusiasm was shared by Jean 
de Thevenot, who visited South Gujarat in 1666: ‘The best 
tary ... is of an acide sweetness, which leaves in the mouth the fla¬ 
vour of a chesnut, which is very agreable.’* The toddy was both 
cheap and intoxicating. In the words of John Ovington, who was in 
Surat in 1669: ‘A quart of it may be got for a pice or two, and is so 
strong that it turns the brain as soon as English beer . .. *’ , 

The partiality of the people of South Gujarat for their drink con¬ 
tinued into the colonial period. During that time South Gujarat had 
the highest rates for per capita consumption of alcohol in the whole 
of Bombay Presidency. Although in terms of population Surat was 
a rather small district (ranking sixteenth out of the twenty-one dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency), more toddy was consumed there each year 
than in any other district. In 1919-20 the consumption was 
3,872,214 gallons of toddy. The average consumption per district 

The terms ‘country liquor’ and ‘daru’ will be used interchangeably throughout 
this essay. Together, country liquor and toddy (in Gujarati: daru-tadi) will be re¬ 
ferred to as ‘country drink’. See the glossary for definitions of these and other 
terms. 

* William Foster, ed., Early Travels in India 1583-1619 (London, 1921), p. 175. 

‘ Ibid., p. 136. 

^ Peter Mundy, The Travels of Peter Mundy m Europe and Asia 1608-1667, Vol. 
11. Travels m Asia 1628-1634 (London, 1914), p. 32. 

* S. Sen, ed, Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri (New Delhi, 1949), p. 24. 

’ J. Ovington, A Voyage to Suratt in the Year 1669 (London, 1696), p. 238. 
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for that year was a mere 713,150 gallons. The only district to rival 
Surat was Thana, where 2,189,067 gallons were consumed. In the 
same year the average per capita consumption of country liquor in 
Surat district was 0.46 gallons. In Bombay Presidency, only Bom¬ 
bay City had a higher consumption rate (0.70 gallons per head), and 
the average consumption was only 0.16 gallons per head.'® Within 
Surat district, per capita consumption was highest in the predomi¬ 
nantly tribal talukas of Chikhli, Mandvi, Pardi, Valod and Valsad, 
and in Surat city. It was lowest in the talukas of Chorasi, Jalalpor 
and Olpad, in which there were many high-caste cultivators. 

A survey of eight villages of South Gujarat carried out by a team 
of sociologists from Bombay University in 1951 found that 72 per 
cent of all families had one or more members who drank. However, 
whereas 80 per cent of the families of tribals, untouchables and 
other low-caste people contained one or more drinkers, only 7.5 per 
cent of high-caste families did so:" The general pattern was that 
Brahmans, Vaniyas (Jain and Hindu) and ‘respectable’ peasant 
castes such as the Patidars and Anavil Brahmans did not consume li¬ 
quor or toddy. The local Muslims, who might have been expected 
from their religion to have abstained from drink, were found by the 
survey team to have drinkers in 59 per cent of their families.’^ That 
this was no new phenomenon is revealed by the account of John 
Ovington, who visited Surat in 1669 and reported that the local 
Muslims consumed large amounts of toddy. 

The castes which generally abstained from drink made up about 
20 per cent of the population of the region. Population figures by 
caste for Surat district for 1872 were as follows:'^ 


Reports on the Administration of the Excise Department in the Bombay Pres¬ 
idency, Smd and Aden, 1919-20 (Bombay, 1921). (Hereafter Excise Admm. Report, 
Bombay). 

” Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition (Rural) 
(Bombay, 1953), pp. 6 and 16. 

Ibid., p.l6. 

** Ovington, A Voyage to Suratt, p. 238. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 11. Surat and Broach (Bombay, 
1877), pp. 47-55. (Hereafter Surat District Gazetteer). The chief tribes amongst the 
adivasis of South Gujarat were the Chodhris, Dhodiyas, Gamits, Dublas, Konkanis, 
Naikas and Bhils. It should be noted that although they made up less than a third 
of the population, adivasis were found chiefly in the more sparsely-populated east¬ 
ern regions, and in large areas of South Gujarat they made up the vast bulk of the 
population. 
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Adivasis 

180,107 

29.67 

Other Brahmans 

23,838 

3.93 

Kolis 

78,651 

12.95 

Fishing castes 

20,749 

3.42 

Muslims 

52,157 

8.59 

Parsis 

12,841 

2.11 

Patidars 

47,157 

7.77 

Rajputs 

8,439 

1.39 

Untouchables 

31,001 

5.11 

Herdsmen & 






Shepherds 

7,639 

1.26 

Artisan castes 

30,565 

5.03 

Others 

59,332 

9.77 

Vaniyas 

28,458 

4.69 




Anavil Brahmans 

26,153 

4.31 

Total 

607,087 

100.00 


The Parsis of South Gujarat were well known for their love of 
toddy and country liquor. Peter Mundy, in his account, mentioned 
only one occupation of the Parsis of the region: that of the cultiva¬ 
tion of toddy trees.’* At that time a large area of countryside around 
Surat was cultivated in this manner by Parsis on a commercial 
basis.’* They were connoisseurs of fine country liquors, preferring 
old spirits to those freshly made. They often laid down stocks of 
high quality daru to mature in their own houses.’^ Parsi distillers of 
Surat manufactured fine mahua-based liquors which were flavoured 
with such delicacies as Mozambique lemons, pineapples, mangoes, 
falsa fruits, roses, jasmin, mogra flowers, cardamoms, currants and 
aniseed. In some cases they allowed these drinks to mature for over 
forty years before consumption.’* 

Such drinks were however drunk only by a minority. The large 
majority of the people of South Gujarat preferred to drink toddy if 
it was available, and home-made mahua liquor when it was not. On 
the whole they drank in moderation. In the words of a collector of 
Surat district, W.T. Morison: *it is common to find the low caste 
people on holidays and ceremonial occasions making themselves 
“cheerful”, seldom drunk, with liquor’.” Another collector, A.S.A. 
Westropp, reported similarly: ‘drinking to intoxication is a matter 

Mundy, Travels^ vol. ii, p. 306. 

** The large toddy orchards around Surat were noticed by both Mundy (ibid., 
p. 32) and William Finch, who stayed in Surat between 1608 and 1610; Foster, Ear¬ 
ly Travels in India^ p. 175. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1883-4, p. 22. 

Byramji Jijibhai and others to Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 28 Oct. 1886, Mahar¬ 
ashtra Sute Archives, Bombay (hereafter BA) Revenue Department (hereafter 
R.D.) 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 810. 

” Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1903-4, BA, R.D. 1905, vol. 23, Comp. 
177. 
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of great rarity in the clistrict*.“ A.N. Solanki, who lived for many 
years in a Dhodiya village of Chikhli taluka, reported: 

Dhodias did drink a lot of toddy and some got properly tipsy during 
festivals and weddings but only a very few of them were real addicts. 
In fact the Dhodias themselves criticized and looked down on and cal¬ 
led the addicts ‘Pidhef. Such persons had little credit amongst the com¬ 
mon people and they were made the laughing stock at assemblies.^* 

These impressions are borne out statistically by the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity survey of 1951, which found that 75 per cent of those who 
drank indulged themselves less than ten times a month.^^ By most 
non-Indian standards, the poorer peasants of South Gujarat were 
not therefore very heavy drinkers.^^ In the words of W.C. 
Shepherd, and abkari commissioner for Bombay Presidency: 

Even the Bhils whose fondness for liquor is notorious, often go for 
two or three months without touching it. Generally speaking it may be 
said that liquor is only drunk on festival occasions, or in certain areas 
at certain seasons of the year. At some festivals, notably at the Holi 
there is excessive drinking, but many persons who drink even to excess 
on such occasions do not touch liquor at any other time except at a 
marriage or other private ceremony. The total amount consumed per 
head is so small that it is obvious that it can rarely be used to an exces¬ 
sive extent by more than a comparatively small number of persons.^* 

“ Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1904-5, BA, R.D. 1906, vol. 11, Comp. 511, 

pt. VI. 

** A.N. Solanki, The Dhodtas: A Tribe of South Gujarat Area (Vienna, 1976), p. 
259. 

“ Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition, p. 19. 

For a comparison with another peasant society, we may note E. Le Roy 
Ladurie’s calculation that in sixteenth-century Languedoc farm workers consumed 
on average about two litres of wine a day. In Surat district the average per capita 
consumption of toddy in the period 1885-6 to 1889-90 was 5.65 gallons per year. 
If we assume that only about half the population drank toddy regularly, this repre¬ 
sented 11.3 gallons (51.57 litres) per drinker per year, or 0.14 litres per head per 
day. Toddy is less alcoholic than wine (about 6 per cent alcoholic content, com¬ 
pared to the 8 per cent of wine), so that comparative consumption in South Gujarat 
was far less than in sixteenth-century Languedoc; see E. Le Roy Ladurie, The 
Peasants of Languedoc (Urbana, 1976), p. 63; Excise Admin. Reports, Bombay, 
1885-6 to 1889-90. For a comparison with an industrialized society we may note 
that in Britain in 1897 the average annual consumption of alcoholic drinks per head 
of the population was 1.03 gallons of spirits, 0.40 gallons of wine and 31.4 gallons 
of beer. Again, consumption was far higher than in South Gujarat; Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb, The History of Liquor Licensing in England, p. 134. 

Report of the Excise Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
1922-23, voL i (Bombay, 1924X p. 165. (Hereafter Bombay Exdse Committee Report). 
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It was noticeable that the high rates of consumption of alcohol in 
South Gujarat did not lead to crime and acts of violence. The crime 
rates in Surat district were amongst the lowest in Bombay Presiden¬ 
cy, and the peasantry were renowned for their peaceful and law- 
abiding ways.^® 

The Bombay University survey of 1951 allows us to get some idea 
about drinking patterns within the family. In the families in which 
drinking went on it was found that in all cases the male head of 
family was a drinker; 54.9 per cent of the wives drank, 44.3 per cent 
of sons, 32.9 per cent of daughters, 85.4 per cent of other males and 
84.7 per cent of other females. The percentages of children drinking 
in such families were, by age: 0-5 years, 22 per cent; 6-10 years, 23 
per cent; 11-15 years, 29 per cent; 16-20 years, 43 per cent.^* That 
child drinking was no new phenomenon is shown by a petition 
from some toddy sellers of Surat city to the governor of Bombay in 
1885: 

The labouring classes. . . look upon toddy as an element of life and 
their infants, nay sucklings, are nurtured on toddy, so that by the time 
they have attained their understanding they are capable of consuming 
several drachms of it at a time without the least sign of intoxication.^^ 

Although they did not necessarily drink every day, most poor 
and landless peasants of South Gujarat would have felt deprived 
without a fairly regular supply of country liquor or toddy. Such 
drinks occupied a central place in their culture. In marked contrast 
to the Brahmanical, Jain and Islamic faiths, tribal religion accorded 
great honour to spirituous drinks. The adivasis believed that their 
deities were extremely fond of dam and toddy and that they could 
be appeased by such offerings.^* It was common to pour a libation 
before starting to drink. Alcohol was considered a ‘food of the gods’ 
and dmnkenness incurred during the act of worship a sacred 
condition.^’ In local legend, liquor was believed to have been given 

** Surat District Gazetteer^ p. 235; Police Reports of the Bombay Presidency in- 
cluding Sind for the year 187f (Bombay, 1876). 

“ Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition, pp. 12-14. 

BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 9, Comp. 842. 

^ Testimony of Reverend Enok Hedberg, April 1923, Bombay Excise Commit¬ 
tee Report, vol. ii, p. 256; S.L. Doshi, Bhils: Between Societal Self-Awarertess and 
Cultural Synthesis (New Delhi, 1971), p. 106; Solanki, The Dhodias, p. 259. 

^ Such beliefs are found in many tribal cultures; see Donald Horton, *The Func¬ 
tions of Alcohol in Primitive Societies: A cross-Cultural Study*. Quarterly Journal 
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originally to the people by the gods.^° In the words of one local 
proverb: ‘God gave the Brahman ghi and the Bhil liquor*.^* A Brit¬ 
ish report of 1872 describes how the local Chodhri adivasis cele¬ 
brated their annual memorial service to the dead by sacrificing 
goats, sheep and chickens and drinking to excess; 

. . . and then men and women joining promiscuously in a wild fantas¬ 
tic dance, [go] in circles round the deities. These orgies of theirs are so 
timed that they fall in the toddy-drawing season, so that there may be 
an ‘ad libitum’ supply of spirits to fortify and sustain their religious 
enthusiasm.^ 

Likewise, the tribal spirit-mediums, who divined the causes of dis¬ 
eases and other misfortunes while in a state of trance, often en¬ 
hanced their state of possession with the help of alcohol.^^ It was 
normal, also, to pay these mediums for their services with chickens, 
goats and liquor, which they then consumed. The sanction provided 
by religion made drinking respectable in tribal and low-caste cul¬ 
ture, and dam and toddy were accordingly consumed without any 
feeling of guilt. 

Religious drinking was however the exception rather than the 
mle, being confined to certain periodic festivals and celebrations. In 
the words of Donald Horton: 

With occasional exceptions, and despite the fact that the drinking of 
libations, ritual offerings to the gods, and other religious rites are often 
a part of the drinking pattern (usually only at the beginning of the 
‘drinkfest’, when people are still sober enough to make their bow to 
tradition), drinking is predominantly a social and secular activity with 
essentially social motives.^"* 

Drinking provided an important means by which the peasants ex¬ 
pressed their mutual solidarity. To drink together was considered a 
mark of friendship, and it was considered impolite not to offer 

of Studies on Alcohol 4:2 (Sept. 1943), p. 246. James Campbell, the editor of the 
Gazetteers of Bombay Presidency, believed that inebriation was seen by primitive 
people as a form of possession by divine power; James Campbell, Notes on the 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom (Bombay, 1885), p. 128. 

^ For such a legend see T.B. Naik, The BhUs: A Study (Delhi, 1956), pp. 219- 

20 . 

Quoted in Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1924-5, p. 18. 

Mandvi Taluka Settlement Report, 1872 (Bombay, 1904), p. 41. 

B.H. Mehta, ‘Social and Economic Conditions of the Chodhras, an Aboriginal 
Tribe of Gujarat* (unpublished M.A. thesis. University of Bombay, 1933), p. 214. 
^ Horton, ‘Functions of Alcohol in Primitive Societies’, p. 247. 
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drink to a guest. Drinks were served at meetings of village or tribal 
panchayats to put a seal on the discussion.A group about to carry 
out a daring exploit would boost its morale and stress its solidarity 
with a ceremonial drink.^* Drinks were served to celebrate the birth 
of a baby and to mark the successful conclusion to marriage 
negotiations.^^ A free flow of drink was considered a necessity at 
any major celebration, such as weddings and dances, and was also 
required during funerals. On the evening before a wedding it was 
the custom for men and women to drink together and dance the 
night away with free and often promiscuous abandon. At Holi the 
peasants merged their individuality into a joyful and light-hearted 
communal celebration. There was night-long drinking and dancing 
around the Holi fire, followed by festivities lasting up to a week. 
Young men toured the surrounding villages dressed in gay cos¬ 
tumes, performing dances in return for donations, which were spent 
on drinking bouts in the evening. Huge quantities of daru and tod¬ 
dy were consumed during this celebration. In 1886 it was reported 
that sales from a liquor shop in a tribal village of Pardi taluka rose 
from a normal average of four gallons a day to 121 gallons a day 
during the Holi festival.^* 

Drinking was considered a necessity in other ways also. It pro¬ 
vided a welcome relief to the poor and landless after a hard day’s 

This is reminiscent of the ancient Teutonic custom of drinking over an agree¬ 
ment as a mark of reconciliation and friendship: Edward Baird, 'The Alcohol Prob¬ 
lem and the Law, I. The Ancient Laws and Customs’, (Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol 4:4 (March 1944), p. 550. 

^ B.H. Mehta reported that in 1929 a group of Chodhris of Mandvi taluka took 
a feast of toddy and chicken before carrying out a violent attack on a rival group; 
Mehta, ‘Social and Economic Conditions of the Chodhras’, p. 178. 

T.B. Naik, The Bhils, pp. 220-1; Solanki, The Dhodias, p. 259. 

" F.S.P. Lely to J.G. Moore, 22 May 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264. 
Partha Chatterjee has noted how drinking bouts in medieval Europe could help to 
reinforce communal solidarity. European peasants indulged in periodic joyful des¬ 
tructions of wealth in the midst of privation, in a manner which re-kindled the sense 
of brotherhood and group cohesion; P. Chatterjee, 'More on Modes of Power and 
the Peasantry’, R. Guha, ed.. Subaltern Studies II (New Delhi, 1983), pp. 336-7. 
Horton, in his study of drink in tribal societies, mentions the frequently-found cus¬ 
tom of communal labour being carried out with a free supply of drink. Such labour 
has both a practical and festive content, and it promotes group solidarity: ‘Func¬ 
tions of Alcohol in Primitive Societies’, p. 248. In South Gujarat adivasis often car¬ 
ried out communal labour without payment (see Mehu, ‘Social and Economic Con¬ 
ditions of the Chodhras’, p. 490), but I have no evidence regarding whether or not 
this was accompanied by drinking. It may well have been. 
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work in the fields. According to a liquor contractor called A.M. 
Dalai: 

What wine is to a Frenchman and the other wine-drinking people of 
the West) and beer to the German or an Englishman, toddy is to a poor 
husbandman, a Bhil, a seafaring Kharwa, a Koli and a hardworking 
labourer. Under toddy booths and shades of trees situated in the open 
field, pure unadulterated, undiluted and undoctored toddy, with the 
simple and homely and nourishing food, is an ideal meal and drink of 
the poor making him and his family contented and happy. 

Not only did it allow them to relax, it also helped them to revive 
their strength, for toddy in particular had important nutritional 
values. It was full of calories and also contained many vitamins im¬ 
portant for good health.^® F.S.P. Lely, then an assistant collector in 
Surat district, reported in 1884 that toddy was an important element 
in the diet of the poor and landless of South Gujarat. It provided 
both a substitute for more solid foods and acted also as an aid to the 
digestion of the coarse and heavy unleavened breads which these 
classes ate. Lely reported a universal belief among them that toddy 
was beneficial to their health. It was taken as a medicine during 
illness.^^ Daru was also considered beneficial, providing, it was be¬ 
lieved, protection against malaria, cholera and plague.^^ The adivasis 
of Mandvi taluka maintained that without daru they could not 
digest their coarse foods.^^ 

Toddy was particularly important during the hot season. At this 
time food was at best in short supply, and often hardly available at 
all. For several months the poor of South Gujarat virtually lived on 
toddy In some cases it provided a substitute for both food and 

” Testimony of A.M. Dalai, April 1923, Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. 
II, p. 303. 

^ For a report on the food value of toddy by a nutritionist see: Tek Chand, Re¬ 
port of the Study Team on Prohibition, vol, i (New Delhi, 1964), pp. 182-3. 

F.S.P. Lely, 13 October 1884, BA, R.D, 1884, vol. 9, Comp. 1735. 

Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, p. 29. This belief is not of course 
accepted in western medical theory. 

Assistant Collector’s Report, Surat district, 28 July 1884, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 
32, Comp. 1548. In nutritional terms distilled liquor provides calories, but it lacks 
vitamins, minerals and proteins as these are destroyed in the process of distillation. 
It is not therefore such a valuable food as toddy; Horton, ’Functions of Alcohol in 
Primitive Societies’, pp. 208-9. 

** That it is possible for a community to survive almost completely on palmjuice 
products in shown by James Fox’s study of the Indonesian islands of Rod and 
Savu; Harvest of the Palm (Cambridge, Massachusetts 1977), pp. 24-7. 
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water. In 1872 it was reported that in Mandvi taluka there were 
hardly any wells and tanks and that most villages suffered from an 
annual water famine. What little water there was was so bad that the 
local adivasis were reluctant to drink it. Instead, they drank toddy. 
According to a British official: ‘it seems to me, however much we 
may rail at the immorality of drunkenness amongst these poor peo¬ 
ple, that the stimulant is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life during a good half of the year’.^® High-caste officials serving in 
this area who refused to drink toddy often went down with fever at 
this time of year, and it was believed—^whether rightly or not—that 
this was because of their abstinence from toddy. Likewise during 
years of famine toddy was often an important saver of lives.^* 

Daru and toddy thus occupied a central place in the lives of the 
peasants of South Gujarat. They were acculturated into drinking at 
an early age, and knew how to take their drink—with moderation 
on the whole, but with gusto when the occasion demanded it. In all 
spheres of their life, drink had positive associations. It was a food of 
the gods which possessed an element of divine power; it set a seal on 
negotiations and legitimized family ceremonies; it enhanced the ple¬ 
asures of social gatherings and public festivities; it provided succour 
during times of scarcity. Drink, we may say, lubricated the whole 
cycle of life of the peasants. 

Before the colonial period, most of this country drink was pro¬ 
duced in a customary manner. Most, but not all—for Gujarat had 
achieved a considerable degree of commercialization long before the 
establishment of British rule,^^ and drink had not escaped the atten¬ 
tion of merchant capital entirely. In the next section we shall ex¬ 
amine how daru and toddy were made and, in certain cases, sold, in 
the period before strict controls over these processes were imposed 
by the colonial authorities. 


Ill 

Toddy is the fermented juice of any kind of palm tree, such as coco¬ 
nut, brab, palmyra or date-palm. In South Gujarat the date-palm 
{Phoenix sylvestries)y known locally as khajuriy was the tree used 

Mandvi Taluka Settlement Report, 1872, p. 57. 

^ Letter by P.B. Dantn to Indian Spectator, 24 July 1887, in BA, R.D. 1890, 
vol. 262, Comp. 179. 

Frank Perlin, ‘Proto-Industrialization and Pre-Colonial South Asia’, Past & 
Present 98 (February 1983), p. 70. 
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chiefly for toddy production. This tree grew freely throughout the 
district. In 1867-8 it was recorded that there were 1,195,901 date- 
palm trees in Surat district which were fit to be tapped, compared to 
47,810 brab-palm trees. Of these trees, 489,395 date-palm and 
16,739 brab-palm trees were recorded as having been tapped for 
toddy during that year.^* The sap of the palm was collected in earth- 
ern pots. When collected in cleaned and lime-washed pots, there 
was no immediate fermentation and a non-alcoholic drink called 
nira was the result. The poor and landless peasants of South Gujarat 
did not, however, relish nira. They preferred, rather, to draw the 
palm-sap in old pots in which was left a little old toddy. This caused 
the sap to ferment in a matter of hours. After about four hours 
sweet toddy (mithi tadt) was produced, with a content of under five 
per cent alcohol. After twenty-four hours a much stronger sour 
toddy {khati tadt) was produced, with an alcohol content nearer 
eight per cent. Further fermentation did not make the drink any 
stronger, but this by now very sour liquid could be heated and 
spiced to make bitter toddy {kadvi tadi)y which was much appreci¬ 
ated by heavy drinkers.^’ 

In South Gujarat most of the tapping of the palm-trees was car¬ 
ried out by the peasants who tilled the land on which the trees grew. 
The tapper and his family drank most of the toddy themselves and 
sold any surplus. Little skill was required to climb and tap the date- 
palm, for the trunk of this variety of tree was seldom more than 
twelve to twenty feet high. Brab and palmyra palms, the chief 
toddy-producing trees of the Konkan and South India, were far tal¬ 
ler trees which required greater skill to climb and tap. This, most 
probably, explains why specialist toddy-drawing castes were found 
in the Konkan and South India, but not in South Gujarat. 

A date-palm began to yield juice when it was about eight years 
old, and it could be productive for about twenty years or more. The 
juice could only be taken for a limited period each year, a total of 

** Surat District Gazetteer, p. 39. In the mid nineteenth century there were prob¬ 
ably even more date-palm trees in Surat district, for a large number of trees grow¬ 
ing on government land were destroyed in 1865-6 as part of a campaign to reduce 
toddy consumption. See JaUdpor Taluka Settlement Report, 1868 (Bombay, 1900), 
p. 27. 

Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, pp. 120-1. Solanki, The Dhodias, 
p259. 

“ W.R. Pratt to R.D. Bombay, 26 June 1879, BA, R.D. 1879, vol. 6, Comp. 249. 
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about three months being the maximum duration which a single tree 
could bear. Within this period the tree had, in addition, to be given 
regular rests from tapping.^' It was also considered advisable to 
allow a tree to remain fallow every second year.®^ The most produc¬ 
tive period for a tree was between November and March each year, 
but a lot of toddy was tapped from April to June when the need for 
toddy as a food-substitute was greatest. The toddy tapping season 
can thus be said to have continued from about November to June 
each year. Yields differed considerably according to the quality of 
the tree. In the toddy plantations around Surat city, which were 
managed by Parsi businessmen, trees could in 1884 be made to yield 
90 to 100 gallons of toddy a year. However, the large majority of 
trees grew in a semi-wild state on land belonging to peasant agricul¬ 
turists. Such trees yielded at most 30 gallons, more commonly only 
about 15 gallons a year. Most of the trees came into the latter 
category.®' In 1940-1 the average yield for toddy trees throughout 
Surat district was calculated at 24 gallons per year.®^ 

As a rule, toddy trees were considered to be the property of the 
man on whose land the trees grew. Before the liquor laws of the late 
nineteenth century, peasants did not require a license to draw and 
consume toddy. If they sold any surplus, they were meant by law to 
sell it to a licensed toddy dealer, who w;as usually a Parsi. In the 
period between 1830 and 1867 the number of licensed toddy shops 
in Surat district fluctuated between 124 and 183. As well over half of 
these shops were located in Surat city and adjoining villages, and as 
there were over 850 villages in the district, only about one-tenth of 
the villages could have had an authorized shop. Because toddy was a 
highly perishable commodity which could not be transported far in 
those days of poor communications, there was in practice wide¬ 
spread bartering between peasants.®® Although this was technically 
illegal, the authorities made little attempt to prevent such infringe¬ 
ment of the law. On the whole, therefore, the landowning peasants 

Surat District Gazetteer, p. 40. 

“ C.W. Bell, Report on the Ahkaree System in Force in the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay (Bombay, 1869), p. 55. (Hereafter Bell, Abkaree Report). 

” F.S.P. Lely to C.B. Pritchard, 22 Sept. 1884, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 9, Comp. 
1735. 

Excise Superintendent, Surat, 1 June 1942, Surat Collector’s Office Records, 
Daftar MAG/ADM, A class. 

Bell, Abkaree Report, pp. 55 and 120-3. 
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obtained their toddy free from tax (except in some cases, where a 
light annual tree tax had to be paid, as will be described in the next 
section). The Halis, or bonded labourers of rich high-caste 
peasants,^^ were generally allowed to draw toddy freely from the 
trees on their master’s iand.®^ The urban poor had on the whole to 
buy toddy from licensed shops. In Surat city the Parsi-owned toddy 
shops of the Jhanpa bazaar were famous. Because of this demand 
from the city, commercial cultivation of toddy trees was a major 
business in the countryside surrounding the city, and large profits 
were made.®* The toddy sold in these shops was not, however, ex¬ 
pensive. The normal practice was for a customer to be allowed to 
drink as much toddy as he wanted for two to four pies.®’ 

Being an easily-obtained natural product, toddy was the most 
popular drink in South Gujarat. In the five years 1885-6 to 1889- 
90, the volume of toddy consumed in Surat district per head of 
population was twelve times that of daru,*° Toddy was of course a 
weaker drink, containing about one-seventh the amount of alcohol 
found in a similar volume of the type of daru which formed the 
basis for this calculation.Even taking this into account, the ratio 
still favoured toddy. A rough estimate such as this cannot be made 
for the period before 1880 as no statistics are available, but it is 
almost certain that toddy would have been favoured even more, for, 

^ For a description of the Hali system see Jan Breman, Patronage and Exploita¬ 
tion: Changing Agrarian Relations in South Gujarat, India (California, 1974). 

Surat District Gazetteer, p. 199. 

Chorasi Taluka Settlement Report, 1866 (Bombay, 1897), p. 39. 

F.S.P. Lely, 15 Dec. 1885, BA, R.D. 1886, voi. 9, Comp. 842. There were 12 
pies to one anna, and 192 pies to one rupee. 

^ In these five years the average per capita consumption of toddy in Surat dis¬ 
trict was 5.65 gallons per year. I have calculated this figure by taking the average 
number of trees tapped each year and multiplying it by the average yield per tree in 
the district (24 gallons per year) and dividing the total by the population in 1891. 
The average per capita consumption of daru conuining 43 per cent alcohol by 
volume was, during the same five years, 0.47 gallons per year. Figures for toddy 
trees upped and daru consumed from Excise Admin. Reports, Bombay, 1885-6 to 
1889-90. 

Country liquor was sold in Surat district in two strengths; 25 per cent under 
proof and 60 per cent under proof, which contained respectively 43 per cent and 23 
per cent alcohol by volume. For comparative purposes, consumption figures in the 
Excise Admin. Reports, Bombay were expressed in terms of the amount of liquor 
which would have been consumed if it had all been sold at a strength of 25 per cent 
under proof (43 per cent of alcohol by volume). 
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as will be explained in the next section, the liquor law of 1878 had 
already by 1885 caused a noticeable decline in toddy drinking in the 
area. 

Daru was made chiefly from the flowers of the mahua tree. This 
process was, in India, one of great antiquity. Mahua liquor is men¬ 
tioned in the Vishnudharma Sutra (c.ad 100-300),^^ and, at a more 
local level, in medieval times it appears to have been an important 
product of the kingdom of Baglan, which lay in the hills due east of 
Surat.^^ The mahua tree flowered in the March-April period, and 
the sweet, sugary flowers were collected and stored until required. 
In the words of Ruskin Bond: 

The mahua tree bursts into full bloom at the very beginning of the hot 
weather, when the fortunes of the tribal people are usually rather low. 
As it is the slack season among cultivators, the gathering of the mahua 
is a welcome task, the whole village often turning out to bring in the 
crop. Sometimes the grass under the mahua tree is burnt away so that 
the blossoms may be gathered more easily. The women equip them¬ 
selves with baskets, piling them one on top of the other on their heads, 
and the children carry brooms so that after all the blossoms have been 
gathered the ground can be cleared in readiness for the next tall. 

During the short period—only about fifteen days—that the mahua 
falls, the villagers practically live in the jungle, the men carrying away 
the crop as fast as the women and children can collect it. 

Laid out to dry on a smooth bare patch of ground that has been 
especially cleared and prepared, the blossoms become quite dry and 
shrink to half their normal size, changing from white to brown.*’'* 

In years of scarcity mahua was a valuable food for both the peasants 
and their cattle. The surplus was either made into liquor or sold. Li¬ 
quor was made by first soaking the flowers in a big earthern pot for 
a week or more. Fermentation occurred, and a mash was produced. 
This was then boiled in an earthern pot, the neck of which was sea¬ 
led around a tube of bamboo. The vapour from the boiling mash 
passed through this tube into another pot, which was immersed in 
water so as to cool and thus liquify the vapour, which became li¬ 
quor. Country liquor of this sort was a fairly mild spirit, containing 
about 15 per cent to 30 per cent alcohol.*^ As the equipment for this 

Om Prakash, Food and Drink in Ancient India (From Earliest Times to c. 1200 
A.D.) (Delhi. 1961), p. 152. 

Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 136. 

^ Ruskin Bond, The World of Trees (New Delhi, 1975), pp. 31-2. 

That the people of South Gujarat preferred weaker spirit is shown by the fi¬ 
gures for the sale of government liquor in 1924-5. 78 per cent of ail country liquor 
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process was extremely simple and cheap, country liquor could be 
made by any peasant with ease. In South Gujarat mahua trees grew 
on a large scale only in the hilly eastern regions, inhabited largely by 
adivasis, and it was only in this area that daru rivalled toddy as a 
popular drink. Most of the daru made by professional liquor manu¬ 
facturers (who were mostly Parsis) was made from mahua imported 
into the area from North Gujarat, Khandesh, the Central Provinces 
and the Konkan.^^ 

Manufacture and sale of liquor was, by law, permitted only to 
those who had been given permission by a government liquor- 
farmer. This system, which will be described in the next section, had 
been continued from the preceding Maratha period. In 1830-1 there 
were 282 liquor distilleries and 285 liquor shops operating under 
this system in Surat district. In almost all cases the distillery and 
shop were together under the same manager. There was therefore a 
ratio of about one shop-cum-distillery for every three villages.^^ 
The village dealers were normally Parsis.^* It is likely that Parsis 
were operating in villages throughout South Gujarat long before the 
advent of British rule. The Parsis of South Gujarat were originally 
peasant cultivators, and during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
many had fled into the tribal interior to escape persecution at the 
hands of the sultans of Gujarat.^’ It is probable that a number 
stayed on and combined agriculture with the manufacture and sale 
of liquor. The Surat District Gazetteer of 1877 noted that some Par- 
si families had retained the liquor farms of the same villages for 
several generations.A report from Rajpipla state mentioned that 

sold in Surat district was 60 per cent under proof, which contained 23 per cent of 
alcohol by volume; Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1924-5, p. 67. 

** Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1879-80, p. 34. 

Bell, Abkaree Report, p. 120. In addition there were sixty-four liquor shops in 
Surat city in 1830-1, served by one central distillery. 

** The Parsis occupied a position in South Gujarat similar to the Jews of Tsarist 
Russia. Tavern-keepers in Russia were often Jews who had the local population in 
their debt. Charles van Onselen writes: ‘.. . many Ukrainian folk songs of the time 
bemoaned the peasant’s indebtedness to the local Jew’. This fed popular anti- 
Semitism in Russia at that time. The parallels with the Parsis of South Gujarat are 
striking; C. van Onselen, ‘Landlords and Rotgut’, History Workshop 1 (Autumn 
1976), p. 35. 

Gazetteer of the Baroda State, vol.ii (Bombay, 1923), p. 698. Manek Pithawal- 
la, ‘The Gujarat Region and the Parsecs: A Historico-Geographical Survey’, Jour¬ 
nal of the Gujarat Research Society 8: 2 and 3 (April and July 1945). 

Surat District Gazetteer, p. 189. 
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Parsis were running stills and liquor shops in some tribal villages of 
that region during the eighteenth century/' Thus, even before the 
colonial period, daru was to some extent a marketed commodity. 

In the mid nineteenth century British officials found Parsis estab¬ 
lished throughout the tribal tracts. A report of 1854 by M.S, Mans¬ 
field, the collector of Khandesh and political agent for the Dangs, 
mentioned that there were many Parsi distilleries operating on the 
western frontiers of the Dangs. The Parsis came into the Dangs each 
year to purchase the mahua flowers which grew there in 
abundance.A forest officer who toured the Dangs in 1856 came 
across a Parsi who had paid a local tribal chief for the right to sell li¬ 
quor in the area.^^ As the Dangs were the most remote tract of 
South Gujarat, it is fair to assume that Parsis were found in even 
greater numbers in the villages nearer the coast. C.J. Prescott, writ¬ 
ing in 1865, reported that there were a good number of Parsi liquor 
dealers in the forests of Chikhli taluka.^'* As yet the Parsis do not 
appear to have been particularly rapacious exploiters of the adivasis. 
W.B. Mulock, who served as an assistant collector in Surat district 
from 1864 to 1869, reported of his experiences at that time: 

The sale of mowra liquor in a certain village or group of three or four 
villages is sold to a Parsec who has all abkari rights therein. He sells at 

the proof and price and with the measures that he deems best.He 

is obliged to sell generously at low prices with large measures and of 
good proof. The Parsee liquor farmer however of the village in which I 
camped did not even trouble himself to distil liquor or to open a shop. 
He allowed the Bheels themselves to distil and he levied twelve annas 
on every maund of mowra flower as it stood soaked previous to dis¬ 
tillation. 

From a maund of mowra flowers a maund (four gallons or twenty- 
four bottles) of fairly strong liquor can be distilled so the price per bot¬ 
tle to the Bheels who themselves collected the mowra flowers in the 
jungle was '/a anna or six pies per bottle.^^ 


Limji Jamsetji to E.V. Stace, 31 March 1886, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 1, Comp, 

139. 

Report by M.S. Mansfield, June 1854, in Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government No. XXVI-New Senes (Bombay, 1856), p. 165. 

Report on tour of the Dangs by J. Davidson, 5 June 1856, Forest Reports of 
the Bombay Presidency of the Years 1849-50 to 1855-56 (Bombay, 1857), p. 98. 
Chikhli Taluka Settlement Report, 1865 (Bombay, 1899), p. 51. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district 1886-7, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 26, Comp. 

1548. 
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Although the liquor was very cheap, the adivasis tended to be in 
debt to the Parsis. In Mulock’s words: ‘The land of the village was 
mortgaged or even sold to the liquor vendor. He took in exchange 
for his liquor jewellery, clothes and grain, and almost every soul in 
the village was in debt to him for a liquor bill’.^^ Whether or not this 
was the case before the mid nineteenth century is hard to discover, 
but it would seem likely that as long as there were Parsi liquor deal¬ 
ers operating in villages there were villagers in debt to them. 
However, there appear to have been some popular checks against 
excessive profiteering. An example of this occurred in 1876-7, when 
a Parsi liquor seller of Rajpipla state raised the price of liquor in his 
shops from eight to nine pies a bottle. According to the report: 

Immediately the Bhil panch assembled and decided that no one was to 
drink liquor till it was sold at its usual price and whoever drinks it will 
be excommunicated. They succeeded in their resolve. The shops re¬ 
mained closed for 3 months and the shopkeeper suffered a loss of 
thousands. On constant entreaties the panch reassembled, who were 
appeased by a present of a herd of sheep and pots of liquor and the 
selling price was again lowered to 8 pies and then only they com¬ 
menced drinking, and the shop began working.^^ 

Rajpipla was, however, a remote region. In most of British South 
Gujarat the balance had already by that time swung against the adi¬ 
vasis. 

Before the 1860s the Parsis were unable to turn the indebtedness 
of their adivasi clients greatly to their advantage. Land in adivasi vil¬ 
lages was then plentiful and the peasants had shifted their area of 
cultivation from year to year. Adivasis did not therefore own dis¬ 
tinct plots of land. During the 1860s the British mapped out the land 
and gave ownership rights for the fields which a man happened to 
be cultivating in that particular year. Land became a marketable 
commodity. The adivasis were soon being deprived of their new ti¬ 
tle deeds by the Parsis in settlement of their drinking debts. By the 
1870s the situation had become such as to encourage a fresh influx 
of Parsis into the tribal villages of the region. The Surat District 
Gazetteer of 1877 reported: 

Collector’s Report, Surat district 1885-86, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 32, Comp. 

1548. 

Limji Jamsetji to E.V. Suce, 31 March 1886, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 1, Comp. 


139 . 
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Leaving his family in some town in Surat or Baroda territory, the Parsi 
liquor-contractor chooses some good spot in one of the larger abor¬ 
iginal villages. Here he builds a large brick house, two stories high, 
apart from the village and surrounded by an enclosure of from two to 
three acres in extent. Inside of the enclosure are out-houses and stables 
for cattle, of which the liquor seller has almost always a good supply. 
Investing their savings in land, these Parsis have in several cases ac¬ 
quired considerable estates. Their profits are almost entirely derived 
from dealings with men of the dark races, or kaliparaj. Catering to 
their passion for strong drink, the Parsi advances them liquor, to be re¬ 
paid, if the customer is a cultivator, in grain at the time of harvest; if he 
is a labourer, making him clear off his debts by working in the liquor- 
seller’s fields. In this way it is that the Parsi’s lands are tilled, for neith¬ 
er he nor his family personally take any part in the actual work of cul¬ 
tivation. So great authority does he gain, that the Parsi money-lender is 
commonly called the master, or seth, of the village. His people obey his 
orders in preference to the summons of the headman of the village or 
of an officer of government. Of the liquor-seller’s dependents some are 
bound to work for a time to clear off a particular debt, and others have 
permanently sunk into the position of servants. While they are work¬ 
ing off their debt, men of the first class generally receive each day a few 
pounds of grain. The latter class of labourers are said to be entirely in 
their master’s hands, and being kindly treated, seldom, if ever, leave his 
service.^® 

While reading the extract above it should be borne in mind that as 
yet the adivasi did not have to buy his drink from the Parsi. Toddy 
continued to be available free of charge for most peasants, and many 
adivasis had as a result not yet fallen into the clutches of Parsi liquor 
dealers. This situation was to change radically with the implementa¬ 
tion of the Bombay Abkari Act of 1878. 

IV 

Prior to British rule the Marathas had farmed out the right to distil 
and sell spirits in certain of their Gujarat territories. Toddy was 
taxed in some areas by a levy on toddy trees. The great majority of 
trees escaped taxation. The revenue from liquor and toddy was not 
large, although it did increase during the eighteenth century.^’ The 

Surat District Gazetteer, pp. 189-90. 

^ Bell, Abkaree Report, p. 3. With the emergence of more centralized polities in 
Europe and western Asia in the late medieval period, more positive attempts were 
made by rulers to control and tax drink. But in practice their control was limited as 
drink could be manufactured easily in every village, and as a result revenues tended 
to be small; See Edward Baird, ‘The Alcohol Problem and the Law’, pp. 545-4 and 
R.E.F. Smith, ‘Drink in Old Russia’, in E.J. Hobsbawm and others, ed., Peasants in 
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British took over and continued this system in its essentials until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. The same was true in the 
Baroda and other adjoining princely-ruled parts of South Gujarat. 
Under this system the liquor rights for each area were sold by auc¬ 
tion for a period of one year. The successful bidder—invariably a 
Parsi—was responsible for selecting village-level liquor dealers who 
distilled and sold country liquor and collected and sold toddy. 
From them he collected the duty which they were required to pay 
on any liquor which they made. In practice the liquor farmer took a 
lump sum from the local dealer which bore little relation to the 
actual quantity of liquor manufactured and sold. Little control was 
exercised over the local distilleries, and much of the duty was 
evaded.®® In 1830-1 the excise revenue for Surat district was 
Rs 1,48,220. Of this, Rs 63,144 was collected from Surat city alone; 
the revenue from the rural areas being only Rs 85,076. Land revenue 
collections during that year were Rs 14,18,972, so that rural abkari 
brought in a sum equivalent to only six per cent of the land 
revenue.®* Toddy trees were taxed as a part of the land revenue in 
certain areas. There was no tax in the talukas of Chikhli, Bardoli, 
Valod, Chorasi and Jalalpor. In Olpad and Valsad trees were taxed 
in a few selected villages. The tax rarely exceeded a rate of one anna 
per tree. In Mandvi taluka a tax of from Rs 5-0-0 to Rs 6-4-0 per 
100 trees was levied, and in Pardi taluka a tax of Rs 10 per 100 
trees. ®^ 

The British disliked this system as it provided an opportunity for 
widespread evasion of revenue. The obvious remedy was to ban 
village-based manufacture. Such a measure had already been carried 
out in another colonial territory of theirs, Ireland. During the eight¬ 
eenth century there had been a mass of petty distilleries in Ireland 
manufacturing whiskey, and evasion of duty had been rampant. In 


History. Essays in Honour of Daniel Thorner (New Delhi, 1980), pp. 45-52. The 
Maratha state of the eighteenth century appears to have followed in this late 
medieval tradition. 

Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. ii, p. 301. 

Bell, Abkaree Report, p. 120, The collections from Surat city were high be¬ 
cause it was the only place in the district in which the central distillery system oper¬ 
ated. A central distillery had been established by the British in 1816, duty being 
levied before the liquor was allowed to be sent out to the city shops. 

“ W.B. Mulock to R.D., 30 October 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264; 
Pardi Taluka Settlement Report, 187i (Bombay, 1904), p. 47. 
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1779 small-scale distilleries had been banned by law so as ‘to draw 
the trade as in England into the hands of persons of respectability 
and capital’.Such a policy could not be carried out in India initial¬ 
ly, for the British lacked effective control at the local level. In many 
parts of the Bombay Presidency even the land revenue was collected 
through intermediaries until the 1860s. Only after the suppression 
of the revolt of 1857-8 did the Government of India feel that the 
time was ripe for the initiation of a policy of centralization. In 1859 
a circular was sent to the provincial governments suggesting that 
central distilleries should be established in all populous regions.^'^ In 
this way drink could become a standardized commodity, paying 
regular rates of excise. 

In addition to this pecuniary concern, there was a further objec¬ 
tion to the liquor-farming system, which was moralistic. Here the 
evangelical voice of the British Raj was heard at its most strident. 
This particular objection to drink had its roots in the English ex¬ 
perience. According to Sydney and Beatrice Webb: 

This movement came . . . from several distinct but converging currents 
of public opinion—the new-found Evangelical zeal of saving men’s 
souls, the growing dislike of the propertied class of the insecurity of 
life and property, the alarm both of the financier and the ratepayer at 
the increasing burden of the poor rate, and last but not, we think, least, 
the half-conscious desire of the rising class of industrial capitalists to 
drive the manual workers out of the ale-house and gin-shop into the 
factory and workshop.®^ 

During the course of the nineteenth century this local ideological 
requirement of the British bourgeoisie became translated into an 
absolute moral value to be imposed on all subjects of the British 
empire. It was not a value which had much to do with rural India, 
but this consideration did not prevent temperance reformers from 
trying to apply their dogmas to the Indian peasantry. Their views 
found an early voice in a directive sent out by the Bombay govern¬ 
ment to its districts in 1838: 

It cannot be too strongly urged on the Collectors that the object which 
Government has in view is to restrain and, if possible, to correct and 

K.H. Connell, ‘Illicit Distillation’, in K.H. Connell, Imh Peasant Society: 
Four Historical Essays (Oxford, 1968), pp. 36-9. 

** Tek Chand, Report of the Study Team on Prohibition, vol. ii (New Delhi, 
1964), p. 393. 

** Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Liquor Licensing in England, pp. 
50-1. 
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diminish the total actual consumption of spirituous liquors, being fully 
persuaded that any amount of revenue that may be lost by the efficien¬ 
cy of the system for this will be repaid a hundredfold in the preserva¬ 
tion and advancement of moral feeling and industrious habits among 
the people.** 

Under the liquor-farming system it was not possible to regulate the 
manufacture and consumption of alcoholic drinks in an effective 
manner. Proper control could be exercised only if liquor was made 
in a limited number of factories under the close supervision of excise 
officers. In this wish for central distilleries, the moral ideals of the 
colonial administrators turned out, in best Victorian fashion, to be 
in complete accord with their financial needs. 

In 1864, in response to the Government of India circular, the 
Government of Bombay appointed a commission to examine the 
abkari laws and make recommendations for future policies. After 
various setbacks the report was completed eventually in 1869 by 
C.W. Bell. He recommended that central distilleries similar to the 
one already operating in Surat city should be established to manu¬ 
facture and supply spirits for liquor shops throughout each district. 
He believed that such distilleries would produce more wholesome 
spirits at less cost than the village distilleries, and that the excise 
rates could as a result be raised.*^ It proved very difficult however 
for the government to devise ways in which the system could be 
thus standardized, as existing practices varied so much from area to 
area. Also, there was considerable opposition to the proposal from 
the liquor-farmers of the Konkan, who were in many cases big land¬ 
lords. As a result no immediate action was taken on Bell’s recom¬ 
mendations. It was left to Charles Pritchard to put forward the 
scheme which eventually found favour with the government. 

Pritchard was serving in 1875 as Collector of Salt Revenue and 
supervisor of the distilleries at Uran in Thana district, near Bombay. 
Thana district and the Konkan provided particular problems for the 
implementation of a central distillery system, for there most of the 
liquor consumed was cheap arak (distilled toddy). As toddy had to 
be processed into arak within twelve hours of tapping, distilleries 
had of necessity to be localized.^^ Pritchard’s plan was gradually to 

** Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, p. 40. 

Bell, Abkaree Report, pp. 18-21. 

** Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1882-3, pp. 4-5. Hardly any arak was con¬ 
sumed in South Gujarat. 
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replace arak with mahua daru, which could be made in central distil¬ 
leries with no difficulty. In this manner the price of liquor and gov¬ 
ernment revenue could both be greatly enhanced.®’ To do this he in¬ 
tended to raise the tax on toddy trees to such an extent that arak 
would not be able to compete with the daru produced in the central 
distilleries. The measure was to be phased over a number of years, 
with the tree tax being raised annually, while village distilleries were 
closed down area by area to be replaced by central distilleries. 
Through such means customary drinks such as toddy and locally- 
made arak were to be replaced by a mass-produced commodity. 
Pritchard’s proposals found favour with the Government of Bom¬ 
bay, and they formed the basis for Act V of 1878. This Act laid 
down that liquor manufacture was to be confined to central distil¬ 
leries, that excise duty was to be levied on this liquor before it left 
the distillery, that no toddy was to be drawn from trees except by 
permission of the collector and under license, that each toddy tree 
that was tapped was to pay tax under excise (rather than land re¬ 
venue, as had been the case before), and that liquor and toddy were 
to be sold in licensed shops, with licenses to be auctioned as before. 
These measures were to be brought in gradually over a number of 
years.’® Pritchard himself was appointed in 1878 as the first Abkari 
Commissioner for Bombay Presidency so that he could personally 
supervise the implementation of the Act. 

In Surat district the central distillery system came into effect in 
the talukas of Chorasi, Olpad, Valsad and Pardi in 1879. Liquor was 
supplied to Chorasi and Olpad talukas from the Surat city distillery, 
and to Valsad and Pardi talukas from a distillery in Valsad town 
which had been established in 1873-4. The system was extended to 
Bardoli, Jalalpor and Chikhli talukas in 1880, and to Mandvi taluka 
in 1883. Strong pressure was brought to bear on the adjoining 
princely states to implement a similar policy in their areas. By 1888 
the Baroda district of Navsari and the states of Sachin, Vansda, 
Dharampur, Surgana and Rajpipla were all covered by central distil¬ 
leries. The Baroda distilleries were at Navsari and Kathor (both 


Pritchard argued that there was ‘unfair competition between toddy and 
mhowra spirit’, because toddy spirit could be distilled easily and cheaply in villages; 
ibid., p. 9. 

^ Acts Passed by the Governor of Bombay m Counal for the year 1878-79-80 
(Bombay, 1882), pp. 3-10. 
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opened in 1881).’^ Sachin took its liquor from Surat city from 1879, 
and the other states all had distilleries in their capital towns. In 1888 
a central distillery was opened at Ahwa to cover the Dangs.’^ Thus 
by 1888 the whole of South Gujarat was covered by the new system. 

Initially the central distillery in Surat city continued to operate 
under the rules which had existed since its foundation in 1816. Eight 
Parsi distillers were permitted to operate their stills in a factory 
which was managed by the government. They made both the re¬ 
nowned Surti masala daru as well as cheap unspiced daru for mass 
consumption. With the extension of the market for their product af¬ 
ter 1878, the government felt justified in demanding from them 
higher rates for the privilege of operating stills in the central distil¬ 
lery. However, through private negotiations and bargains with 
other Parsi distillers in both the British and princely areas of South 
Gujarat, the Surat distillers managed to restrict the bidding at the 
annual auctions held by the government for still-rights, and they 
thus managed to hold down the rates. Even worse, so far as the gov¬ 
ernment was concerned, was the fact that they managed to evade 
considerable amounts of duty on the liquor which they made, either 
by smuggling it out of the factory with the connivance of the 
guards, or by declaring low alcohol contents for their strongest li¬ 
quors (duty was paid according to alcohol content). These irregular¬ 
ities were discovered in 1883, after Pritchard sent a special investiga¬ 
tor to Surat to make enquiries. Prosecutions were launched, and as a 
result two distillery officials and three Parsi distillers were convicted 
and jailed.^^ 

Pritchard decided that the moment had now come to establish a 
district monopoly for the manufacture of liquor in Surat district. He 
therefore sent for a Parsi of Bombay called Dadabhai Dubash. 
Dubash already held the liquor monopoly for Poona district, and he 
was in addition a big coal merchant and dockyard contractor of 
Bombay who had nearly 10,000 men in his employment in the 
city.’"* He had in 1876 given valuable help to Pritchard when the lat¬ 
ter was trying to persuade the Uran distillers who supplied Bombay 
city to accept an increase in duty rates on their liquor; their opposi¬ 
tion had been broken after Dubash dispatched large quantities of 

The Kathor distillery was later closed, being replaced by one at Vyara. 

” Excise Admtn. Report, Bombay, 1888-9, p. 45. 

” BA, R.D. 1883, vol. 6, Comp. 1127 and Comp. 1300. 

’■* Obituary of Dadabhai Dubash, Times of India, 6 Nov. 1896. 
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liquor from his Poona distillery to Bombay to be sold at the new, 
higher, prices.’^ Pritchard told Dubash that he was prepared to give 
him a complete monopoly for the manufacture and sale of country 
liquor in Surat district for three years in return for an annual pay¬ 
ment of Rs 4,75,000. In addition to this, duty would have to be paid 
on the liquor. Dubash expressed some reluctance about accepting 
this offer, for the existing liquor farmers of Surat district had paid 
between them only a total of Rs 3,46,044 in the preceding year.’^ 
Dubash also realized that he would incur the wrath of the Parsi li¬ 
quor farmers and distillers of South Gujarat if he took the monopo¬ 
ly. Pritchard argued that once the new system began to operate 
smoothly, and the adjoining princely states had all been brought 
into line, large profits would be made.’^ Dubash accepted the offer 
after a day’s consideration. 

Dubash did not himself run the central distillery in Surat. He sent 
an agent, Manekji Framji Lakdawala, to carry on the day-to-day 
management of the Surat monopoly. Lakdawala was an experienced 
liquor farm manager who had been operating previously in 
Sholapur.^® He promptly standardized liquor manufacture at Surat 
and Valsad and established his own private force to detect and pre¬ 
vent illicit distillation. On the whole he allowed the existing Parsi 
shopkeepers to continue to sell liquor under license, so that he man¬ 
aged to keep on good terms with this influential class. However, the 
destruction of the spiced liquor industry created a furore amongst 
Parsi connoisseurs of South Gujarat and Bombay city, who found 
the taste of ordinary mahua daru ‘positively disgusting’.’’ Even 
more serious opposition came from the deposed liquor farmers, 
who formed a company and bought up all of the liquor farms of the 
Navsari district of Baroda state. They proceeded to sell cheap liquor 
at shops along the border with British Surat district, thus destroying 
the trade of the Surat monopolist. As the two areas were much inter¬ 
mingled, this strategy proved extremely effective. Dubash and Co. 
had to lower their own prices to compete and ended up by sell- 

Loc. cit. 

^ Report by C.B. Pritchard, 21 July 1883, BA, R.D. 1883, vol. 6, Comp. 1300. 

C.B. Pritchard to J.G. Moore, 17 March 1886, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 328, 
Comp. 979. 

BA, R.D. 1894, vol. 310, Comp. 1283. 

” Petition by 390 Parsis of Surat to Governor of Bombay, 22 July 1883, BA, 
R.D. 1883, vol. 6, Comp. 1300. 
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ing much of their liquor at a loss. Protests by the British govern¬ 
ment to the Baroda authorities were to little avail.Between Octo¬ 
ber 1884 and July 1885 Dubash and Co. incurred losses of Rs 
1,26,584. Dubash claimed compensation from both the British and 
Baroda governments, but in the end was mollified with an extension 
of the Surat monopoly for a further three years at the same rates.’®’ 
As by 1886 his company was beginning to make a profit in Surat, 
this proved to be a good bargain. By then I.akdawala had discovered 
various ways in which he could make money on the side for the 
company, such as by taking illegal payments from shopkeepers for 
the goodwill of their liquor shops and by bribing petty excise offi¬ 
cials to look the other way when liquor on which no duty had been 
paid was being smuggled out of the distillery.’®^ 

Dubash and Co. continued to hold the monopoly for Surat dis¬ 
trict until 1915.’®^ In addition to Surat the company held the 
monopoly for the districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, Khandesh (in¬ 
cluding the Dangs) and for Cambay state. In 1896-7 the company 
paid Rs 17,26,566 to the British government for all of these district 
monopolies.’®* The liquor produced by Dubash and Co. was notor¬ 
iously bad, being the subject of frequent complaints from consum¬ 
ers of all classes.’®^ Although attempts were made to manufacture 
spiced liquor, the end product turned out to be sugary and weak 
and was not approved of by sophisticated Parsis, who turned in¬ 
creasingly to the consumption of foreign-made liquors.’®* Thus dis¬ 
appeared a once-famous product of Surat. 

Correspondence regarding Abkari arrangements m Baroda and the other Na¬ 
tive States in the Bombay Presidency (Simla, 1889), p. 13. 

BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 328, Comp. 979. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1894-5, BA, R.D. 1895, vol. 38, Comp. 
1305. The district monopolists often broke the law in this manner in order to en¬ 
sure high profits, and in 1907 the nationalist P.B. Dantra accused Dubash and Co. 
of being among the worst offenders in this respect; Memorial by P.B. Dantra to 
Governor of Bombay, 16 Dec. 1907, BA, R.D. 1908, vol. 3, Comp. 99. Sec also 
P.B. Dantra’s letter in Times of India, 13 August 1894, in which he complains ab¬ 
out the kid-glove treatment given to Dubash and Co. by Bombay abkari officials. 

Dubash himself died in 18% and the company then came under his two sons, 
Sorabji and Kavasji, who continued to operate the Surat monopoly. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1896-7, p. 20. 

BA, R.D. 1890, vol. 6, Comp. 526. 

This was in part because government regulations made it impossible to use 
the old methods of distillation by which the renowned Surti masala darn had been 
manufactured; BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 810. 
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Daru was still not, however, the most important drink in South 
Gujarat, and it was the devastating effect of the new law on toddy 
which was of far greater consequence for the majority of the people 
of the area. The British had being trying to discourage toddy drink¬ 
ing since the 1860s, as it was believed that excessive consumption 
was retarding the development of the district.*®^ As a result a large 
number of trees on government land were cut down in 1865-6.'°* 
The effects of this were however minor compared to the results of 
the imposition of the new tree-tax rates under the Abkari Act of 
1878, which were introduced on 1 August 1879. Rates were graded 
according to the proximity of an area to Bombay or Surat. Pritchard 
had introduced punitively heavy tree-tax rates in Thana district (so 
as to destroy the arak business), which ranged from Rs 5 per tree in 
the vicinity of Bombay to Re 1 per tree in the area bordering South 
Gujarat.'°^ In order to prevent toddy from the southern taluka of 
Pardi from flooding the market in Thana district, Pritchard tried to 
enforce a rate of Re 1 per tree in this taluka also, but after protests 
by a former collector of Surat district he agreed to a rate of twelve 
annas per tree.”° The rate for Surat city and the adjoining villages in 
which there were commercial toddy-plantations was fixed at Rs 1- 
8-0 per tree. Rates for the district as a whole were as follows:"' 


Area 

Pre-1879 rate 
(paid as land revenue) 
rupees per tree 

1879 rates 
(paid as excise) 
rupees per tree 

Surat city and adjoining area 

No tax 

1-8-0 

Pardi taluka 

0-1-7 

0-12-0 

Olpad taluka 

Chorasi, Chikhli, Jalalpor, 

* 

o 

1 

<M 

1 

O 

o 

1 

00 

1 

o 

Valsad talukas 

No tax 

o 

1 

00 

1 

o 

Bardoli and Valod talukas 

No ux 

O 

1 

1 

o 


’^Only a few villages in Olpad paid this tax; the majority paid no tax. 


Valsad Taluka Settlement Report, 1870 (Bombay, 1900), p. 58. 

Jalalpor Taluka Settlement Report, 1868, p. 27. 

F.S.P. Lely to J.G. Moore, 22 May 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264. 
The great majority of tree owners of Thana district refused to pay the tax in pro¬ 
test, which caused a rapid decline in toddy production. This merely played into 
Pritchard’s hands; Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1879-80, pp. 11-12. 

BA, R.D. 1879, vol. 6, Comp. 249. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1879-80, p. 13; W.R. Pratt to Bombay R.D., 
1882, vtd. 3, Comp. 191. Mandvi taluka came under the new regulations only in 1892. 
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Under the new law, toddy-tapping could be carried out only by 
those who had a license from the government. Licenses were given 
to those who undertook in advance to tap the largest number of 
trees in an area, thereby paying the highest amount of tax. Once the 
license had been granted, the licensee had to specify the trees which 
he intended to tap that year, and the village talati (government 
accountant) would then paint numbers on these trees. Only these 
numbered trees could then be tapped that year. The tapping was 
carried out by local peasants hired by the licensee for the season. 
The licensee also had a monopoly for the sale of the toddy in his 
area, and he was allowed to sell it at any price he pleased. Toddy 
shops and liquor shops were henceforth to be separated.*’^ 

Frederick Lely, an assistant collector of Surat district, wrote ab¬ 
out the effects of this new policy in 1886: 

. . . the change of 1879 was a small social revolution, in that it drove 
the people out of the fields to the shop. Previously, every man who 
had trees in his fields, tapped them and gave thereof to his acquaint¬ 
ances with little fear of the farmer who asked no questions. No doubt 
they often drank more than was good for them, but at any rate it was 
sound juice taken straight from the tree and only half fermented. The 
customers at the shops were, as a rule, strangers and travellers only. 
Upon such a state of things fell the order that no toddy was to be got 
except at a licensed place, and not even there without payment of cash. 
To a people whose wages were one anna per day paid in kind, this was 
really a prohibition, except on very rare occasions. It made no practical 
difference to them whether the price was two pice per pint or twenty. 
Both rates were hopelessly beyond their reach. 

V 

The new toddy regulations and tree-tax rates brought immediate 
protests from toddy merchants, tree-owners and toddy consumers 
alike. In the months after August 1879, many tree-owners made 
their displeasure felt by refusing to allow their trees to be tapped. 
Some of the strength of feeling of the peasants at this time can be 
appreciated from a petition to the Government of Bombay by the 
Kolis, Bharvads (shepherd caste), Dublas, Machhis (fishermen) and 
Dheds (untouchables) of six villages of coastal Olpad taluka. By 
occupation they were poor peasants, landless labourers and fisher¬ 
men. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1879-80, p. 31. 

F.S.P. Lely to J.G. Moore, 22 May 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264. 
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Toddy is our food, giving us relief when tired, our chief supporter, and 
the principal thing at the time of marriage and death ceremonies. By 
imposing heavy tax on toddy it has become exceedingly dear and we 
thereby suffer greatly. Without toddy we labour half starved, have no 
other means to give us relief when tired, our constitution is much 
weakened. Our marriage festivities are now without any pleasure. At 
the time of death toddy was chiefly taken to give consolation. That 
practice is now ceased. In short, we have lost our chief happiness and it 
will be very difficult to pass our half remaining life without toddy. 

Not all of the petitions reached Bombay as this one did. In Pardi 
taluka some leading peasants petitioned the collector and assistant 
collector, but the petitions were returned with an endorsement that 
the tax of twelve annas a tree must be paid. They were then told, in 
the words of Frederick Lely, 

that the district officers had no longer any influence and that the only 
means of getting at the ear of Government was to fee a barrister (pro¬ 
nounced ‘banlister’). A large number of villages combined to raise a 
fund. I have the original subscription list and the accounts now before 
me. The total amount collected seems to have been Rs 222-14-0. 
Charged with this money 17 or 18 of these simple people left their vil¬ 
lages and took the rail to Bombay. They were headed by the Koli Patel 
of Motivada, a man of some means and intelligence, who was understood 
among them to know the world. They went to an office where they sat 
on the ground floor while two of their number went upstairs and inter¬ 
viewed ‘a gora barrister’. The whole body then returned home and it 
would appear that a petition was drawn up if not presented, as in the 
accounts there is an item of Rs 2-10-0 for pay of a man who took it 
round the villages for signature. It is said that no answer has ever been 
received. The net result of this attempt to reach Government by the 
modern channel was that they spent their Rs 222, and got a receipt 
(now in my possession) signed by a firm of Bombay attorneys for Rs 
100 ‘as a first advance’. They have not tried again. 

Despite the barrage of complaints from South Gujarat—which 
included protests from local British officials—Pritchard refused to 
be shaken in his determination to price toddy out of the market. In 
1881 he doubled the tree-tax in all talukas of Surat district (with the 
exception of Surat city and its vicinity where the tax was raised from 
Rs 1-8-0 to Rs 2-0-0)."* In the following year the assistant col* 

The petition appears to have been drawn up with the help of a local Parsi cal¬ 
led Ratanji Pestonji; petition of 3 October 1885, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 9, Comp. 842. 

F.S.P. Lely to C.B. Pritchard, 13 October 1884, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 9, 
Comp. 1735. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1880-1, p. 18. 
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lector reported after a tour of the rural areas of the district that tod¬ 
dy was hard to obtain, and that the people were in a state of distress. 
The collector raised the matter with Pritchard. Pritchard merely 
censured both officers severely, and continued with his plan to im¬ 
pose another new tax, namely a toddy shop license fee of Rs 10 per 
25 trees in Pardi taluka and Rs 20 per 25 trees elsewhere in Surat 
district. The measure was implemented in 1883.”^ In July of that 
year the same assistant collector reported that a significant number 
of tribal peasants were relinquishing their land in Surat district and 
migrating to Baroda areas, one of the reasons being their annoyance 
with the new toddy regulations."* Although the Baroda govern¬ 
ment had, under British pressure,"’ started to charge a tree-tax in 
1881, rates were lower than in the British areas and tree-owners 
were permitted to sell their toddy in their fields."® When the com¬ 
missioner for the northern division of Bombay Presidency toured 
the tribal areas of Surat district in the same year, complaints about 
government abkari policy came thick and fast. Although he re¬ 
ported the matter to Pritchard, the abkari commissioner failed to 
offer any satisfactory reply."* 

In his annual report for 1882-3 Pritchard had to admit that the 
tax on toddy trees had proved a controversial issue, as many people, 
including government officials, considered that toddy was a harm¬ 
less and nutritious beverage. He acknowledged the fact that he had 
received protests from many experienced officers. He also admitted 
that there had been continuing opposition by the people to the tree 
tax. As a concession he permitted owners of toddy trees in Pardi, 
Valsad, Chikhli, Bardoli and Valod talukas to tap up to ten of their 
own trees on payment of the full tree-tax rates. They were permit¬ 
ted to sell any surplus toddy at the foot of the tree.*^^ In 1884 the 
concession was extended to Jalalpor and Chorasi talukas. In the 

F. S.P. Lely to J.G. Moore, 22 May 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264. 

G. L. Whitworth to collector of Surat, 2 July 1883, BA, R.D. 1883, vol. 28, 
Comp. 1548. 

The Baroda government imposed the tree-tax only under protest. The dewan 
of Baroda informed the British Resident in 1880 that he disliked the tax as it would 
hit the poor particularly hard. However he had no choice but to go along with it, 
due to strong pressure from the Bombay government; Baroda Records Office, 
Huzur Political Department, R.D. Section 200, File 23. 

Gazetteer of the Baroda State, vol. ii (1923), p. 196. 

Note by G.F. Shepherd, 26 Nov. 1884, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 9, Comp. 1735. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1882-3, pp. 5-7 and 15 
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same year, however, Pritchard raised the tree-tax in Valsad 
taluka from Re 1 to Rs 1-8-0, in Chorasi, Chikhli and Jalalpor 
talukas from Re 1 to Rs 2, and in Pardi taluka from Rs 1-8-0 to 
Rs 2.^23 

In Jalalpor taluka this fresh increase proved to be the last straw. 
Many trees in this taluka were owned by Parsis and Anavil Brah¬ 
mans who had in the past made good money by exporting toddy to 
the adjoining Baroda district headquarter town of Navsari, There 
was a big market for toddy in the town. After the imposition of the 
tree-tax they found that their toddy could no longer be sold at com¬ 
petitive prices in Baroda territory, where the tree-tax rates were less. 
The toddy trees of Jalalpor taluka were on the whole of a poor qual¬ 
ity, and did not yield sufficient toddy to justify the ever-increasing 
rates of tax. In addition, Anavil Brahmans who had in the past 
allowed their Halis to tap any trees on their lands freely were not 
now prepared to pay so dearly to continue this custom. The bonded 
labourers were the chief sufferers—no longer did they receive free 
toddy—but their paternalistic masters were not happy at having to 
cut off a benefit which had helped so much to reconcile the Hali to 
his menial position in life. A concerted campaign was therefore 
launched by the toddy dealers and tree-owners of the taluka to re¬ 
fuse to pay the tree-tax. The agitation had a strong impact: in 1883- 
4 the old tax of Re 1 per tree brought in Rs 55,525, in 1884-5 the 
new tax of Rs 2 brought in a mere Rs 10,603.'^^ 

This agitation, and the general strength of feeling against the tod¬ 
dy regulations in Surat district, made a deep impression on a new 
assistant collector of the district, Frederick Lely. Lely represented a 
very different school of colonial thought to that of Pritchard. The 
latter was very much the man of ‘progress’ who wanted to trans¬ 
form relations of production in India in the English image with 
utmost speed, and who felt it a positive good if ‘inefficient’ peasants 
were driven from the land or converted into the paid labourers of 
more ‘efficient’ cultivators as a result of the implementation of Brit- 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1883-84, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 32, Comp. 

1548. 

Resistance was strongest in Jalalpor taluka, but throughout the district there 
was widespread refusal to tap trees, so that in the district as a whole the revenue 
from the tree-tax fell from Rs 3,14,418 in 1883-4 to Rs 2,52,852 in 1884-5. Pardi 
and Valsad were the other two talukas in which resistance was sttong; Collector’s 
Report, Surat district 1884-5, BA, R.D. 1885, vol. 33, Comp. 1548. 
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ish policy.’^® Lely was of a more sensitive school which believed 
that each society evolved in its own unique way. Rules and regula¬ 
tions which were enlightened and progressive in one region might 
not prove so in another. Thus, utilitarian principles which were 
suited to England had had an often disastrous effect when applied to 
India in a rigid manner. Progress could be achieved best through 
policies which took account of the values and institutions of the 
particular society.Lely believed that in the India of his day there 
was ‘ . . . absolutely no organic union between Government and its 
subjects.Brash and unsympathetic interference with many time- 
hallowed customs was causing grave unrest in India, producing a 
ferment which might in the end lead to rebellion. Being sympathetic 
to the needs of the people, men of this school had their ears to the 
ground. They were prepared to heed what they considered the 
legitimate grievances of the people and to act as their champion in 
official debates. 

Lely mounted his defence of popular drinking customs by writ¬ 
ing in September 1884 to Pritchard that the tribal peasantry and 
Hali labourers of Surat district had been very hard-hit by the new 
regulations, as they were quite unable to afford to pay the tree-tax. 
Their trees were usually of an extremely low quality; most adivasis 
would be lucky to obtain fifty gallons of toddy in a year from half a 
dozen of their trees. Village moneylenders and employers of Hali 


The mixture of ruthless utilitarianism and vulgar Social Darwinism evident in 
the thought of such officials can be seen in the statement of another Bombay offi¬ 
cial, E. Maconochie, who wrote in his settlement report of 1896 for some tribal vil¬ 
lages of West Khandesh which bordered on South Gujarat: ‘That the Bhils and 
Maochis can by any amount of nursing be brought to the permanent level of well¬ 
being of the better classes of cultivators I do not believe. Like every other primitive 
race they are bound to give way before the hardier survivors of a more complex 
struggle for existence’; Settlement Report of 148 Villages of Nandurbar Taluka (in¬ 
cluding Navapur Petha), 17 Vdlages of Shirpur Taluka, and 11 Villages of Shahada 
Taluka (Bombay, 1904), pp. 9-10. 

The leading lights of this ‘new conservative’ school of thought were Henry 
Maine and Raymond West. Their ideas are reviewed in Ravinder Rumar, Western 
India m the Nineteenth Century: A Study in the Social History of Maharashtra 
(London, 1968), pp. 196-203. 

Lely made this statement in a book which he wrote on his retirement called 
Suggestions for the Better Governing of India. With Special Reference to the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency (London, 1906), p, 30. In this book Lely made detailed recom¬ 
mendations as to how India should be ruled in a more sensitive, and paternalistic, 
manner. 
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labour were not prepared to pay the tree*tax for the poor and land¬ 
less. As a result they were having to spend most of the little money 
which they could scrape together on toddy. In the past they would 
have spent this money on food, clothes, salt and other necessities. 
Since the tree-tax was introduced there had not been, most fortu¬ 
nately, a year of scarcity. But when such a year came—as it must in 
time—the lack of toddy would have extremely serious conse¬ 
quences. Lely had received several petitions against the regulations, 
and ‘innumerable verbal complaints’, for this was the only way in 
which the majority of the tribal peasants knew how to go about 
complaining. Lely proposed that the adivasis and Halis should be 

allowed to tap up to ten trees per family on payment of a charge of 

1 

two annas per tree. 

Pritchard replied immediately in an irate manner, denying that 
the toddy regulations were at all oppressive. He demanded proof 
from Lely and also evidence to back up his assertion that toddy was 
used as a food by the poor.*^’ Lely wrote out a detailed reply which 
showed how the tribal peasantry and Halis were suffering severe de¬ 
privation from the lack of cheap toddy. He produced evidence that 
they had tried to complain, but to little avail, due to their lack of 
good contacts and experience in petitioning.Although Pritchard 
tried to fob off Lely’s reply, the matter was brought to the notice of 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir James Fergusson, who was much im¬ 
pressed by the strength of Lely’s case. Fergusson commented: ‘I 
must say that I have no sympathy with those who philosophise ab¬ 
out drink not being necessary to the poor man when they probably 
have got to regard it as so for themselves’.*^’ He felt that the poor 
and landless peasants of Surat district were suffering real hardships 
and that Lely’s proposal should be accepted. On 15 December 1884 
the Government of Bombay ruled that the Kaliparaj people of Surat 
district should be allowed to tap one tree per two adult family mem¬ 
bers, up to a maximum of ten trees, on payment of two annas for 
each tree tapped.This so-called ‘Kaliparaj concession’ applied 
only to the talukas of Pardi, Valsad and Chikhli, where the hardship 

F.S.P. Lely to C.B. Pritchard, 22 September 1884, BA, R.D. 1884, vol. 9, 
Comp. 1735. 

C.B. Pritchard to F.S.P. Lely, 26 September 1884, ibid. 

F.S.P. Lely to C.B. Pritchard, 13 October 1884, ibid. 

Note by Sir James Fergusson, 29 November 1884, ibid. 

Bombay Government Resolution of 15 December 1884, ibid. 
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was believed to be greatest. It was estimated that about fifty 
thousand people would be affected. Lely was not altogether happy 
with this; he felt that Halis should be allowed to tap trees on their 
master’s lands at the same concessionary rate.^^^ 

In February 1886 Lely was directed by the Bombay government 
to carry out further investigations on the effects of the toddy regula¬ 
tions on the people of Surat district.Lely discovered that toddy 
was increasingly being replaced by daru as a popular drink. The 
high tree-tax rates were causing toddy shopkeepers to make a loss, 
and many toddy shops had been closed down in consequence. As a 
result people were often unable to buy toddy even when they could 
afford it. The toddy which was on sale was often old, sour and vile¬ 
smelling, as it had to be carried to the few isolated shops from a long 
distance. People were therefore either going to toddy shops in ad¬ 
joining princely states or turning to country liquor. Figures drawn 
up by Lely which compared the number of toddy trees tapped with 
the quantity of country liquor sold in the three talukas of Pardi, 
Valsad and Chikhli during the period of the operation of the Abkari 
Act proved—in Lely’s opinion—extremely revealing 


Pardi Taluka Valsad Taluka Chikhli Taluka 



Toddy trees 

Daru sold Toddy trees 

Daru sold Toddy trees 

Daru sold 

Year 

tapped 

(gallons) 

tapped 

(gallons) 

tapped 

(gallons) 

1879-80 

10,565 

13,732 

40,772 

61,629 

12,603 


1880-81 

30,597 

29,936 

57,851 

56,752 

18,031 

- 

1881-82 

16,032 

37,537 

49,000 

32,074 

12,690 

6,780 

1882-83 

18,739 

33,966 

32,933 

69,416 

12,100 

15,225 

1883-84 

13,030 

31,563 

34,596 

67,131 

11,501 

17,448 

1884-85 

4,793 

46,645 

17,108 

103,404 

9,743 

35,968 


Lely reported that the people to whom he had spoken had told him 
that they did not like the factory-made liquor which they now had 
to drink. They felt that it was bad for the health, in contrast to tod¬ 
dy which was wholesome and nourishing. Toddy, in their words, 
‘fills our bellies and liquor does not’.^^^ 

Report by F.S.P. Lely, 24 Feb. 1885, BA, R.D. 1885, vol. 9, Comp. 1735. 
Bombay Government Resolution, 5 Feb. 1886, BA, R.D. 1886, vol. 9, Comp. 

842 . 

F.S.P. Lely to j.G. Moore, 22 May 1886, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 7, Comp. 264. 
Loc. cit. 
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The collector of Surat at this time was, however, W.B. Mulock, a 
supporter of Pritchard’s policy. He provided his own evidence to 
refute Lely from a hunting expedition in Mandvi taluka (the only 
taluka in which the toddy regulations had not yet come into effect). 

While shooting in Mandvi in the hot weather I was a large employer of 
the labour of these castes [the tribal people] for driving the jungles. 
Sometimes two or three hundred of these people were collected at my 
camp, and I supplied them with grain and money as wages. It was 
almost impossible to persuade them to remain in camp. Morning and 
evening they ran home to their villages for their toddy and after their 
drink they were most of them useless for any exertion on the hill-side 
and many of them were drunk. .. To my mind it incontestably showed 
that where the [abkari] act was not in force intemperance was largely 
promoted. 

Mulock took no account of the fact that this was the hot season, 
when toddy often served as a major item in the diet of the tribal 
peasants. He also had no right to expect them to show great eager¬ 
ness to beat the forest for tigers, leopards and wild boars, a frighten¬ 
ing and dangerous task which few men would enjoy. Yet it was on 
the basis of this kind of ‘evidence’ for the ‘demoralising* effects of 
toddy that Mulock felt justified in trying to water down the conces¬ 
sions which had been granted to the people of the South Gujarat 
area over the past seven years. He was extremely niggardly in 
issuing licenses for the sale of small amounts of toddy at the foot of 
the trees—the concession granted by Pritchard in 1883.^^* Petitions 
by the adivasis of Bardoli and Valod talukas that the two-anna con¬ 
cession be extended to them were ignored.’^’ Lely had by this time 
been transferred hundreds of miles away to serve as administrator of 
Porbandar state, where the local maharaja had been causing trouble 
to the British. He was not, therefore, in a position to champion the 
cause of the poor peasants of Surat district at that juncture. 

In 1889 Pritchard launched a fresh attack on the toddy conces¬ 
sions in Surat district. He demanded that the tree-tax be raised and 
that the two-anna concession be abolished so as ‘to check the exces¬ 
sive consumption that now prevails and the drunkenness and de- 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1886-87, BA, R.D. 1887, vol. 26, Comp. 

1548. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1888-89, BA, R.D. 1889, vol. 39, Comp. 

1548. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1887-88, BA, R.D. 1888, vol. 21, Comp. 


1548. 
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moralization occasioned by that excessive consumption... In 
response the Government of Bombay resolved in the following year 
that the distinction between adivasi and other toddy-tree owners 
should be gradually phased out. To start with, the concessionary 
rate was raised from two to four annas per tree. Ordinary rates of 
tree-tax were also raised.The adivasi rates were doubled yet again 
in 1892, and raised to ten annas in 1893-4. They remained at this 
level for the next decade as a result of a prolonged period of succes¬ 
sive bad harvests and famine. In 1907 the authorities returned once 
more to the attack. Even though there had been an agrarian crisis 
during the previous decade in which thousands of adivasis had died 
of starvation and during which huge tracts of adivasi land had pas¬ 
sed into the hands of moneylenders and liquor dealers, the collector, 
A.S.A. Westropp, justified this move by arguing most perversely 
that there had been ‘a considerable increase of material prosperity 
among the Kaliparaj during the last 20 years’.The concessionary 
rates were accordingly raised to Re 1 per tree in Chikhli taluka, Rs 
1-4-0- in Pardi and eastern Valsad talukas, and Rs 1-8-0 in west¬ 
ern Valsad taluka. These rates continued till 1924, when the Kalipar¬ 
aj concession was abolished. Henceforth the adivasis of these talu¬ 
kas had to pay the same rates of tree-tax as everyone else.^^^ 

In the end, therefore, the protests of the peasants brought no last¬ 
ing changes in the system laid down by Pritchard. Why were their 
protests so ineffective? To a large extent the reason would appear to 
be that the poor peasants of South Gujarat were unaccustomed to 
fighting for their rights in an aggressive manner. They had no tradi¬ 
tion of rebellion, as did the Bhil and Koli peasants to the north. In 
the past this population had been relatively scattered, and it had 
been possible to make an adequate living from cultivating the land— 
which was quite fertile—in a customary manner. The peasants had 
not needed to rob to supplement the fruits of their agriculture; nor 
had they needed to fight to control their territory. Thus in the 
1880s, when their plight moved them to protest, they chose 


Minute by C.B. Pritchard, 15 July 1889, BA, R.D. 1890, vol. 262, Comp. 

179. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1890-1, BA, R.D. 1892, vol, 26, Comp. 

1600. 

Abkari Commissioner to Bombay R.D,, 13 May 1907, BA, R.D. 1907, vol. 4, 
Comp. 99. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1924-5, p. 1. 
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methods which came naturally to them, such as voting with their 
feet by migrating to adjoining princely areas, or by going in groups 
to complain to any sahib who happened to be touring their area. A 
few rather more sophisticated peasants attempted to petition the 
government, but this proved a heartbreaking process. The British 
authorities, who in those years of interlude between the crushing of 
the revolt of 1857 and the emergence of popular nationalism were at 
their most confident and arrogant, paid little heed to these protests. 
The few concessions which were granted were gained largely 
through the crusade of one sympathetic officer, F.S.P. Lely, and 
they were soon reversed after he had quit the scene. 


VI 

Over the next decades the tax on drink increased in South Gujarat 
by leaps and bounds as the excise on country liquor, the charge for 
the district monopolies and the toddy-tree rates ever rose. The fol¬ 
lowing figures are for Surat district, Navsari district of Baroda state, 
and the petty state of Vansda (lying entirely in adivasi territory). 
Land revenue figures are provided also to show how abkari came 
gradually to equal land revenue as the most important tax in the 

144 

region.* 


Surat District Navsari District 


Vansda State 


Abkari Land Abkari Land Abkari Land 

revenue revenue revenue revenue revenue revenue 

Year Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 


1877-78 

1887-88 

1897-98 

1907-08 

1917-18 

1927-28 

1937-38 


3,72,874 

8,43,994 

11,70,352 

14,60,434 

22,34,180 

29,30,025 

23,57,423 


23,20,049 

23,52,724 

23,98,876 

25,62,358 

26,41,342 

28,67,623 

24,83,209 


99,277 

4,39,411 

6,04,953 

6,43,432 

15,78,325 

16,03,432 

12,83,500 


17,41,248 

18,82,095 

17,29,113 

17,22,173 

18,79,685 

19,73,579 

19,46,000 


6,348 

58,745 

1,58,364 

2,21,308 

3,39,407 

4,07,217 

2,85,3%* 


89,663 

1,01,505 

1,29,732 

1,12,530 

1,28,713 

1,96,795 

2,22,227* 


*Figures are for 1935-6 as 1937-8 figures are not available. 


Sources for uble: Excise Admm. Reports, Bombay: Land Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration Reports for the Bombay Presidency; Baroda State Annual Administration 
Reports; Bansda State Annual Administration Reports. 
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As a result of the ever-increasing tax the price of dam soared over 
the years.*'** Before the 1878 Act a quart bottle of mahua dam cost 
from five to six annas. Afterwards it cost seven to eight annas.By 
1928 a quart bottle cost Rs 2-8-0, which represented a fivefold in¬ 
crease in price.In the words of Frederick Lely:‘... throughout 
a great part of the Bombay Presidency the native of India now pays 
as much, relatively, for common country liquor as the Englishman 
does for champagne’.*"*® What was worse, the product itself was 
continually deteriorating in quality. Village-distilled daru had been 
dmnk at the strength at which it came out of the still. Factory-made 
liquor was distilled at a high strength and then sent by rail and road 
to bonded warehouses in different parts of each district, where it 
was diluted with water to conform to the liquor-strengths laid 
down by government regulation. This was a very unpopular prac¬ 
tice. According to the Bombay Excise Commission Report of 
1922-3: 

There is a strong popular belief among ail classes of country liquor 
drinkers that the liquor should be distilled weak and not reduced by 
the addition of water. They consider that liquor distilled weak is heal¬ 
thier and lasts longer, than liquor diluted after distillation. The latter 
soon becomes unwholesome, turns sour, and affects the liver and 
digestion. The reduction of liquor by the addition of water is regarded 
as very harmful.*^’ 

In addition, the water used to dilute the liquor was often not very 
pure. The adivasis of South Gujarat also had certain religious objec¬ 
tions to the diluted liquor.**® No doubt they believed that their 
gods were not satisfied with the offering of this inferior product. 
The liquor made by Dubash and Co. proved, however, to be better 
than that produced by the successors as district monopolists in 
1915, Carew and Co. of Calcutta. According to a mamlatdar who 
had served in Surat district: '. .. the supply of liquor by Messrs. 
Carew and Co... raised a great hue and cry among the liquor con- 

The Bombay Excise Committee of 1922-3 estimated that 6/7 of the price of 
country liquor consisted of tax; Bombay Exase Committee Report, vol. i, p. 166. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1883-4, p. 28. 

Excise Admm. Report, Bombay, 1927-8, p. 18. 

Memorandum by F.S.P. Lely, 10 January 1904, BA, R.D. 1904, vol. 3A, 
Comp. 729. 

Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, pp. 105-6. 

Testimony of Framji Havavala (a liquor and toddy dealer). May 1923, ibid., 
vol. II, p. 479. 
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sumers about the badness of the stuff’.Many peasants stopped 
buying liquor for some months in protest. 

In 1922 the Surat distillery was closed as no private contractor 
could be found who was either willing or had sufficient resources to 
carry on such large-scale manufacture of liquor. Thereafter country 
liquor was supplied to Surat from government-operated distilleries 
outside the district. From 1922 to 1926 the liquor came from the 
government distillery in Godhra, in the Panch Mahals district of 
Gujarat, and after that from the government distillery in Nasik in 
Maharashtra. The Nasik liquor was no more popular than the old 
Dubash and Carew spirits. By 1931 the abkari commissioner, J.P. 
Brander, had to report that the liquor distilled in the modern stills at 
Nasik had such a bad taste that people were increasingly turning to 
better-tasting illicit daru. Attempts were therefore being made to 
improve the flavour by mixing some of the mass-produced spirit 
with a little daru made in the old manner using an earthenware still. 
This, Brander believed, would restore the authentic mahua daru fla¬ 
vour to the liquor.'®^ But, judging by the ever-falling sales of licit 
daru over the decades, it does not appear that this tactic had much 
success. The average annual sales of centrally-distilled liquor in 
Surat district by decades were as follows 

Gallons of liquor sold 
(proof strength) 


1890-91 to 1899-1900 

315,026 

1900-01 to 1909-10 

294,545 

1910-11 to 1919-20 

272,810 

1920-21 to 1929-30 

160,341 

1930-31 to 1939-40 

90,480 


Testimony of Haribhai Desai, May 1923, ibid., vol. ii, p. 524. 

The experience of the peasants of South Gujarat in this respect was by no 
means unique. In Vietnam the French colonial authorities banned the traditional 
mild spirits made from special delicate varieties of rice and substituted a fiery mass- 
produced liquor made from cheap rice and various chemicals. In the words of Ho 
Chi Minh:'... the spirits as they are made and sold in Indo-China do not corres¬ 
pond, neither as to the degree nor the taste, to what the natives wish for, and they 
have to be imposed on them by force’; Ho Chi Minh, ‘French Colonialism on 
Trial’, Selected Works, vol. ii (Hanoi, 1%1), p. 35. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1930-1, p. 17. 

Source: Excise Admin. Reports, Bombay, 1890-1 to 1939-40. 
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The reasons for this remarkable decline will be discussed in more 
detail below. 

Toddy fared little better than daru. Because the tree-tax was so 
high, it proved uneconomical for most dealers to provide pure tod¬ 
dy for their customers. Watering of toddy by shopkeepers became 
the general practice. Government rules laid down that all toddy sold 
had to be less than a day old. Rather than throw out their stocks of 
old, sour toddy, the dealers often added sugar to make it sweet once 
more.*^^ The resulting mixture was low in alcoholic content and it 
lacked the characteristic thickness and froth of pure, fresh toddy. 
To overcome this problem, dealers added small quantities of chloral 
hydrate or opium to induce a feeling of intoxication, and soap to 
make the toddy appear frothy. Although drinkers often vomited af¬ 
ter inbibing such concoctions, this in itself was often taken as a sign 
that the toddy was of correct strength.’^* In this manner many were 
to forget the taste of true toddy. 

It had been anticipated by those who framed the Abkari Act of 
1878 that the central distillery system and rigid new controls would 
undermine the local powers of the Parsi distillers-cum-dealers. In 
fact this class not only adapted to the new regulations with ease but 
even turned them to its advantage. As each shopkeeper continued to 
enjoy exclusive rights for the sale of liquor or toddy in a cluster of 
villages, the peasants had little recourse against them when they di¬ 
luted arid adulterated the drink and gave short measures. This was 
done quite easily, as daru and toddy were normally stored in earth- 
em pots in the shop, being poured into the customers drinking-pot 
or glass from a gourd ladle.’^^ As the peasants were often deep in 
debt to the Parsi, they hardly dared complain. The abkari inspectors 
and police were often in league with the shopkeepers in any case, 
being bribed to turn a blind eye to malpractices. In the words of a 
mamlatdar who had served in Surat district: ‘The Abkari officers re¬ 
quest them [the shopkeepers] to send their carriages when they 
want to visit their shops. They even go to the length of borrowing 
money from them and coming under their obligation in hundreds of 


Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, p. 123 and vol. ii, p. 309. 
Testimony of Jamshedji Karaka, April 1923, ibid., vol. ii, p. 400; Excise 
Admin. Report, Bombay, 1936-7, p. 10. 

Compared to illicit liquor, daru from Parsi shops was as a result notoriously 
weak; interview with Vadsibhai Chodhri, Bedkuva (Valod taluka). 
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ways’.**® Thus, far from feeling any pinch, the Parsi liquor dealers 
went from strength to strength under the new regulations, and grab¬ 
bed more and more land from the peasants in debt to them. By the 
early years of the twentieth century many had acquired large landed 
estates. A report on Mahuva taluka of 1913 revealed that the 281 
Parsi landowners of the division owned 10,721 acres of land, which 
represented an average Parsi holding of 38 acres. The average hold¬ 
ing of the adivasi and Koli peasants was by contrast a mere 3.75 
acres. Amongst the Parsis, the largest landowner was the liquor 
dealer, Ratanji Faramji Daboo, who owned two entire villages and 
1,344 acres of land scattered around seven other tribal villages.**^ 

As their estates became larger, the Parsis became more rapacious. 
They maintained their own strongmen to coerce the poor and land¬ 
less into labouring in their fields for nominal payment.*^® Peasant 
girls were forced to work in their houses and gratify their sexual 
demands.**’ Any protest by the peasants was suppressed with the 
help of the local police. For instance, when in 1920 some poor adi- 
vasis of a village in Vyara taluka refused to labour for the local Parsi 
for only an anna a day in wages (the going rate elsewhere being ab¬ 
out ten annas a day), they were hauled before the taluka court by 
the police and prosecuted for sedition. The case dragged on for 
three years, causing the adivasis extreme inconvenience and 
anxiety.**^ 

In desperation, peasants throughout South Gujarat increasingly 
sought to obtain their drink illicitly. In effect this meant either re¬ 
sorting to illicit distillation or buying cheap liquor in princely states 
or Portuguese territory and smuggling it over the border. Illicit tap- 


'** Testimony of Haribh<ii Desai, May 1923, Bombay Excise Committee Report, 
vol. II, p. 526. Jamshedji K.araka testified to the same committee that liquor dealers 
made huge profits from illegal practices, and could afford to bribe well. As a result 
corruption was rife within the excise department. ‘I have seen in the case of many 
men employed in this Department that they draw Rs 40 as pay, but they have a 
monthly household expenditure of Rs 100. Despite that they lay by something': 
ibid., vol. II, p. 400. 

Mahuva Taluka Revision Settlement Report (Baroda, 1916), p. 7; Khasherao 
Jadhav, Opinion on the Revision Settlement Report of Mahuva Taluka (Baroda, 
1914), p. 22. 

Sumant Mehta, Samaj Darpan (Ahmedabad, 1%4), p. 340. 

I.I. Desai, Raniparajma Jagrati (Surat, 1971), p. 34, 

U.L. Desai of Vyara to A.D.C. to Gaikwad of Baroda, 5 Dec. 1923, Baroda 
Records Office, Confidential Dept., File 301. 
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ping of toddy trees was not very practical for a tree had to be tapped 
for at least two months at a stretch, and with a pot hanging high up 
on the trunk for all to see it was the easiest possible crime to 
detect.’*^ A few ingenious people may have strapped a long bamboo 
tube to the tree, down which the sap could run into a pot buried 
under the ground at the base of the tree. Such tubes were not easily 
noticed.But this does not seem to have been a popular practice 
for it was much easier to make illicit drink by distilling daru. Even 
here there were problems, for it was hard to manufacture liquor in 
complete secrecy. Mahua flowers and a good supply of firewood 
had to be procured, and the smoke from the fire was very visible. 
The smell of the liquor also carried far. On the whole, therefore, li¬ 
quor could only be made either in villages in which there were no 
Parsis or high-caste peasants who would report the matter, or with 
the connivance of the local authorities. Parsis in particular had a 
vested interest in preventing illicit distillation as it affected the sales 
of their own government liquor. They were very sensitive as to 
whether or not illicit distillation was going on in their area, and if 
they did have any suspicions they were able to call on either the 
police or the private detective force of Dubash and Co. This latter 
company put considerable effort into stopping illicit distillation in 
the district.^*® 

Despite this a considerable amount of illicit distillation was car¬ 
ried on in South Gujarat. Amongst the poor and landless no stigma 
was attached to breaking the law in this manner; rather, it was cons¬ 
idered admirable to thus outwit the Parsi and the police. In villages 
in which there were no Parsis, high-caste peasants or other outsid¬ 
ers, it was possible for a peasant to make daru in his own house. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1899-1900, BA, R.D. 1901, vol. 55, Comp. 
137. 

This form of illegal upping was reported from Surat district in the early 
1950s; Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition, pp. 29-30. 

J.G. Moore to Nugent, 30 April 1886, BA, R.D, 1886, vol. 328, Comp. 979. 
The abkari police were about seventy strong, and Dubash and Co. employed an 
even larger private force. In 1900-1, the Surat district abkari police detected 57 
abkari offences, whereas Dubash’s men detected 151; Excise Admin. Report, Bom¬ 
bay, 1900-1, p. 9. 

Vadsibhai Chodri of Bedkuva (Valod taluka) informed me that in the 1920s 
the headman of this adivasi village (himself a tribal) used to beat a drum to warn his 
fellow villagers that a police raid was imminent. He had good relations with the 
police, and they used to warn him when a raid was planned. There was no Parsi in 
the village. 
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In addition, a large amount of dam was made by peasant-distillers 
just inside the borders of Dharampur state and the Portuguese terri¬ 
tory of Daman, where security was lax. Liquor from these stills sup¬ 
plied the southern part of the region.**^ Elsewhere, peasants found 
it safest to make dam in gullies along the river banks or in the forest. 
If the police came they could easily mn away, abandoning their 
cheap equipment. It was hard for the police to track down the cul¬ 
prits, especially as local villagers normally refused to give any 
information.’** In 1902-3, for instance, the abkari police and detec¬ 
tives of Dubash and Co. discovered 134 abandoned stills in Surat 
district, but in not a single case could prosecutions be made.’*^ Even 
when guilt was proved, prison sentences rarely exceeded three 
months. 

As the price of country liquor went up over the years and as the 
quality of the licit liquor continually deteriorated, illicit distillation 
became increasingly popular. The Bombay government tried to re¬ 
verse this trend by imposing strict controls on the supply of the 
chief raw material—mahua flowers. The idea of mahua control was 
first proposed by Charles Pritchard, who was disturbed by the huge 
amount of illicit distillation going on in Thana district, using as a 
base mahua flowers imported from elsewhere (mahua did not grow 
there).Pritchard proposed that collection and sale of mahua 
flowers should be banned. This caused an outcry from officials 
throughout Bombay Presidency, who argued that mahua flowers 
were eaten by poor peasants and their livestock during the summer 
months of scarcity, and that a ban would cause intense suffering and 
even loss of life. As a result, the Government of India under Lord 
Ripon vetoed Pritchard’s proposed legislation in 1882.’^’ The 
abkari commissioner was not, however, prepared to give up his 
plans. In 1892 Pritchard, by now Sir Charles and a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, took up the matter once again. He put forward 
new proposals in which a vacation was to be granted from the 
mahua controls during the period 15 February to 15 April each 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1890-1, BA, R.D. 1892, vol. 26, Comp. 

1600. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1898-99, BA, R.D. 1900, vol. 33, Comp. 

137. 

J. Sladen to Abkari Commissioner, 25 August 1903, BA, R.D. 1904, vol. 4, 
Comp. 584. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1880-1, p. 22. 

Note by J.L. Jenkins, 28 February 1906, BA, R.D. 1906, vol. I, Comp. 584, 
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year, so that the peasants would be able to consume fresh mahua. At 
all other times the storing and selling of mahua was to be banned. 
The Mahua Act was passed in December 1892 and was applied in¬ 
itially only to the Thana and Kolaba districts.By 1900 the abkari 
department was demanding an extension of the Act to Surat district, 
due to the rapid increase there of cases of illicit distillation. 
Frederick Lely, by then a member of the Bombay Governor’s 
Council, fought this proposal on the grounds that it would lead to 
increased harassment of the common people. This was particular¬ 
ly true for the eastern areas of South Gujarat, where there were 
numerous mahua trees and where many adivasis made ends meet 
during the hot season by picking and selling to merchants the 
mahua which they did not consume. Lely made, however, an excep¬ 
tion in the case of the three southern talukas of Pardi, Valsad and 
Chikhli. There, mahua trees did not grow to any great extent, and 
the people did not use the product as a natural resource. Most of the 
cases of illicit distillation were in any case in these three talukas. 

As a result in 1906 the Mahua Act was extended to these three 
talukas. 

Mahua control stopped the supply of mahua to the southern part 
of Surat district, and it brought about a dramatic decrease in cases of 
illicit distillation. Whereas the average number of such cases had 
been 223 per year during the five years 1900-1 to 1904-5, during 
the following five years the annual average fell to 25.*^^ The low fi¬ 
gures continued until the 1920s, when the Bombay government be¬ 
gan to ration supplies of liquor with a view to bringing in eventual 
prohibition.'^^ By the end of that decade the number of cases of illi- 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1892-3, p. 7. 

F.S.P. Lely to R.D. Bombay, 8 July 1903, BA, R.D. 1904, vol. 4, Comp. 584. 

Between 1896-7 and 1898-9, 66 per cent of the cases of illicit distillation de¬ 
tected in Surat district were from these three talukas; J.L. Jenkins to Bombay R.D., 
31 January 1901, BA, R.D. 1903, vol. 5, Comp. 1014. It is probable that illicit dis¬ 
tillation was equally prevalent in the forests of Mandvi taluka, but that it escaped 
the notice of the authorities. There was little illicit distillation on the other hand in 
the talukas of Chorasi, Olpad and Jalalpor, and in Surat city; J. Sladcn to Abkari 
Commissioner, 25 August 1903, BA, R.D. 1904, vol. 4, Comp. 584. 

Excise Admm. Report, Bombay, 1905-6, p. 5. 

The figures provide only a very rough indication of the prevalence of illicit 
distillation, as the vast majority of cases escaped detection. In 1928 the abkari 
commissioner estimated, very impressionistically, that only about one in fifty cases 
was detected; Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1927-8, p. 19. 

This policy of rationing will be discussed in the next section. 
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cit distillation were back to the pre-1906 rates.’In 1927 it was re¬ 
ported that the distillers were becoming more crafty: . a large 

number of scouts are thrown out to watch the movements of the ex¬ 
cise officers with the result that it is getting very difficult to catch 
distillers red handed'.’^’ 

In 1930 the Mahua Act was extended to the remaining talukas of 
Surat district in the hope that this would check the growing inci¬ 
dence of such ‘crime’. Although the statistics suggest that this policy 
had considerable success,'®® the likelihood is that after a temporary 
check illicit distillation became more and more common during the 
1930s. The chief reason for this was that licit liquor was becoming 
harder to obtain from licensed liquor shops, as shops were being 
closed down as a part of the government prohibition policies. 
Whereas in 1880-1 there had been 274 liquor shops in Surat district 
(representing on average one shop to 2.8 villages), by 1940-1 there 
were only 103 shops (representing on average one shop to 7.5 vil¬ 
lages). Not only was it therefore becoming much harder to obtain 
licit liquor, but it was also less likely that illicit distillers would be 
reported by Parsi shopkeepers, who by 1940 were becoming few 
and far between.'®' 

The other major way in which the liquor laws could be circum¬ 
vented was by smuggling liquor and toddy from foreign territory 
into Surat district. As a rule, prices in the princely states and in the 
Portuguese territory of Daman were lower than in British India. 
The liquor was also stronger and of better quality. Poor peasants 
were prepared to walk miles to obtain cheap liquor in this manner, 
and as the borders of the different territories were much interming¬ 
led it was impossible to prevent such smuggling. The implementa¬ 
tion of the Mahua Act in the southern talukas in 1906 saw a marked 
rise in smuggling from Portuguese territory. Large amounts of 
cheap daru were manufactured in Daman from mahua and sugar 

In the five years 1925-6 to 1929-30, the average number of cases of illicit 
distillation in Surat district per year was 235; Exase Admm. Reports, Bombay, 
1925-6 to 1929-30. 

Excise Admin. Report, Bombay, 1926-7, p. 19. 

The annual average number of cases of illicit distillation in the five years 
1930-1 to 1934-5 was ninety-three; Excise Admm. Reports, Bombay, 1930-1 to 
1934-5. 

The decline of the Parsis began after 1923, being brought about by a strong 
movement for adivasi assenion and nationalist opposition to the liquor trade, as 
will be described below. 
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and sold by Parsis at shops along the border with Pardi taluka.*^^ 
In addition, a good deal of liquor was taken by fishing boats from 
Daman to the coastal villages of Surat district. The liquor was carried 
in barrels tied to the undersides of the boats. 

Another radically different solution to the problems brought ab¬ 
out by British abkari policies was to give up drink altogether. In 
Brahmanic Hindu culture abstention from spirituous drinks was 
considered a great virtue, and it is probable that even before the col¬ 
onial era there were certain tribal and low-caste peasants who re¬ 
fused to drink in the belief that this would raise their status in the 
wider society. In 1893 Frederick Lely reported that he had heard of 
adivasi families ‘in which teetotalism had long been an inherited 
custom’.These families tended, however, to be the more prosper¬ 
ous ones which were trying to distance themselves from other mem¬ 
bers of their community, for refusal to drink together in a commun¬ 
ity in which such drinking represented a symbol of mutual solidar¬ 
ity could be considered a gesture of renunciation of membership of 
the community. The difference between this isolated type of renun¬ 
ciation and the popular temperance movements which started in the 
late nineteenth century was that in the latter case entire communi¬ 
ties which were undergoing a process of pauperization attempted to 
give up liquor and toddy. Through such radical cultural reform they 
hoped to save themselves from further impoverishment and also to 
enhance the status of their community in the region as a whole. 
Although this hope was not altogether realistic, the strategy had 
some real strengths. Faith in the old culture had been undermined 
and it was felt that a fresh start was required. Refusal to drink repre¬ 
sented both a moral stand and a new symbol of commitment to the 
cause of communal advance. It provided a badge of solidarity in the 
peasant’s struggle against the Parsi and, in addition, it cut the econo¬ 
mic cord which bound the peasant to the liquor-dealer.**^ 

J.P. Brander to H.O. Quin, 26 June 1914 and W. Plunkett to H.O. Quin, 10 
November 1914, BA, R.D. 1914, Comp. 1948. 

Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1892-3, BA, R.D. 1893, vol. 37, Comp. 

1305. 

iKe past century temperance movements of this son have been 

observed in many parts of the world amongst deprived and exploited groups. An 
interesting parallel to tbe South Gujarat case is provided by an example from east- 
CTn Bolivia, where the Camba peasantry used to drink with great gusto and aban- 
on. uring the twentieth century they have increasingly given up liquor as they 
have joined Protestant sects and peasant leagues formed to win rights from feudal 
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In the decade following the implementation of the Abkari Act of 
1878, cases began to be reported from Surat district of low-caste 
people getting together and taking vows to give up liquor and tod¬ 
dy. Only rarely did such efforts survive beyond the first marriage or 
feast day.*®^ The first movement of this sort to affect the whole of 
South Gujarat occurred in 1895, when Lely was collector of Surat 
district. In his annual report he commented: 

The only other special Abkari feature of the year was the formation of 
total abstinence leagues almost throughout the District. The movement 
began in Surat and Nowsari and spread to the outlying villages. It was 
most vigorous in Surat where an organised crusade against drink was 
carried on for a while by means of public meetings and caste-pressure. 
Some of the promoters acted with the childish purpose of embarrassing 
Government. The great mass of those who joined did so under the per¬ 
suasion that they would thereby force down the prices of liquor and 
toddy while a few were roused by a sincere desire to diminish 
drunkenness.'** 

The movement was, however, short-lived, collapsing rapidly after 
several influential caste-leaders were found to be drinking secretly. 

The next major temperance movement occurred in 1905, and this 
time it originated in the tribal territory of Vyara. It was started by 
an educated adivasi called Amarsinh Gamit. Mass meetings of the 
adivasis were held and vows were taken to abstain from daru and 
toddy. The movement spread throughout Navsari and Surat dis¬ 
tricts, causing a sudden slump in sales of liquor and toddy and a re¬ 
markable decrease in the number of cases of illicit distillation. In 
Surat district twenty liquor shops had to be closed for lack of cus¬ 
tom, and sales of toddy fell by 114,712 gallons during the year.'*^ 
Although longer-lasting than any previous movement, it suffered a 
severe setback after the harvest failure of 1905, which forced many 


landowners. Whereas in the past the Camba peasantry had expressed their solidar¬ 
ity in communal drinking-bouts, they now looked upon drinking as socially dis¬ 
ruptive. Not drinking now became the symbol of solidarity; Dwight B. Heath, 
‘Comment on David Mandelbaum’s “Alcohol and Culture'”, Current Anthropolo¬ 
gy 6:3 (June 1965), p. 290. In the gold mines of the Transvaal, opened in the 1880s, 
black workers opposed the oppressive liquor regulations by starting temperance 


movements in the iate 1890s; C van Onselen, ‘Landlords and Roigut’, pp. 73-4. 
Cp/Wi ^tpon, Sim dkrict, m-l BA, R.D. IB}, vol V, Comp. 


I Ha a. ^ 

Sunt dinrkt, 1894-5, BA, R.D. 1895, vol. 38. Comp. 

1H7 p. * 

"'wr Ailmm. Report^ Romkmy, I905-A. pp. S-9. 
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peasants to turn to toddy for subsistence during the following 
months. By the end of March 1906 consumption of daru and toddy 
was back to normal in the region.’** Over the next few years spas¬ 
modic attempts were made to revive the movement. The results 
were on the whole poor. It was only after a further decade and a half 
that such a movement again affected the whole region, and this was 
the greatest anti-liquor movement known in the history of South 
Gujarat—the Devi movement of 1922-3. 

This movement has already formed the subject of a recent essay 
and I do not intend to describe it again here.’*’ It is sufficient to say 
that it represented a major attack on the abkari system throughout 
South Gujarat, as well as on the Parsi liquor and toddy dealers. Par- 
sis were subjected to a rigorous social boycott which destroyed 
their prestige in the region. Even though the majority of the 
peasants began to drink again in the late 1920s, the Parsis never rec¬ 
overed from this blow. Through the Devi movement the adivasis of 
South Gujarat found their political voice; never again were they to 
form the passive object of colonial policy. During the course of the 
movement an influential element among them forged an alliance 
with the middle-class Gandhian nationalists of Gujarat, thereby 
gaining on their side a group of most vocal champions. The com¬ 
mon platform was that of abstention from daru and toddy, and it is 
therefore to the Indian nationalist policy towards drink which I 
shall now turn. 


VII 

The Indian National Congress had from its earliest years put for¬ 
ward the view that the chief concern of the British in their excise 
policy was to raise as much revenue as possible in a manner which 
went against the best interests of the people.”^ It was argued that 
although officials claimed that high prices discouraged drinking, in 
practice the local revenue officers did their utmost to stimulate the 
consumption of liquor. This appeared to be borne out by the his¬ 
tory of an anti-liquor movement in the Kolaba and Thana districts 

Disuict Deputy Collector’s Report, Surat district, 1905-06, BA, R.D. 1907, 
vol. 13, Comp. 511, pt. VI. 

David Hardiman, ‘Adivasi Assertion in South Gujarat; The Devi Movement 

o( in R. Guhl, cd., S»Wtem Studies III IJIew VSWV 

Chandra, The Rise anJ Growth of Economic Nationalism in 
(New Delhi, 1966). pp. 556-61. 
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in 1886. Eight of the leaders of this peasant movement were arrested 
by the authorities, and the movement was crushed. The abkari 
commissioner, J.G. Moore, had justified this action in the follow¬ 
ing terms: *the question for decision is, shall we sit quiet and allow 
the movement to continue and to spread and thereby forfeit a large 
amount of revenue, or are measures to be adopted which will bring 
the people to their senses?*^’' The nationalists also argued that the 
government had allowed many liquor shops to be opened in places 
in which they had never existed before, often in defiance of local 
opinion. ^ 

There were broadly two schools of thought on the subject. One 
school—represented chiefly by Parsi nationalists of Bombay— 
believed that colonial policy was distorting the existing healthy 
drinking culture of the people, in particular causing the mild and 
harmless drink of toddy to be replaced by hard spirits. Dinshaw 
Wacha (Congress President in 1901) and P.B. Dantra were the 
leading lights of this school, and they took much inspiration from 
the activities and writings of Frederick Lely.’’^ They were sup¬ 
ported and financed in this work by rich Parsis, and the government 
tended to write them off accordingly as mere spokesmen for Parsi 
liquor and toddy interests. There was no doubt, however, that they 
were voicing a popular grievance, as was recognized by the British 
Liberal MP, W.S. Caine, who said about the excise on toddy in a 
speech in the House of Commons: ‘This tax is undoubtedly one of 
the most unpopular that was ever levied upon a poverty-stricken 
people, and has led to endless dissatisfaction and even rioting’. 

The other school of nationalist thought, and the predominant 
one, demanded complete prohibition in India. In the words of 
David Mandelbaum: 


Many of the political leaders held the belief that an independent India 
had to be a pure India, and one way to advance national purity was by 


J.G. Moore, 24 November 1886, quoted in Bombay Excise Committee Re¬ 
port, vol. I, p. 45. 

Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 22. 

Bombay Chronicle, 14 May 1914. In his book Suggestions for the Better Gov¬ 
erning of India, Lely made a scathing atuck on the abkari policy of the Bombay 
government. On page 22 he wrote; ‘There is no other Government in the world 
that would treat its working classes as the Bombay Abkari Department was allowed 
to treat the “black races” and similar people between 1879 and 1885*. 

Memorial by P.B. Dantra, 16 December 1907, BA, R.D. 1908, vol. 3, Comp. 


99 . 
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legal prohibition. This seemed to be quite in the sacred tradition, but in 
fact it was in one respect a radical departure from it. The Sanskritic 
tradition did not rule out alcohol for all in society but only for the 
most spiritually elevated.”* 

G.K. Gokhale was one of the leading spokesmen for this school 
during the early nationalist phase. He favoured prohibition because 
liquor drinking was ‘contrary to the sentiment of the great majority 
of the people of India’. He argued that the British were stimulat¬ 
ing the liquor trade, and that liquor consumption was increasing 
rapidly. Demands for complete prohibition became more vocifer¬ 
ous after the highly successful First All-India Temperance Confer¬ 
ence held in Bombay in 1904. This brought together 301 temperance 
associations which already existed scattered over India. These 
associations were, however, largely urban-based, with a predomi¬ 
nantly high-caste membership. They showed little interest in the 
popular temperance movements which were becoming increasingly 
important; instead they preferred to lobby the government for a 
change in policy.”^ It vvas only with the emergence of Gandhi with¬ 
in the Congress after 1918 that positive attempts were made to link 
the temperance activities of the middle classes with the anti-liquor 
movements of the masses. In 1921 Gandhi gave his blessings to a 
campaign to picket liquor and toddy shops. As a result sales of 
drink decreased significantly in many areas.”’ 

David Mandelbautn, ‘Alcohol and Culture’, Current Anthropology 6:3 
(June 1965), p, 284. 

Quoted in Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, p. 24. 

Presidential address to the 2nd Ail-India Temperance Conference, Banaras, 
26 December 1905, BA, R.D. 1906, vol. 4, Comp. 729. 

Chandra, The Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism, p. 560. 

Judith Brown, Gandhi's Rise to Power: Indian Politics 1915-1922 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1972), pp. 315-16. In Bombay Presidency, liquor consumption fell by 19 
per cent as a result of picketing during Non-Co-operation; Excise Admin. Report, 
Bombay, 1921-2, p. 3. Christopher Baker has argued in the context of Madras 
Presidency that the power behind the anti-liquor campaign of 1921-2 came from 
on the one hand local liquor barons who had been stung by recent government me¬ 
asures imposing tighter controls over the liquor trade, and on the other from local 
magnates who wanted to wrest control of the liquor trade from their rivals; ‘Non- 
Co-operation in South India’, in C.J. Baker and D.A. Washbrook, South India: 
Political Institutions and Political Change 1880-1940 (Madras, 1975), pp. 103-9. 
The problem with this argument is that it fails to give due weight to the popular 
dimension of the campaign, seen for instance in the strong caste-based anti-liquor 
movement of the Gounders of Salem and Coimbatore districts. I would argue that 
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While the Gandhian nationalists were carrying on their agitation 
at the shop-doors, the old-school Congressmen who had no taste 
for such assertive forms of protest were at last getting a chance to 
put their programmes into practice through the powers established 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1919. Under these re¬ 
forms provincial abkari came under the control of an elected minis¬ 
ter. The first of such ministers in Bombay was Sir Chundai Mehta. 
At the very first meeting of the reformed Bombay Legislative 
Council he expressed his determination to ‘combat the drink 
evir.^°° He inaugurated a policy of rationing of supplies to liquor 
shops. Supplies were cut initially by five per cent and further reduc¬ 
tions were proposed year by year. He also appointed a committee to 
examine the operation of the liquor laws in the Presidency, which 
was instructed to report on the feasibility of implementing complete 
prohibition. The committee started work in January 1922 and 
reported in November 1923. During this period the members 
travelled all over the Presidency and examined a large number of 
witnesses. Opinions were divided between on the one hand govern¬ 
ment officials and liquor contractors who favoured the existing 
policy, and on the other non-officials who favoured either greater 
restriction on liquor production and sale or, in many cases, 
complete prohibition. 

British officials who testified before the committee maintained 
that the liquor laws had achieved their stated aim, which was to in¬ 
crease revenue while at the same time bringing down consumption. 
The abkari commissioner of the day, W.C. Shepherd, argued that 
consumption of liquor had fallen since 1878. He produced figures 
for country liquor consumed in Bombay Presidency, exclusive of 
Bombay City:^°' 



Gallons of country 

Drams consumed per 

Year 

liquor consumed 

head of population 

1867-68 

2,884,442 

14.0 

1907-08 

2,704,354 

8.9 

1920-21 

2,371,488 

7.6 


the real dynamics of the movement lay in such popular initiatives. This was certain¬ 
ly the case in Gujarat, where the local liquor magnates were greatly embarrassed by 
the agitation. They neither encouraged nor provided any leadership for it. 

Bombay Exase Committee Report, vol. i, p. 50. 

Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 164. One dram was 1/48 of a gallon. 
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Consumption per head had thus, Shepherd argued, halved during 
this period. He roundly condemned any suggestion of prohibition. 
Such a policy would lead to a mushroom growth of illicit distiller¬ 
ies. ‘At present illicit distillation is carried on entirely by ignorant 
members of the lower classes, using small stills, and supplying a li¬ 
mited clientele’.Such illegal practices were not, he argued, a great 
problem to the authorities. Prohibition on the other hand would see 
the emergence of big-time bootleggers making illicit hooch on a 
large scale. Enforcement of piohibition would become increasingly 
expensive and hazardous. Shepherd believed that the existing policy 
was effective both in raising revenue and in checking excessive con¬ 
sumption. He therefore felt that there should be no substantial 
change in liquor policy. 

The non-officials who testified before the committee were over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of greater restrictions on the consumption 
of liquor. Many favoured complete prohibition. In the report the 
committee summarized their arguments in the following terms. 
Drinking was a vice and the government had no right to derive re¬ 
venue from it (one-third of the revenue of Bombay Presidency came 
from excise). The majority of Indians did not drink. The traditions, 
customs, sentiments and religions of India were opposed to it. 
Drinking was an exotic habit—not indigenous. Only the lowest 
members of Indian society used to drink before the British came. 
Liquor shops provided a temptation for all: ‘The masses being 
illiterate cannot withstand the temptation’. The implementation of 
greater restrictions or, ideally, prohibition would be in the best in¬ 
terests of the ‘drinking classes’, who were mostly poor people who 
were being ruined by their craving for liquor. Gradual imposition of 
prohibition would be unlikely to cause mass discontent. Illicit dis¬ 
tillation could be stopped if there was a will to do so.^°^ 

The ‘Indian’ case for prohibition was put in a particularly explicit 
form by Mavji Govindji Sheth, a businessman, theosophist and 
nationalist of Bombay city. His statement to the committee revealed 
a characteristic high-caste contempt for all those who drank, cou¬ 
pled with an equally characteristic ignorance of the facts of Indian 
history. 

At no period of Indian history—Vedic, Buddhistic, Rajput, 
Mahomedan or Moghul—had the masses of the country the temptation 

Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 167. 

Ibid., vol. I, pp. 59-63. 
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of drinking liquor flung so violently and so assiduously in their faces, 
as in the British period. Whereas in former days wine was to be found 
at the table of some stray renegade aristocrat, or occasionally in the 
haunts of the lowest and vilest outcastes, to-day we find a net-work of 
liquor shops spread over the whole length and breadth of the land, tak¬ 
ing it, as it were, to the very doors not only of the village people but 
even to the hill tribes. A village may be without a school or a temple, a 
sarai or a masjid, but there is scarcely a cluster of villages today in In¬ 
dia where there is no grog shop. 

Whereas India, this sacred land of ours, should have set an example 
to the rest of the world in complete eradication of the drink-evil, the 
United States carried the palm and, in unequivocally declaring for pro¬ 
hibition, have amended their constitution (requiring three-fourths 
majority of all the States) and have steadily gone on suppressing it. 

That the evil is a potent factor in promoting crime, in ruining happy 
homes, in causing perpetual indebtedness and consequent bondage and 
misery, and in the steady deterioration of the moral, mental and 
physical condition of the nation, is now universally accepted. 

The Government policy as laid down on paper sounds altruistic 
enough but its carrying out has evidently been in the opposite 
direction.^®^ 

In this exchange both British officials and Indian nationalists 
claimed to have the interests of the masses at heart. The masses 
themselves were not, however, a party to the debate. The committee 
even had to admit somewhat sheepishly that only two ‘poor people’ 
had testified before it, and they were industrial workers who be¬ 
lieved in prohibition. Attempts to get mill-workers who drank to 
appear had failed as, it was argued, they were ashamed to admit 
their degrading habit in public. More probably they were frightened 
of being cross-questioned by a committee of sahibs. In any case no 
attempt appears to have been made to gather evidence from agrarian 
drinkers, such as the rural poor of South Gujarat. They had to be 
spoken/or by European officials and high-caste social workers. De¬ 
spite this grave lacuna in the evidence submitted to the committee, it 
came to the conclusion in its final report that the Indian people as a 
whole wanted prohibition. It therefore recommended the imple- 

^ Ibid., vol. n, p. 140. As a counter to this argument see A.L. Basham, The 
Wonder that was India (London, 1954), pp. 37 and 214. This shows that drinking 
was common in ancient India. Some authorises believe that the process of fer- 
menution of grain to produce beers and the process of distillation of liquor were 
both invented in India. See Edwin Loeb, ‘Primitive Intoxicants*, Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol 4:3 (December 1943), p. 388; Honon, ‘TTie Functions of 
Alcohol in Primitive Societies’, p. 210. 
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mentation of a policy of prohibition in Bombay Presidency 
The chief problem appeared to be that of finance. The Bombay 
government could hardly give up one-third of its income there 
and then. Another committee therefore had to be appointed in 
1926 to seek alternative sources of revenue. This committee, which 
reported in 1927, recommended a long-term plan for gradual tax- 
substitution, to be spread out over a period of at least twenty 
years.The Bombay revenue department objected to this on the 
grounds that the education and development projects of the govern¬ 
ment would all be sacrificed for the cause of prohibition. As yet, In¬ 
dian ministers did not control the Bombay government as a whole, 
only certain departments, and they could not therefore prevent the 
government from declaring in 1928 that it did not intend to change 
existing abkari policy Following this the rationing policy was re¬ 
laxed. 

The ball was therefore back in the nationalists* court. During 
these years the Gandhian Congress had been working hard to de¬ 
monstrate that there was a mass demand for prohibition. They had 
been particularly successful in South Gujarat, linking up first with 
the adivasi abstainers during the Devi Movement of 1922-3 and 
then leading a powerful anti-drink movement amongst the Koli 
peasants of the coastal region. As a result of a strong agitation in 
1929, the excise revenue of Surat district fell by three and a half 
lakhs of rupees. In Jalalpor taluka large numbers of Koli peasants 
chopped down their toddy trees, and there was intense picketing of 
liquor and toddy shops.^°® Those who continued to drink suffered 
severe social boycott.^'” The agitation was carried on in Navsari 
district by the Baroda State Praja Mandal, under the direct guidance 
of Vallabhbhai Patel.^^"® The campaign continued during the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 1930-1, becoming if anything stronger. 

Bombay Excise Committee Report, vol. i, p. 65. 

Report of the Prohibition (Finance) Committee, Bombay Presidency (Bom¬ 
bay, 1927). 

Rani Dhavan Shankardass, The First Congress Raj: Provincial Autonomy in 
Bombay (New Delhi, 1982), pp. 220-1. 

Congress Report of 1929, Nehru Memorial Library, New Delhi, All India 
Congress Committee Papers, file 114 of 1929. 

Fortnightly Report for the Bombay Presidency, second half of Dec. 1929. 

Fortnightly Report for Baroda Sute, first half of October 1928; Fortnightly 
Report for Baroda State, second half of February 1929; Fortnightly Report for 
Baroda State, second half of Dec. 1929. 
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To all appearances it seemed by the 1930s that the demand for pro¬ 
hibition was in South Gujarat a genuinely popular one. In fact there 
were already signs of a reaction against the reformers, as we shall see 
below. 

In the late 1930s it at last became possible for the nationalists to 
bring in prohibition, after autonomy was granted at the provincial 
level under the Government of India Act of 1935. The first elections 
were held in 1937 and a Congress ministry came to power. It was 
decided to implement prohibition in stages over a period of three 
years. Ahmedabad city and certain rural areas were declared dry in 
1938. In Surat district prohibition came into effect in Bardoli taluka 
in 1938 and in Valod taluka in 1939. The move was financed 
through an urban property tax and various other levies. Bombay 
city was declared dry in 1939—bringing a storm of protest from 
Parsis. Parsi liquor contractors took the matter to court and various 
aspects of prohibition were ruled ultra vires. But even before these 
judgements were made, the Congress ministry had resigned in pro¬ 
test at India’s involuntary involvement in the Second World War, 
and the governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lumley, took the oppor¬ 
tunity to abandon some of the more controversial aspects of the 
policy. As a result, until the Congress returned to power in Bombay 
after the war in 1946, prohibition was not pursued with much ener¬ 
gy in the Presidency.^” In 1946 a programme was launched for total 
prohibition in four years. This culminated in the Bombay Prohibi¬ 
tion Act of 1949. Complete prohibition was introduced in Surat 
district on 1 April 1950.^*^ Prohibition has remained in force in the 
region to this day. 

Contrary to the expectations of the Congressmen and other high- 
caste nationalists prohibition did not in South Gujarat bring about 
a significant decline in the consumption of spirituous drinks. The 
survey conducted by the University of Bombay in the year after the 
introduction of prohibition in Surat district found that 72 per cent 
of the population continued to drink.^^^ The Tek Chand report on 

Shankardass, The First Congress Raj, pp. 223-36. 

After the merger of the princely states in 1947-8, Surat district included the 
whole of the old British district, Navsari district of Baroda sute, and the princely 
states of Dharampur, Sachin and Vansda. The Dangs became a separate district, 
being awarded to Gujarat at the bifurcation of Gujarat and Maharashtra in 1960. 
Surat district was subsequently divided into two districts in 1964 (Surat and Val- 
sad). 

Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibition, p. 6. 
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the working of prohibition in India (1964) found widespread con¬ 
sumption of liquor in South Gujarat and made the remark that ’Gu¬ 
jarat’s biggest problem district is Surat’.^'^ Clearly, the nationalists 
and prohibitionists had made miscalculations about the tenacity of 
the anti-drink movements of the preceding decades. In fact from 
about 1925 onwards a reaction had begun to set in against such 
cultural reforms. This counter movement occurred in a particul¬ 
arly demonstrable form in the years after the Devi Movement of 
1922-3. 

Even during the Devi Movement there were many peasants who 
did not accept the need to change their habits. As soon as they were 
able, they began to drink once more. During the movement they 
had been told that they would incur divine displeasure and suffer 
great misfortune if they acted in such a manner. But when it was 
seen that they were living quite happily, others began to follow their 
example.^** In many areas almost the entire population was drink¬ 
ing again within a year. However, in the areas inhabited by Chodhri 
and Dhodiya adivasis, such as Mahuva, Mandvi and Valod talukas, 
the movement had a more lasting impact. This was because there 
was there an influential class of upwardly-mobile adivasis which 
was determined to sustain the challenge to the Parsi landlords-cum- 
liquor dealers. As these men were often leading figures in their vil¬ 
lages, they were able to prevent the movement from flagging for a 
number of years. Groups of them used to tour the villages, holding 
meetings and singing reformist bhajans. They sought and obtained 
help from the Gandhian nationalists, which took their movement 
onto a new level. 

Gradually, however, opposition began to build up against the re¬ 
formers from adivasis who felt that drinking was a part of their cul¬ 
ture, a custom hallowed by tradition, something indeed which was a 
part of their very identity. What had been good for their fathers, 
they felt, was good for them. These sentiments received encourage¬ 
ment from several quarters. The Parsis were eager to see an end to 
the social reform movement and were active in persuading adivasis 
to renounce their vows. In many cases they gave away free daru and 
toddy, a temptation which few could resist. Some Parsis argued that 
the Devi was a false goddess whose demands were unreasonable. 

Tek Chand, Report of the Study Team on Prohibition, vol. ii, p. 38. 

Interview with Jatriya Gamit in Nanabandharpada village of Songadh taluka. 
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Likewise, adivasis who depended on the patronage of Parsis, such as 
assistants in drink-shops and toddy-tappers, did their best to per¬ 
suade their neighbours to drink once more.^'* The spirit-mediums, 
whose position as mediators between the adivasis and their gods 
was threatened by the movement for religious reform, used their 
considerable influence to persuade the adivasis to return to their old 
habits. In a few cases meetings were organized at which adivasis be¬ 
came possessed by the Devi; the command this time being that they 
could once more eat meat and fish and drink daru and toddy.^^^ A 
name— Sarjela—^was coined for those who wanted to return to the 
old ways of life. This word stemmed from sarjan^ meaning ‘primor¬ 
dial creation’; the argument being that Sarjelas took whatever had 
been created by the gods—^which included chicken, goat, fish, daru 
and toddy. The reformers were labelled as Varjelas, stemming from 
the word varjan, meaning ‘giving up*. The Sarjelas began to boycott 
the Varjelas. They refused to marry into Varjela families or attend 
their funerals.^’* 

In time the rivalry between the two groups became quite fierce, in 
some cases even leading to violence. One such clash occurred in De¬ 
cember 1929, when a group of 300 Sarjelas decided to carry out their 
customary annual sacrifice of goats and chickens to the adivasi god 
Ahin, who was located on a hilltop near Pipalvada village in Mandvi 
taluka. A local group of militant Varjelas surrounded the place of 
sacrifice and prevented the Sarjelas from reaching the sacred place. 
They had to return without making the sacrifice. A few days later 
the Varjelas announced that they would hold a meeting at Sarkui 
village of Mandvi taluka to preach temperance and the abandon¬ 
ment of blood sacrifices. The Sarjelas decided to take their revenge. 
Before setting out for Sarkui they took a feast of chicken and toddy, 
which emphasized both their solidarity and their belief in the old 
customs. They then went to Sarkui and laid an ambush for the re¬ 
formers. As soon as the Varjelas appeared they set upon them, beat¬ 
ing them with lathis and, more symbolically, with the possession- 
sticks decorated with rings which were used by the spirit-mediums. 
In some cases they rubbed the Varjelas with meat or poured daru 
and toddy over them. The Varjelas, being in a minority, had no 

Interview with Vadsibhai Chodhri in Bedkuva village of Valod taluka. 

Interview with Jagubhai Chodhri in Balethi village of Mandvi uluka. 

I.I. Desai, Raniparajma JagrMi (Surat, 1971), p. 30. 
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choice but to flee.^” After this they were very much on the defen¬ 
sive in the area. 

A similar though generally less dramatic reassertion of older 
values has occurred throughout South Gujarat over the past fifty 
years. This fact was brought out quite clearly in an investigation of 
eight villages of the region carried out in 1975 by Harish Doshi and 
Vidyut Joshi.^^° The aim of this study was to show ‘the benefits of 
prohibition’, but when they tried to find 250 non-drinking families 
in these eight villages so that they could document the supposed be¬ 
nefits, their best efforts were unable to uncover more than 213 such 
families. Families of drinkers were found in abundance! Doshi and 
Joshi reported that ‘. . . most of the drinkers strongly believe that 
there is nothing wrong in drinking’.^^’ Many said that they drank 
out of customary habit and that they felt obliged to offer drinks to 
other members of their community as a form of hospitality. People 
who tried to give up drinking were teased as bhagats (meaning, in 
this context, that they were being excessively zealous), or as still 
being under the effects of the Devi {Devi-no va) long after the Devi 
had gone.^^^ Some forms of customary drinking were found to have 
declined. For instance it had become almost unknown for drink to 
be served at meetings of caste or tribal councils. In many cases tea 
had replaced drink at betrothal ceremonies, death ceremonies and 
other such public gatherings. However, three-quarters of the Dho- 
diya adivasis who were questioned said that they felt obliged by 
custom to serve drink when a child was born in their family. About 
half of the Machhis said that it was necessary to serve drink at 
births, betrothal ceremonies and marriages. It was also found that 
large amounts of daru were consumed during major festivals such as 
Holi, Dashera and Diwali. Very few people were found to drink ex¬ 
cessively. Most drank only during their leisure time—normally in 
the evening before going to bed.^^^ 

The study went on to show that in the adivasi villages people 

B.H. Mehta, ‘Social and Economic Conditions of the Chodhras’, p. 178; in¬ 
terview with Becharbhai Chodhri in Makanjher village of Mandvi taluka. 

Harish Doshi and Vidyut Joshi, ‘Benefits of Prohibition (A Study of the 
Drinkers and the Non-Drinkers—Rural)’, unpublished Gujarat Government Re¬ 
port, 1976. 

Ibid., p. 50. 

Ibid., pp. 121-2. 

Ibid., pp. 37-45, 60-4. 
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largely distilled their own daru. Often this was done on a reciprocal 
basis, with families taking it in turn to distil some daru, which was 
then supplied to everyone who was a party to the arrangement. 
Such daru was not made for sale. In coastal villages on the other 
hand it was found that drink was being distilled by organized gangs 
who sold the product both in the villages and nearby towns.^^** That 
this is still the practice I myself discovered in 1983 on a visit to a 
fishing village on the coast near Surat city, where I saw large num¬ 
bers of stills being worked in the open, outside the doors of the peo¬ 
ple’s cottages, in a most brazen manner. As a result daru is obtained 
with no difficulty at very cheap rates throughout South Gujarat. The 
police turn a blind eye to much of this manufacture and sale in 
return for regular considerations. 

This illicit liquor is not for the most part particularly tasty or 
wholesome. It has to be made in haste and various harmful ingre¬ 
dients are commonly added to the wash to speed the process of 
fermentation. The basic ingredient used is no longer mahua, but 
country sugar {gur). As a result the characteristic mellow taste and 
flavour of the traditional mahua daru is lost. Thus, although the 
poor peasantry and working classes no longer have to pay the ex¬ 
orbitant prices which prevailed under British rule and no longer 
fall into the clutches of Parsi liquor and toddy dealers, they have to 
drink an extremely inferior liquor and they are, moreover, liable to 
police harassment at any time. Today, little toddy is drunk in South 
Gujarat. Toddy trees have died and have not been replaced. Pritch¬ 
ard’s policy of replacing toddy with daru has thus met with success 
in the region, though not in a way which he would have appreci¬ 
ated. 

A large majority of the population of South Gujarat thus breaks 
the law on a regular basis. Although prosecutions are few in rela¬ 
tionship to the total amount of such lawbreaking, the figures are still 
striking when compared with similar figures for the first decade of 
this century. In 1980 there were 26,366 prosecutions for violation of 
prohibition in Surat district, and 10,846 more in Valsad district and 
the Dangs. Between them these three districts accounted for 37 per 
cent of such prosecutions in the nineteen districts of Gujarat.^^® By 
contrast, between 1900-1 and 1909-10, the annual average number 


Ibid., pp. 45-9. 

Pratab (Surat), 10 March 1981. 
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of offences against the liquor laws in Surat district (such as illicit dis¬ 
tillation, smuggling, illicit tree-upping and so on) was a mere 
235.^^* Prohibition has thus been a major catalyst of what is now 
classified as ‘crime’ in this region.^^^ Nowadays it is in fact ‘crime’ 
which has become the custom. In all, therefore, the policy of the 
ruling Congress towards drink has proved hardly more satisfactory 
than that pursued by their British predecessors. 

VIII 

In this history there have been two distinct elements to the ‘drink 
question’. On the one hand there was the impact of colonial policies 
on a society which had until then a remarkably balanced attitude to¬ 
wards spirituous drinks. As a result of the changes wrought by col¬ 
onial policy the traditional drinks of mild toddy and cottage-made 
daru were replaced with sour and adulterated toddy and expensive 
mass-produced hooch. There was widespread protest which won 
some short-lived relaxations of the liquor laws, but the general 
tendency was towards evasion of these laws and a growth in the 
‘crimes’ of illicit distillation and smuggling. Over the years the 
peasantry increasingly gave up toddy in favour of daru. This process 
was brought to its unhappy conclusion with the advent of prohibi¬ 
tion, which made illicit gur-based daru the chief drink consumed in 
South Gujarat. 

In this manner a popular and nourishing natural product, 
obtained at almost no cost to the poor, has been replaced by a du- 

Excise Admtn. Reports, Bombay, 1900-1 to 1909-10. 

This link between drinking and so-called ‘crime’ is often taken by an intellec¬ 
tual sleight of hand to mean that drinking is a root cause of crime and anti-social 
behaviour. Thus the Report of the Study on the Socio-Economic Effects of Prohibi¬ 
tion by the team of sociologists of Bombay University stated (p. 27) that: ‘Figures 
regarding crimes and addiction have been difficult to collect, but it was observed by 
interviewers that the majority of the crimes of loot and murder are committed by 
intoxicated persons... Thus the whole rural community seems to have undergone a 
psychological metamorphosis from the calm, quiet and peaceful abode of nature, to 
one of hatred, distress, and warring criminals. The unwillingness to work, the 
happy-go-lucky attitude towards life, the indifference and “Don’t Bother” way of 
looking at things, all these have blasted up the most lovely and harmonious atmos¬ 
phere of villages and turned them into small battlefields of mutual jealousies and 
avoidable conflicts’. This sutement not only reveals certain bizarre attitudes to¬ 
wards drink held by some members of the Indian middle classes, but also shows a 
blinkered lack of appreciation that in this case it is the law and not drink which cre¬ 
ates ‘crime’. 
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bious and unhealthy spirit. The mass of the people of South Gujarat 
break the prohibition laws on a regular basis, being turned thus into 
so-called ^habitual criminals’. This has occurred in a region which 
during the nineteenth century was renowned for its remarkably low 
rate of crime. The most equitable solution would appear to be to 
attempt to reverse the whole process by allowing the peasants once 
more to tap their own trees for toddy and make daru to the old stan¬ 
dards in cottage-distilleries.^^’’ But although prohibition is likely to 
be lifted in Gujarat sooner or later, it is unlikely that there will be a 
return to such a satisfactory system. The state will want its excise 
and the capitalists will want a captive market for their hooch. The 
system imposed in 1878 will almost certainly continue, therefore, to 
provide the basis for government policy towards drink. In such a 
circumstance ‘crime* connected with drink is likely to continue on a 
large scale. 

The other distinct element to this history concerns changing atti¬ 
tudes towards drink over the past century. On the one hand the 
nationalist leaders of India evolved a demand for total prohibition, 
fired by a belief that the Indian nation should be ritually pure. This 
ambitious desire to build a nation of the orthodox became linked 
during the Gandhian era with popular temperance movements. 
These movements were fuelled in part by resentment against the 
colonial abkari laws, but were also a part of a widespread movement 
throughout India in which low-status communities began to de¬ 
mand to be considered equal to those of higher social status. Despite 
its many successes in a number of fields, this movement has failed to 
promote temperance of a lasting nature amongst the mass of the 
poor of India. 

These two aspects to the history of drink in South Gujarat were 

In certain parts of India, such as Orissa, adivasi families are permitted to dis¬ 
til and keep up to five litres of country liquor for personal consumption; India To¬ 
day y 30 April 1983, p. 71. That it is possible for older, more healthy drinks to re¬ 
gain their position after an epidemic of bad hooch is shown by the history of drink 
in eighteenth-century London, where traditional ales were replaced by fiery, ultra¬ 
cheap gin during the first half of the century. During the second half of the century 
high taxes were placed on this gin and ale soon regained its position as the most 
widely-consumed drink; Hans Medik, 'Plebian Culture in the Transition to Capi¬ 
talism', pp. 103-5. Doshi and Joshi found that many of die people of South Gujarat 
who drank illicit dam would have preferred to have been able to drink toddy if it 
had been available, as they considered it good for the health, unlike the available 
dam; ‘Benefits of Prohibition’, p. 34. 
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to some extent interrelated, though rather less so than many of the 
more vocal observers believed. Thus, the colonial officials argued 
that the abkari laws had caused a reduction in the amount of drink 
consumed, whereas the nationalists argued that the laws had in fact 
promoted mass consumption of drink. In fact this legislation prob¬ 
ably had little long-term effect on the general amount of drink con¬ 
sumed; its impact was rather on the type of drink consumed. In 
themselves the laws did not promote either temperance or so called 
‘drunkenness*. The popular movements tor temperance were based 
on rather different considerations, which related to the general 
pauperization of peasants and workers under colonial rule and the 
impact of middle-class reform movements on the consciousness of 
the leaders of low-status communities. 

On the whole the drinking customs of the peasants of South 
Gujarat have proved remarkably resilient under attack. There is lit¬ 
tle reason to believe that the traditional moderation and congenial 
attitude of the people of the region towards their drink has as yet 
been destroyed. In fact, with the loss of momentum of the social re¬ 
form movements of the colonial period and with the increasing 
tendency amongst the middle classes of the region to take Indian- 
made ‘foreign-style’ liquor, it is becoming generally more respect¬ 
able to drink. Out of this as yet slight convergence between elite and 
subaltern values a more equitable solution to the ‘drink problem* in 
Gujarat may perhaps eventually emerge. 



Four Rebels of Eighteen-Fifty-Seven' 


GAUTAM BHADRA 

History does nothing, it possesses ‘no immense wealth’, it ‘wages 
no battles’. It is man, real, living man who does all that, who pos¬ 
sesses and fights; history is not, as it were a person apart, using 
man as a means to achieve its own aims, history is nothing but the 
activity of man pursuing his aims. 

Marx 8c Engels, The Holy Family 


I. Introduction 

There is a curious complicity between all the principal modes of 
historiography which have engaged so far in the study of the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857. According to S.B. Chaudhuri, an eminent nationalist 
historian, ‘it was the class of the landed chiefs who led the struggle 
against the British’, for they were ‘the natural leaders’. R.C. Majum- 
dar, too, is of the view that taluqdars and zamindars, regarded high¬ 
ly by the mass of the peasantry, were responsible for the ‘origin and 
prolongation of popular revolt’. Eric Stokes, in his otherwise admir¬ 
able work on the local background of the popular upsurge, has also 


ABBREVIATIONS ACR = Agra Commissioner’s Records. BR = Board of Revenue. 
DC = District Gazetteer of the United Provinces of Agra & Oudh compiled by 
H.R. Nevill 8c D.L. Drake-Brockman (Allahabad, 1909-30). Relevant volumes. 
F * File No. FSUP * Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh^ ed. by S.A.A. Rizvi & 
M.L. Bhai^ava, vols. i, ii & v. (Lucknow, 1957-60). JP « Judicial Proceedings, 
Judicial Department. MCR»Meerut Commissioner’s Records, dept. xii. 
NE « Narrative of Events Regarding the Mutiny of India of 1857—1858 and the 
Restoration of Authority. 2 vols. (Calcutta, 1881). NWP = North Western Pro¬ 
vinces. PP =‘ Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Accounts & Papers, vol. 
44, pan 4, 1857-58. Proc. »Proceedings No. RD Revenue Department. 
UPRA » Uttar Pradesh Regional Archives, Allahabad. UPSA == Uttar Pradesh 
State Archives, Lucknow. WBSA « West Bengal State Archives, Cakutu. 

* This article is dedicated to Samar Sen. I am grateful to Panha Chatterjee, 
Ranajit Guha, Cyan Pandey, Bharati Roy and Tapti Roy for their comments and 
editorial su^estions. 
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described the rural insurgency of 1857 as essentially elitist in charac¬ 
ter, for "the mass of the population appeared to have played little 
part or at most tamely followed the behests of caste superiors’. The 
stance of radical historiography has not been fundamentally diffe¬ 
rent. Promode Sengupta, a Marxist scholar, has written the history 
of the Great Rebellion in terms of the activities and motives of Nana 
Saheb, Lakshmi Bai, Bahadur Shah, etc., because these feudal chiefs 
were, to him, the ‘natural leaders’. Even that revolutionary intellec¬ 
tual, Saroj Datta, a leader of the movement identified with the Nax- 
albari insurrection, had demanded the replacement of statues of 
nineteenth-century intellectuals in public places by those of Rani 
Lakshmi Bai and Tantia Topi. With the best of intentions, radical 
historiography does not appear to have opted out of the paradigm 
within which the bourgeois-nationalist and liberal historians 
operate.^ 

In all these representations what has been missed out is the ordin¬ 
ary rebel, his role and his perception of alien rule and contemporary 
crisis. By contrast, the present essay tries to rehabilitate some of the 
rebels of 1857 who have already been forgotten by historians or 
scantily treated, with no more than a nod in their direction. I study 
four of them—a small landlord, a cultivator belonging to a substan¬ 
tial peasant community, a poor tribal youth and a Maulvi. These 
four may be said to represent between them a fairly large number of 
ordinary and yet complex insurgent personalities of that time. Lead¬ 
ers of a type very different from the well-known landed magnates, 
they were among those whom a knowledgable district official of 
Saharanpur was to describe, soon after the revolt, as *the few active 
spirits who originated and organised the movement in various 
localities’.^ 

II. Shah Mai 

Shah Mai was a resident of Bijraul, a large village situated in the 
eastern portion of the pargana of Barout. This village was irrigated 

^ See S.B. Chaudhuri, Civil Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies (Calcutta, 1957); 
R.C. Majumdar, The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857 (Calcutta, 1963); Eric 
Stokes, The Peasant and the Raj (Delhi, 1980); Promode Sengupta, Bharatiya 
Mahabidroha (Calcutta, 1981); Sasanka (Saroj Datu), 'Murti Bhangar Swapakshe' 
(Deshabrati Prakasan, Calcutu, n.d.). For a recent study, see Rudrangshu Mukher- 
jee, Awadh in Revolt, 1857-58 (Delhi, 1984). 

’ H. Dundas Robertson, District Duties during the Revolt in the North West 
Provinces of India (London, 1859), p. 192. 
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by the Bijwara and Kishanpur rajbahas of the Jumna canal.'* He w^s 
a malik of a portion of the village which at the time of the mutiny 
was divided into two pattisy known as Kullo and Bholy or Ladura. 
The ‘notorious rebel leader Shah Mai’ had control only over the for¬ 
mer. Even there he had co-sharers like Seesram and others who re¬ 
mained aloof from his activities, so that after the suppression of the 
revolt their rights were left unimpaired. The other patti, with its 
four thoksy also did not participate in the rebellion and ‘was in like 
manner ordered to be exempted from confiscation’.^ 

The tehsil Barout, with its rich dark loam of considerable fertility 
and abundant means of irrigation,* was regarded as the most 
prosperous pargana of the district. T.C. Plowden was eloquent in 
his report about its prosperity. The proportion of inferior land, he 
calculated, was ‘very small, being about Vs of the whole’. The area 
of the whole of the pargana was irrigated by the small canals from 
the rivers Jumna, Hindun and Krishna, which led to the cultivation 
of ‘profitable products’ such as sugarcane, cotton, mukka and 
wheat. The whole area was within the circuit of a thriving com¬ 
merce. Barout, Binowlle and Sirdhana, convenient marts with link¬ 
ages to Meerut, Shamlee, Kandlah, Baghpat, Tandah and Delhi, 
afforded ‘ample facilities for the disposal of every species of 
produce’.^ 

The population was densely settled and composed principally of 
Jat cultivators who were considered to be the sole masters of Chup- 
rowlee, Barout, Katana and the upper portion of Burwana.” 
Stokes’s description of the hhaiyachara community is quite applic¬ 
able to this area. For, as the settlement report stated, there were ‘of 
this large agricultural population an exceptional number of petty 
proprietors’—indeed, only 975 zamindari mahals as opposed to 
2,235 pattadari and bhaiyachari tenures.^ Zamindars like Shah Mai 


* DGx Meerut, pp. 209-10. 
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were actually principal cultivators and had to *till nearly half the 
land themselves’.’® 

In this area the village proprietors and cultivators rarely belonged 
to different castes. ‘As all the four proprietory castes follow the 
occupation of agriculture to a greater or lesser degree’, wrote 
Forbes, ‘it is perhaps a natural consequence that the caste of cultiva¬ 
tors should shadow those of proprietors’.” There was a large num¬ 
ber of Chamars who were agricultural labourers. They were ex¬ 
cluded from the cultivating community though they were no less 
numerous than the Jats. It is important to note that in the mutiny of 
1857 the Chamars remained largely unnoticed. 

On the eve of the English conquest Barout was under the rule of 
Begam Samru. It was alleged that the Jat proprietors were unfavour¬ 
ably treated by a high-handed Taga minister. After the year 1836, 
when the English authority was established in this area, Plowden 
tilted the balance in favour of the Jats during the settlement. Yet the 
assessment remained heavy. But the Jat peasants, according to a set¬ 
tlement officer, withstood the demand. The progress in agriculture 
was substantial and proprietary rights were not transferred to any 
significant extent.’^ 

But there was a smouldering grievance against the settlement. The 
settlement officer faced tough opposition from the petty proprietors 
in Baghpat. ‘They have destroyed all their best cultivation in anti¬ 
cipation of re-settlement’, he wrote.” To such petty cultivators ev¬ 
ery settlement was full of uncertainty, and they therefore regarded it 
with suspicion and apprehension. It was ultimately the iron fist of 
colonial authority that made them accept the settlement with ‘a de¬ 
cided reluctance’. The directives of the Board were categorical with 
regard to the recalcitrant proprietors of Baghpat and Barout: 

If the zamindars or cultivators refuse to take pattahs and to execute 
cabooleat at the established rates of rents for lands, in their occupancy, 
you will let such lands to any of the zamindars or ryotts who may be 
willing to undertake the cultivation of them or allow them to remain 

DGt Meerut, p. 205. 
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fallow; in the latter case giving the recusants to understand that in the 
event of their cultivation without pattahs the whole produce will be 
liable to be attached and brought to sale on account of the 
government.’^ 

Thus a political threat and an assertion of the coercive power of 
the state was implicit in the process of settlement. Its impact on 
popular perception cannot, therefore, be measured solely by statis¬ 
tics. There is some evidence in the records of the tensions and press¬ 
ures generated by this process in the Baghpat and Barout regions of 
Meerut district in the 1840s and 1850s involving, as it sometimes in¬ 
evitably did, the threat, actual or real, of the alienation of land from 
the older proprietors and the intrusion of auction purchasers as 
‘strangers* into pattis with traditional solidarities based on long¬ 
standing communal ties.’^ However, not all parts of the district 
which were hard-pressed thus by revenue assessment and propriet¬ 
ary right transfers responded to the mutiny in the same manner or 
to the same degree. This shows that in order to understand why an 
insurrection actually breaks out in a particular locality rather than in 
another it is imperative to look beyond the immediate context of 
economic loss or gain. 

The rebellion of Shah Mai started as a local affair. It is stated that 
the people of Baoli and Barout villages were the only members of 
the Jat caste in that neighbourhood to rise actively against the Brit¬ 
ish. Yet in its intensity rebellion had assumed an importance which 
was acknowledged thus by the commissioner: ‘The rebellion in the 
part of the district is kept up by Shah Mull of Byrout, his principal 
abettors being Bagta and Sajja . . . with them joined 60 villagers, 
who took no more part than individually swelling the ranks of the 
ringleaders’.’** A large number of these rural leaders were lumbar- 
dars. For example Jeerum, Badan and Gulab, lumbardars respec¬ 
tively of Jowhree, Jourmawa and Jafarbad, were prominent com¬ 
manders in Shah Mai’s rebel force. The lumbardars of Barout, such 
as Shon Singh and Bud Singh, also cast their lot with the rebels. Out 

Board’s Letter, 12 October 1822, BR, NWP, Proc 22, ibid. 
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of the sixty persons named, no less than twenty were iumbardars 
who had made common cause with Shah MaL There were also the 
cO'sharer of the patti, i.e. hissadar Askaran, and Harjus, hissadar of 
Doghauta, who sided with him and ‘attacked the tehsildar of Sir- 
dauh and village of Daha’. Hargopal of Baraut and Mehir Chand of 
Sirsalee belonged to the same category. But there were also men of 
lesser social standing, such as Caloo and Dilsookli, sons of Shyam 
Singh, a humble ‘Jat inhabitant of Dhokowlee*, who took command 
of the insurgent forces. Again, Rajee of Kandhoura, and Hurdhyal a 
Gujor of Jewahanpur, were followers of Shah Mai but do not seem 
to have been Iumbardars or hissadars.'^ 

Thus Shah Mai had support among the village headmen and small 
zamindars in the area. The term ‘Iumbardars’ referred to a village 
headman with whom an engagement for revenue had been made. In 
fact many village muqaddams functioned as such in an altered con¬ 
text. They were elected by other co-sharers and allowed to collect a 
percentage of the revenue. Through them the state approached the 
cultivators, offered loans and received representations. However 
they too were subjected, like all other petty proprietors, to the 
severities of the fiscal demand and the process of survey and settle¬ 
ment. Asiya Siddiqui has pointed out how these groups were torn 
between the contradictory prospects of economic advancement and 
the loss of their sir lands. Many of them were poor or at best margi¬ 
nally above the level of the rest of the cultivators. On the other hand 
they could in opportune moments use their connections with the 
state to enrich themselves.'* In the days of the rebellion these 
groups, vexed by the state’s revenue demand and interference and 
propelled by their ambition, rallied around Shah Mai. 

Upon the outbreak of the mutiny in Meerut on 10 May 1857 the 
English authority was soon ‘entirely suspended from Barout’, when 
‘a number of cultivators left their fields and took to plundering and 
many old proprietors took the opportunity of acquiring possession 
of their lands*. At this time, on 12 or 13 May, the first act of open 
defiance by Shah Mai was ‘an attack and plunder of a large party of 
Brinjara [Bunjara] Merchants’. He followed this up by an attack on 
the tehsil of Barout and its destruction. After this he was appointed 

Sapte's report: ‘Persons eminent for disloyalty and proposing reward for 
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to a subahdarship by order from Delhi. He consolidated his posi¬ 
tion during May and June, Jat villages like Baoli joining him with 
their cultivating populations.*’ He gained further strength when the 
prisoners of Meerut gaol joined his forces. His rise to power was de¬ 
scribed thus by an official: 

Shah Mull, a Jhat [s/c]... by collecting some bad characters, and get¬ 
ting aid from the rebels at Delhi, had gradually gained strength and 
boldness to attack and plunder the tehselee of Barouth, then to destroy 
the bridge of boats over Jamuna, at Baghput; then, with the assistance 
of a force of mutineers from Delhi, again to destroy the Baghput 
bridge which had been reconstructed by Mr. J. Campbell and was de¬ 
fended by the contingent of the Jheend Rajah . . . and finally, after all 
these successes, to seduce the inhabitants of eighty-four villages, princi¬ 
pally Jats, known as the Chowrassee des from their allegiance to Gov¬ 
ernment and from nothing become the rebel of some importance, col¬ 
lecting and sending supplies to the mutineers at Delhi, and entirely 
stopping the direct communication between headquarters’ camp and 
Meerut and when he was attacked had threatened to raise the whole 
country to the west and northwest. 

Another official wrote of him as ‘a Jat of the Mavway tribe, Gov¬ 
ernor of the purgannah of Barout with the title of Rajah* whose 
control ‘of this and three and four purgunnahs on the left bank of 
Jumna . . . enabled the people and garrison of Delhi to live during 
the siege*. 

These reports underlined the importance of a local leader who, 
unlike Walidad Khan, was not distinguished by lineage, but proved 
to be no less of an obstacle to the counter-insurgency operations. 
His first act of rebellion was the ‘plunder and pillage* of the tehsil of 
Barout and the bazaar of Baghpat, visible symbols of authority and 
wealth. In this he was by no means atypical. But, more than many 
others, he developed a supra-local perception of power and forged 
an alliance beyond his own area. On his own he sent emissaries to 
Delhi to make contact with the rebels there. Allah Dyah, son of 
Nubee Baksh, a Baluchi of Baluchpara, was appointed an officer by 
Shah Mai and sent to Delhi ‘to get help and to bring men to fight* 
against the English. Wazir Khan, the thanadar of Baghpat, also sent 

Sapte to Lowe, 6 December 1858, MCR, F19/1859, UPRA; R.H.W. Dunlop, 
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an arzee to the emperor for the same purpose. Mehtab Khan, son of 
Noor Khan at Baghpat, was yet another contact. These men had 
Triends at Delhi and presented him before the King and it was con¬ 
sequently through these men that Shah Mall was pointed out as a 
man likely to benefit the rebel cause’.^' He disrupted the lines of 
communication between the English forces, mobilized the villages 
within his own territority, and otherwise made himself essential to 
the Delhi rebels for whom his area came to serve as a strategic rear 
and supply base. In return his authority was recognized and legiti¬ 
mized by the emperor. The danger of such supra-local linkages be¬ 
tween a local insurgent and the seat of rebellion in Delhi was not 
lost on Dunlop, who wrote in some alarm: ‘Unless some vigorous 
measures are taken to assist our friends and punish our foes, we 
shall be totally deserted by the mass of people, those still faithful to 
us are becoming disgusted at our apparent apathy, and the mutiny 
and rebellion of today may become a re volution’. 

However, not all the villages in that area were in favour of Shah 
Mai. Before the counter-insurgency operations began in mid-July, 
Williams reported that ‘many of the Jats had declared they would 
not assist him [Shah Mai], on the contrary would help in capturing 
him’.^^ Dunlop mentioned a Rajput village, Deolah, and another 
called Burka, both ‘friendly to the English’, as having been under a 
threat of attack from Shah Mal.^^ In fact Newal Singh, a Rajput of 
Deolah, acted as the principal guide and informant to Dunlop’s 
volunteer force as it moved against Shah Mai on 15 July 1857. Both 
Deolah and Hussaodah paid their kists to the government. Shah Mai 
had taken exception to this and intended ‘to attack and plunder the 
village’ with a force of 3,000 insurgents. How close he was to ex¬ 
ecuting this plan was found out by the English when on 17 July they 
captured the village of Bussowadah (Bussoud), inhabited by Mus- 
salman Juggars, and discovered 8,000 maunds of grain, wheat and 
dal in a ‘large store house collected for the Delhi rebels’. Shah Mai 
had taken shelter in this village the night before and escaped just in 
time. Government troops put all men to the sword and destroyed all 
arms, while ‘two ghazees from Delhi continued fighting desperately 
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in a mosque’. But Shah Mai’s authority was so pervasive that the 
Deolah people refused to touch any of the captured provisions ‘for 
fear of Shah Mai’s vengeance’.^^ The case of Francis Cohen provides 
yet another instance of selective violence against the allies of the En¬ 
glish. Cohen, a tehsildar under Begum Sumru, was ‘a Christian and 
acted a Christian’s part’ in giving shelter to some fugitives from 
Delhi. For this he was punished by the Gujars and the followers of 
Shah Mai who ‘plundered him of 7 and 8000 rupees worth of prop¬ 
erty* and took him prisoner, ‘releasing him on a ransom of 600 
rupees’.^* 

Shah Mai had transformed the bungalow of an officer of the 
irrigation department around the Jumna canal into ‘a hall of justice 
for himself’ and thus appropriated the office of the sarkar for the ex¬ 
ercise of his own authority. He also set up a parallel network of in¬ 
telligence to which Dunlop was obliged to pay a tribute when he 
wrote: ‘The excellence of the intelligence received by the rebels on 
all occasions proves them to have had many friends amongst those 
not committed to rebellion’.As we have noticed, Shah Mai man¬ 
aged to slip away from a surprise attack on Busoudh. After his death 
‘on his person was found a letter from Salek Ram and Lai Muin’ 
who held undivided shares in the village of Painga. They had 
apparently warned him of the impending operation against the in¬ 
surgents and given details about the strength of the army on the 
basis of information ‘picked up ... in Meerut’. These persons were 
caught and hanged as spies. ‘These treacherous rebels and spies 
hanging about the Magistrate’, wrote the commissioner, ‘found out 
the intended attack on Shah Mull and strength of detachment and 
communicated the intelligence to him. The consequence was that 
the small detachment of 129 men had to fight thousands for hours 
and nothing but most determined courage saved the party from des¬ 
truction. The spies were condemned and executed’.^* It was with 
‘agents’ like these that Shah Mai built up an organization at the 
nerve centre of the district authority. They moved in the night from 
village to village ro rally the people against the English, as Dunlop 
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was to recall later.^’ In practice, they functioned as an arm of the re¬ 
bel authority, helping it to distinguish friends from enemies and de¬ 
fend itself from attacks by the latter. 

In the period of the pacification campaign, the government consi¬ 
dered it ‘fair to make a distinction between those who joined the re¬ 
bels at Delhi and Rohilkhand and those who joined with any upstart 
who took the occasion of authority weakened by a military revolt 
and a contest of supremacy raging in the neighbourhood to strive 
for independence’. And by placing Shah Mai and his followers in 
the latter categorythe officials helped to emphasize the political 
character of his revolt. References to ‘the authority weakened by the 
military revolt’, to ‘a contest for supremacy’ and ‘striving for inde¬ 
pendence’ were all indices of that politics as seen from the stand¬ 
point of the rebel’s enemies. Among the latter, Dunlop, a shrewd 
observer, had noticed ‘various symptoms’ showing ‘how rapidly the 
neglect of this part of the district had led to the belief that the British 
rule had terminated for ever’. And as the battle for Delhi continued 
and the fate of the court, which had provided support for Shah Mai, 
hung in balance, ‘the people of the district’, said Dunlop, were ‘in a 
fever of excitement to know whether **their raj'* or ours was to 
triumph’.^* 

The distinction made in these reports between the two contend¬ 
ing authorities, ‘their raj or ours’, speaks of an awareness that went 
beyond the calculus of economic gain and loss and related to a con¬ 
cept of power. However, there are some other aspects of this strug¬ 
gle on which these official statements do not throw much light. 
How did Shah Mai emerge as a leader over these individual villages? 
In the contest for supremacy that was raging in the countryside, 
how was his supremacy established? These are questions which no 
historian on peasant insurrections can ignore. Indeed, two histo¬ 
rians, Eric Stokes and Ranajit Guha, have tried to answer them in 
their works. 

In their respective discussions of Shah Mai both underline the ele¬ 
ments of solidarity and their limits in the insurrection. Stokes lo¬ 
cates the basis of solidarity in ‘factional alignments’. These align¬ 
ments took the form of local groupings involving both territorial 
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and kinship units, such as tappas and khaps, many of which were 
bitterly hostile to each other. Thus Barout was the centre of the 
Salaklain Jats who, under the leadership of Shah Mai and Suraj Mai, 
were actually in the process of renewing their old feuds against the 
neighbouring Ghatwal Jats. It was such clan and territorial linkages 
as well as the tradition of old feuds which, according to Stokes, con¬ 
tributed to Shah Mai’s success in rallying a number of villages. 
Guha argues that ‘the role of territoriality as a positive factor behind 
rebel mobilization’ was clearly demonstrated in the massive jac¬ 
queries triggered off by the mutiny. To him the notion of territor¬ 
iality includes both geographical and social space. In citing numer¬ 
ous cases he puts the emphasis on local dimensions of the targets of 
rebel attack. This localized character of the rebellion also drew its 
sustenance partially from the ‘revolt of particular ethnic masses’. 
The very nature of the distribution of castes and clans in an area 
helped to spread as well as limit an insurgent movement to a par¬ 
ticular zone or particular castes. He cites the case of Shah Mai as a 
typical Gujar rebellion which ‘convulsed the north-western district 
of Uttar Pradesh’. Its specific Gujar character was underlined by 
‘their attack on the Jat villages, who behaved notably in support of 
law and order’.^^ 

There is much truth in both these arguments. In fact there was in¬ 
tense fighting between Jats and Gujars in this area during the 
mutiny and this rivalry determined, to an extent, loyalty and enmity 
towards the government. The Gujar village at Seekree, about sixteen 
miles from Meerut cantonment, took an active part in the disturb¬ 
ances and began to encroach on the land of other villages. The com¬ 
bined forces of three Gujar villages, Seekree, Nugla and Deosa, de¬ 
feated a force of Jats ‘who commenced collecting at the important 
village and bazaar of Begumbad for the purpose of defending them¬ 
selves’. The incident took place on 8 July before the arrival of the 
government forces to save the ‘loyalist’ Jats. The victory of the Gu¬ 
jars was possible because ‘they were better armed, less divided 
among themselves, more habituated in the acts of violence’.^^ 

Here is a clear case of clan alignment and rivalry. But Shah Mai’s 
mobilization cut across these alignments. Although he was himself a 
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Jat—and his successors and next in command were his own 
relatives—the Gujars rallied around him. His army included villa¬ 
gers of various castes. In fact Dunlop> the leader of the counter¬ 
insurgency force, found it difficult to decide whether a village in this 
area was hostile or friendly, irrespective of the caste or clan of its re¬ 
sidents. Thus two hostile villages, Chouparah and Jafarbad, both 
deserted on the approach of his troops, were inhabited respectively 
by Taga Brahmins and Muslim Jaggars. Bussoudah, where Shah Mai 
had his stock of grain, belonged to the J^gars. ‘A goojur village', 
Bichpooree, ‘had taken an active part in all Shah Mall’s misdoings'. 
Dunlop mentioned a sipahi who deserted his ressalah for Shah Mai’s 
army because he was a Mussalman.^® Again, the people of the Gujar 
village, Ahehra, were prominent in an attack on Cohen and actively 
assisted Shah Mai in all his operations, including the plunder of Bar- 
out and Baghput and the destruction of a vital bridge.^* Suraj Mai 
sought help in the Jat village of Sirsalle, while the rebels from Mul- 
lurpore, who were willing to join Shah Mai, were said to have been 
led by ‘one old white-bearded sikh’.^^ 

A clue to the logic of these wide-ranging solidarities may be 
sought in the notion of ‘Chowrasee Des’—a term which occurs 
again and again in Shah Mai’s messages. Williams talked of an 
attempt made by the rebel leader ‘to seduce the inhabitants of 
eighty-four villages, principally jatSj known as Chowrasee Des, 
from allegiance to government’. The villagers from Burka advised 
Dunlop to fly ‘as fast as possible ... as the whole of Chowrasee Des 
was being raised by Shah Mall*. On the night before the latter’s fate¬ 
ful confrontation with the volunteer forces, his emissaries were re¬ 
ported to have ‘traversed every village of Chowrasee Des, calling all 
who could bear arms to assist them and declaring that Shah Mall 
would meet the pale-faced invaders of his territory on the morrow 
and annihilate the entire party or die in the attempt’. And after his 
death Sajjaram tried to rally the Jats of ‘Chowrasee Des’, while it 
was to all of ‘the Chowrasee Des’ that Dunlop addressed his proc¬ 
lamation calling on them to surrender.^® Thus the messages of in- 
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surgency and counter-insurgency were both transmitted on a com¬ 
mon wavelength. 

Chowrasee Des offers us a rare glimpse into rebel perception. 
‘Chowrasee’ or ‘eighty-four’ refers to a tract of country containing 
that number of villages in the occupation of a particular tribe.^’ It is 
a notion associated with clan settlements and the spread of kinship 
linkages over an area among Jats as well as the other castes in Uttar 
Pradesh. The very fact of the growth of hamlets from original vil¬ 
lages and their establishment by junior members of particular clans 
at the time of their expansion in an area might have led to this no¬ 
tion. Each of the principal clans of the Jats in Meerut—the Gath- 
walas, the Baliyans and the Salaklain—had its claim to an area com¬ 
prising eighty-four villages. That area would first be demarcated by 
the khaps. The khap itself was a unit comprising villages, most of 
which were linked with each other by people claiming common des¬ 
cent from the original settlers. Such descent groups formed their 
own thokes based on lineages and tried to restrict the transfer of 
proprietary rights among themselves. When these thokes organized 
themselves into a council for common action, it took the shape of 
the khap. The khap was named after the dominant caste and clan, 
but did not exclude other clans within the village when a common 
decision was taken. A khap could be divided into smaller units like 
ganwands. But its jurisdiction was said to extend over eighty-four 
villages or the Chowrasee, although the actual number could in fact 
be smaller. For example the Baliyan khap had its jurisdiction over 
no more than fifty-four villages, twenty-four having been depopu¬ 
lated and ‘conquered’ by the Pathans. Yet the area was still called 
the ‘Chowrasee’ of the Baliyan khap. It was thus that clan settle¬ 
ment corresponded to territorial space. 

Equally important was the persistence of the notion of Chow¬ 
rasee Des in collective memory. Thus, in Pandit Kaha Rambhat’s 
eighteenth-century chronicle of the Jats of this area, political action 
against outsiders and resistance to the oppression of the state since 
the time of the Delhi Sultanate are often traced to decisions taken at 

The argument in this and the next para is based on H. Elliot, Memoirs on the 
History, Folklore & Distribution of Races of the North West Provinces of India, vol. 
II, ed. J. Beames (London, 1869), pp. 46-7; ibid., Meerut Settlement, p. 191; Gillan, 
p. 10; W. Crooke, The Tribes & Castes of the North Western Provinces and Oudh, 
vol. II (Delhi, 1974), passim-, M.C. Pradhan, The Political System of the Jats of 
Northern India (Bombay, 1966), appx. 2-4. 
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khap council meetings. Baraut, in this chronicle, was mentioned 
again and again as a place where the panchayat met to decide upon 
measures which would be obeyed by the various clans and villages. 
Baoli and Sirsauli were the other villages in which such councils re¬ 
solved on actions against the sultans and the Mughal rulers. What¬ 
ever the reliability of this chronicle, the fact remains that by the late 
eighteenth century the Jats of this area were thinking in terms of 
political units like khaps and describing their memory of common 
actions in the past in terms of those units. The names of the villages 
which were prominent in the chronicle were also important centres 
of rebellion. In the 1830s Elliot noted the existence of the Chow- 
rasee *in almost their pristine integrity’ among the Jat and the Raj¬ 
put communities. He recognized ‘the ceremony of the binding of 
the turbans’ as an important source of prestige and respectability for 
the headmen of the khaps by the members of the Des. Later, de¬ 
cades after the mutiny, other administrators too were to acknow¬ 
ledge the persistence of the notion of designating particular areas 
called Des by the Jats. Thus Shah Mai’s appeal for the defence of 
Chowrasee Des against the intruders relied both on lineage and 
tradition to make itself understandable to the people of his locality. 
For they were aware of the tradition of common action against the 
state even in pre-colonial days. It was therefore possible for the re¬ 
bel leader to summon to his aid the collective memory of a teritorial 
space over which he could claim to wield an authority hallowed by 
tradition. And by the same token the English force could be identi¬ 
fied as tresspassers (‘pale-faced invaders’) violating the sanctity of 
Chowrasee Des, the country of his ancestors and his clan. 

What emerges from our discussion is that there were various 
levels in the mobilization for rebellion. At a primary level a notion 
of community organized along ethnic settlements and an aversion to 
the encroachment of an alien power into this territorial unit deter¬ 
mined the domain of rebel authority. However, that space was not a 
mere geographical notion. It was embedded in a collective con¬ 
sciousness, sustained by clan memory and history, to which the re¬ 
bel appealed. However, in this type of mobilization it was by no 
means certain that each village belonging to the khap would join the 
rebellion. As has been noticed above, Shah Mai, after his escape 
from Busodh, collected his forces by ‘raising village after village’, 
and sixty villages were said to have ‘individually’ joined his forces 
(although many of them withdrew as soon as the victory of the £n- 
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glish was imminent after the fall of Delhi). However, the other 
thokes of Shah Mai’s own village remained aloof. Dunlop, during 
his counter-insurgency operations, noted how some of the villages 
were hostile and others were vacillating or friendly.Thus he found 
Deolah and Hussaodah docile enough to pay up the instalments of 
revenue due to them, while Bulaynee prevaricated, and the Gujar 
village of Bichpoorie, which ‘had taken an active part in all Shah 
Mall’s misdoings’, was considered so hostile as to deserve destruc¬ 
tion. And, again, the village Burka was friendly, while the neigh¬ 
bouring village Manee Ghat, ‘where Shah Mall and some of his prin¬ 
cipal dacoits were assembled’, was certainly not so. Any single fac¬ 
tor such as faction, feuds, clan or caste would therefore not explain 
the variations in rebel mobilization. An understanding of the latter 
must also take into account the perception of conflicts and alliances 
by the participants themselves in terms of their own codes and the 
transformations of symbolic relations within that code. 

On this was grafted the authority of Delhi. Jat clans have earlier 
been known to seek adjustment with the power in Delhi. In our case 
both Shah Mai and the rebel force at Delhi needed each other. Each 
was aware of the other’s strength and importance. And this recogni¬ 
tion was overlaid with an intense hatred to alien rule. The Meerut 
commissioner noticed how even after Shah Mai’s death some of his 
followers continued to show ‘the bitterest animosity against us’, 
how ‘in order to show their hatred’ they dug and ploughed up the 
‘made road as a Feringhee institution’, while, according to Stokes, 
the Jats of Lagoswar and the Chauhan Rajputs of Khair, despite 
their traditional hostility towards each other, combined in ‘their 
hatred to British rule’.^’ This hatred was a rubric that was ever pre¬ 
sent in the rebellion of Shah Mai, and was more clearly focused in 
the events following his death. 

The elimination of Shah Mai was important for the reduction of 
Delhi. The government ‘had promised a reward of 1,000 rupees for 
the apprehension or head of Shah Mall’.'*^ In July the counter¬ 
insurgency operations against him ran into a massive resistance 
from ‘a large crowd of armed men seven thousand in number’, and 
to an official who witnessed it all it appeared as if ‘the whole coun- 

Dunlop to Meerut Commissioner, 26 July 1857, PP, p. 886. 

Williams’ comments on the Amnesty List, FI01/1859, MCR, UPRA: Stokes, 
pp. 192-4. 

« Williams’ Letter, 7 August 1857, PP, p. 885. 
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try was rising; native drums, signal to the villagers to assemble were 
beating in all directions and crowds were seen to be moving up . . / 
Dunlop, who led these operations, was forced to fly from 31ack 
Douglas Shah Mall’ and remarked ruefully that ‘flight from villa¬ 
gers, in whatever numbers, was rather a shock to dignity’, for the 
‘sundry flowers of the rhetoric in which the Hindoostani language 
is rich . . . were gracefully accorded to me by Shah Mali’s men’. He 
narrowly escaped from the charge by Bhagta, the rebel’s nephew, 
and was chased upto Barout. There, in an orchard south of Barout, 
the Khakee Ressalah—as the volunteer force was named—and the 
followers of Shah Mai fought a pitched battle in which the rebel 
leader was killed.'*^ The private who killed the rebel gave a vivid de¬ 
scription. 

I saw; in the distance, two horsemen armed with spears flying from us 
as fast as their horses could take them. 1 put spurs to my horse and 
overtook them after a chase of two minutes. The horseman nearer to 
me whom I never for a moment imagined to be Shah Mall dropped his 
sword at that time, but still retained his spear, the folds of his turban 
were also trailing on the ground. 

The soldier twice shot him in the back. ‘But recovering himself at a 
moment when 1 never fancied he could have risen, he took me at a 
disadvantageous turn and wounded me in two places*. The second 
wound might have proved to be fatal, ‘had 1 not suddenly held the 
spear which he was driving with all his force at me and just at this 
moment Azeem Beg, Sowar came up, thrust him with his spear on 
which he fell swearing and abusing the sowar’.'*'* His body was 
hacked to pieces and the head severed by the order of Parker who 
recognized him. 

Now the head of Shah Mai, the rebel leader, became a symbol. 
To the English this was a great victory and that victory needed to 
be demonstrated. The force marched through the area with two 
symbok of power and authority. As Dunlop wrote: 

We carried on a small silken Union Jack as the banner of the Volun¬ 
teers and on this occasion an ensign also, in the shape of Shah Mali’s 
gory head struck on a long spear. The last was necessary, to prove to 

'*’ For details, see Dunlop, Khakee Ressdah^ pp. 99-106. Dunlop's letter, as in 
hi. 40. William’s report, cited in DG; Meerut, pp. 178-9. 

** Tonnochy to Tyrwhitt, 20 July 1857, PP, p. 888. 
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the country people who knew the sternly resolute features of old ruf¬ 
fian well, that their leader was really dead.^^ 

To the rebel, Shah Mai’s head was a symbol of defiance, an ob¬ 
ject of honour. There were ‘sundry reports of a meditated attack 
by Rajputs and others to recover Shah Mali’s head’. Dunlop’s 
army was under constant threat from insurgents led by Suraj Mai 
and Bhagta, who were raising the countryside. ‘We were followed 
down to the ford by a large body of Mawee Jats who hoped they 
might find an opportunity of taking the head of Shah Mali from 
us*, wrote Dunlop. The rebel died but the rebellion continued. 
Shah Mai’s successors refused to surrender and sided with the re¬ 
bels in Muzaffarnagar, Rohilkhand and Awadh. 

III. Devi Singh 

Devi Singh, a village rebel of Tappa Raya in Mathura, had in his 
biographer his principal enemy, Mark Thornhill, magistrate of 
Mathura, who wrote the biography for future generations ‘as illus¬ 
trative of native habits and of the condition of the country at that 
time*. But the political implication of rural rebellion was not 
altogether lost on even such a biographer. ‘Dayby Sing’s career was 
brief and in its incidents, rather ludicrous’, wrote Thornhill; ‘it 
might have been otherwise. With as small beginnings Indian dynas¬ 
ties have been founded. He was the master of fourteen villages. 
Runjeet Sing commenced his conquests as lord of no more than 
twenty-five’.^* 

Devi Singh’s brief and ‘ludicrous career’ is important for us 
because in his rebellion there was no outside intervention or media¬ 
tion. It was entirely the affair of a peasant community of a small 
area. Raya, which was included in pargana Mat until 1860 and there¬ 
after in pargana Mahaban, was a busy market town at the centre of a 
group of villages. It followed the usual pattern of Jat settlement in 
this area. Raya itself had no arable land. But it was considered ‘as 
the recognised centre of as many as twenty-one Jat villages which 
were founded from it*. The very name of the town was derived from 
that of its founder, Rae Sen, the ancestor of the Jats of Godha clan. 

Dunlop, Khakee ResuUah, pp. 110,112. Dunlop to Meerut Commissioner, 26 
July 1857, PP, p. 887. 

^ Mark Thornhill, The Personal Adventures and Experiences of a Magistrate 
during the Rise, Progress and Suppression of Indian Mutiny (London, 1884), p. 109. 
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It was the Jats of this clan who were the dominant cultivators of this 
area/^ 

The most visible symbol of authority in tappa Raya was an old 
fort built by Jamsher Beg and renovated by Thakur Day a Ram of 
Hathras in the early nineteenth century. The latter’s control over 
this area ended with his subjugation by the English in 1817. Still, his 
family continued to be the dominant magnates in this area and the 
loyalty of Thakur Govind Singh, his son, in 1857 helped the house 
to recover much of its old position.^* During the mutiny Tappa 
Raya had a police station and tehsil. But more important than that, 
it was dominated by the Baniyas. Janaki Prasad, Jamuna Prasad, 
Matilal and Kishan Das were leading mahajans who lived in this 
town. It was their masonry houses that were ‘the most conspicuous 
buildings in that place’, and a ‘large orchard of mango and Jaman 
trees, twenty-two bighas in extent, that adorned the tappa was 
planted by Kisan Das’. Gokul Dass Seth, who headed a list of prom¬ 
inent mahajans made on the eve of the mutiny, lived in Raya, as did 
Nanda Ram, head of the rising Baniya family in the region.'*^ 

The region around Raya was not as fertile as that of Barout. The 
soil varied in quality and irrigation was carried on from wells rather 
than from canals.^® The Jats were the largest group in a population 
devoted exclusively to agriculture. In Mahaban pargana, which in¬ 
cluded tappa Raya and its villages, the Jats cultivated in the 1870s 22 
per cent of sir lands and 35 per cent of the area as occupant ryots 
and tenants-at-will. From the malik Jats to the tenant Jats they culti¬ 
vated 58 per cent of the entire area between themselves. Each clan 
had settled in a compact area: the Ray at had their holdings in Sankh, 
the Dusar in Sonai and the Godhe in Raya. 

The very history of village settlement and the nature of holding 
had strengthened the community and clan feelings. ‘It would seem’, 

F.S. Growse, Mathura, A District Memoir (third edition, 1883), pp. 401-2. All 
the three editions of this work have been used in this essay and references will be 
made hereafter by the author’s name followed by a numeral in parenthesis to indi¬ 
cate the edition used: e.g. Growse (3), p. 86. R.S. Whiteway, Report on the Settle¬ 
ment of the Muttra District (Allahabad, 1879), p. 33. 

Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the North Western Provinces 
of India, vol. viii, Muttra, pt. i (Allahabad, 1884), p. 132. Hereafter Statistical, etc. 

^ Growse (3), p. 402. Also D.L. Drake-Brockman, ed., DG: Mathura, pp. 323- 
4. List of Principal Mahajans and Sahukars in the District of Mathura, BR, 
Mathura, ACR, voL 146, UPRA. 

Drake-Brockman, pp. 278-9; Growse (2), p. 86; Whiteway, p. 32. 
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wrote a settlement officer,^* ‘that all the Jat share-holders. .. are 
really or theoretically descendants of one man, the original founder 
of the estate. As his descendants increased and the cultivation 
around the old site grew, so new colonies of shareholders planted 
themselves in hamlets near their fields separating off their cultiva¬ 
tion but still retaining their share in the ancestral Khera*. Nowhere 
was ‘this tendency of the Jat caste to find new offshoots from the 
parent village as the community grows while at the same time the 
interest in the parent site remains undiminished’ better illustrated 
than in Raya and Sonai. 

Raya had twenty-four estates, covering nearly 12,000 acres. There 
was a group of older settlements comprising fourteen villages called 
Chaudah Taraf. The others were its offshoots. The history of the 
adjoining tappa, Sonai, with its town, Ayra Khera, had similar fea¬ 
tures. It was the recognized centre of eighteen villages. Nain Sin had 
established the khera^ and it was his sons and grandsons who found¬ 
ed the surrounding villages after their name and became the owners 
of new settlements. But the bazar of Ayra Khera remained the joint 
property of the clan and their joint permission was necessary for the 
establishment of any new shop. It was obligatory too that all mem¬ 
bers of the clan should gather at the Phul Dal festival in the month 
of Chait. All of the arable land was occupied by the members of 
Godha subdivision of the Jats.^^ 

Thus in this area community or clan-feeling sustained itself by a 
close correspondence between landholding and clan-settlement. It 
also had tradition, memory and customs to feed on. The khera, 
‘often an uninhabited site’, but ‘still remembered as the one that 
threw out separate villages as colony’,^^ was the most visible symbol 
of a common origin, and attachment to it as the joint property of 
clan leaders the expression of a primordial solidarity. Each area had 
its dominant clan, which again had a local village or town to look 
back upon as the place which their common ancestor was said to 
have founded. Thus, tradition combined with the concentration 
of proprietorship in the hands of a particular clan to generate a 
consciousness that would express itself in any collective action such 
as an insurrection. 

Whiteway, p. 39. 

“ Growse (3), pp. 399-401. 

Statistical, etc. p. 136. 
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The land tenure was a bhaiyachara in perfection. By the 1830s the 
estates had been minutely subdivided into the various pattis and it 
was the pattidars who mattered most to the settlement officers. The 
pattidars were differentiated in terms of ownership. Some could 
own more than 500 bighas of land whereas others did not have more 
than sixty.In the twenty years before the mutiny, however, the 
relations between pattidars and hiswadars had come under strain. 
Stokes has argued that the revenue demand of the state as well as the 
administrative arrangements connected with the settlement opera¬ 
tions were major factors which caused this strain. The settlement 
operations, for instance, were aimed at determining the precise 
ownership of each sharer, although, as J.G. Deedes, the officer on 
the spot in tappa Raya and Sonya pleaded with his superiors, ‘an un¬ 
divided patti or an undivided property in land’, however ‘foreign to 
all European ideas of property’, was ‘well understood by the people 
themselves’, and therefore ‘to make an individual family quarrel and 
divide their patrimony’ could ‘not tend much to the advantage of 
the society’. But the Board insisted on the recording of rights as 
joint proprietorship under ‘the name of the managing and ostensible 
member of the family’ and decided to change the village measure¬ 
ment to a new standard because such a measurement, they thought, 
would be ‘correct and therefore more satisfactory to all’.** 

The inflexibility of the settlements operations was compounded 
by the heavy revenue demand. In his report on the settlement in 
tappa Raya Deedes referred to ‘the over-assessment and the resul¬ 
tant mortgages by which the government demand was provided 
for’. As the revenue demand was in many cases levied ‘with little re¬ 
ference to the capabilities of the estate’, its obvious result was ‘in 
driving away the proprietary cultivator of the soil and eventually 
the loss of government is much greater than would have been incur¬ 
red by granting relief in time, to say nothing of individual misery 
which has been caused by the numerous and repeated transfers’.*^ 

Deedes’ letters, 1 December 1831, 4 February 1832. BR, NWP, 8 March 1833, 
Proc 43, UPSA. 

Macsween to the Board, 9 August 1832, BR, NWP, 8 March 1833, Proc 44, 
UPSA; Deedes to Macsween, 26 November 1832, BR NWP, 8 March 1833, Proc 
47, UPSA. On measurements in Raya and Sonya, see Macsween’s letter, 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1832 & Deedes’ letter, 5 December 1832, BR, NWP, 8 February 1833, Proc 65- 
70, UPSA. 

^ Settlement of Tappa Raya, Deedes’ letter, 4 February 1832, ibid. 
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Moreover Deedes had noted the signs of a depression in the area 
during the 1830s. The loans from the indigo factories had dried up 
since the failure of farms. There was a sharp decline in the price of 
cotton—^from Rs 50 per maund to as little as Rs 20. As Deedes 
observed, ‘the village bohra ceased to make advances and the whole 
pargannah seems in distress’.*^ One of the effects of the depression 
was a substantial decrease in the number of wells in this area which 
was utterly dependent on well irrigation—a decrease related directly 
in the Agra division (and in Mathura district in particular) to a re¬ 
ceding water-level caused by a drought as well as to the ‘want of 
means . . . found in the co-parcener of a bhaiyachara village and in 
the non-proprietary tenant’,^* Indeed by the 1840s the tracts of 
Sonya and Raya had been so reduced ‘partly from drought and part¬ 
ly from overassessment’ that Tyler, a local official, found a decrease 
in revenue demand essential in the former and a revision urgently 
needed in the latter. Yet in Raya the same official kept demands un¬ 
changed in eleven mahals and even increased it in two of them. 
Only six mahals out of nineteen got a minor revision, amounting to 
a mere 2 per cent decrease.^^ Arriving upon the scene on the eve of 
the mutiny, Thornhill was impressed by the consensus that was 
there ‘among the natives . . . both respectable and lower orders’ to 
the effect ‘that the settlement of this district [was] severe’.*® 

In these circumstances the customary resistance of the bhaiya¬ 
chara community to the alienation of its members’ proprietary 
rights in favour of outsiders eroded slowly, over the years, before 
the onslaught of a few moneylender families. Nanda Ram, a petty 
trader who made a fortune from the sale of grains in the famine of 
1838, was one of the first to penetrate into this region by mahajani 
transactions. He acquired a vast property extending over Mat as 
well as several of tappa Raya’s villages—such as Acharu, Chura 
Hansi, Nagal, Gogu, Dhaku and Thana Amar Sing. Again, this 
pargana witnessed the rise of members of the Brahmin family of 
Jagdispore who had started their career as mere pedlars but made 
their fortune—they were moneylenders by profession—as they 

Deedes’ letter, 1 December 1831, ibid. 

** ‘Note on the Decrease in the Number of Wells in the Agra Division’, Selec- 
tionst no. xxiv. 

Whiteway, p. 160. 

“ Thornhill to Unwin, 16 January 1855, Mathura—Revenue. ACR, Proc 14, vol. 
145, UPRA. 
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built up ‘a considerable estate out of lands which for most parts 
they held in mortgage’. Then there was the Brahmin Pachauri 
family of Gokharauli, members of which were sole proprietors of 
many of the villages in pargana Mahaban, while in each of the re¬ 
maining villages of the pargana they owned at least one share, 
however small. This family had all the necessary political connec¬ 
tions. They were traditionally tehsiidars and one of their members, 
Kalyan Singh, was the resaladar major in the 17th regiment during 
1857. Not on a par in social prestige with them, the Baniya called 
Jugal Kisore possessed one of the indigo factories in the town. It 
was to such moneybags that the proprietary rights in so many of 
the bhaiyachara villages of tappa Raya passed during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Dhaku was established by the Dhokala 
Jats. The Jats were the chief cultivating caste. But Jamuna Prasad 
bought the rights of proprietorship in the villages from the descen¬ 
dants of the original settlers. Nagal was established by the Ram 
Singh Jats. Its Jat part was purchased by the baniyas. Tirwa and 
Saras were similarly lost to the Bohras. Acharu’s share was held 
both by Nand Kishore and by Jamuna Prasad, the Baniyas of 
Raya. It is significant that these villages participated in their attack 
on Raya town during the mutiny 

The process of mortgage and transfer was promoted to no small 
extent by administrative measures in the mid nineteenth century. 
Formerly in these bhaiyachara villages regular deeds against mort¬ 
gages were not drawn up, an entry in a Bhai Khata being considered 
sufficient. When the money was paid up, the entry was also cancel¬ 
led in the presence of witnesses. And there was no limit to redemp¬ 
tion: ‘land which has been mortgaged for upwards of 100 years 
being redeemed just as land which has only been in the possession 
of the mortgagee for one year’.^^ However, on the eve of the 
mutiny, legislation was brought to end this custom and a regulation 
introduced for the registration of the transfers and mortgages prior 
to the registration of a decree so that it could be accepted as a valid 
document in the court. As predicted by Wingfield, the act helped 
immensely to strengthen the position of moneylenders, who, thanks 
to their wealth and ‘acquaintance with Civil Courts’, made the most 
of it in order to undermine the bhaiyachara community by mort- 

Growse (1), part n (1874), pp. 86-7. These details are collated from the village 
lists in ibid., pp. 89-104. 

“ Whiteway, p. 43. 
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gages and transfers.^^ No wonder then that during the mutiny the 
moneylenders became the object of popular wrath in this area and 
confirmed, despite Stokes’s arguments to the contrary, that the 
hatred of the Banias was caused by ‘the loss of rights to urban 
moneylender and trader under the pressure of the British land 
revenue system’.^^ 

Thornhill, magistrate of Mathura district at the time, was struck 
by the suddenness with which the rural jacqueries began: ‘The news 
of the insurrection and the proclamation of the king of Delhi had 
now become known among the native population, the country im¬ 
mediately became disturbed . . . The news of the mutiny had spread 
with great rapidity and the whole country had risen almost instan¬ 
taneously’. And he went on to say, ‘A month before the country 
had been in profound tranquility; the sudden change to the anarchy 
without any apparent cause was very extra-ordinary and is a matter 
of the attentive consideration of the government’.^^ 

To him the intensity and swiftness of the rebellion and the break¬ 
down of authority in the countryside was a thing beyond compre¬ 
hension. Nevertheless he attempted to describe a pattern. Thus: 
*Kuar Dildar Ali Khan, a large Zamindar in Pargannah Mat was 
murdered by his villagers; on the 23rd May Omrow Bahadoor a re¬ 
lative of his who had estates in the Purgannah Noh Jheel had been 
besieged in his house; . . . several other murders were committed 
and other outrages, the particulars of which I do not remember’. 
And, the narrative continued, ‘the whole district was in anarchy. 
The police and revenue establishments were everywhere ejected or 
if permitted to remain, allowed to remain on mere sufferance; the 
buniahs were plundered, new proprietors were ejected and mur¬ 
dered and the King of Delhi proclaimed . . Apparently, in the 
perception of the local guardian of law and order, there was nothing 
in the unfolding scene of a mighty rural upsurge except a general¬ 
ized lawlessness which obliterated for him the individuality of the 
rebels and the specificity of the rebellion. 

For us, however, these specificities are important as a guide to the 
social tensions in the area. Dildar Khan, for instance, had his estates 


Wingfield to Taylor, 2 January 1854, BR, Mathura, ACR, vol. 144, UPRA. 
^ Stokes, ch. vii passim. 

" Thornhill to Harvey, 10 August 1858, NE, paras 5 and 22. 

^ Ibid., paras 10 and 19. 
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in Bhadanwara.^^ It seems that he was trying to consolidate his posi¬ 
tion by ejecting a large number of proprietors and thus came into 
conflict with the Jats. Harvey described him as 'an opulent but 
overbearing and unpopular Zamindar’ who had ‘met his end at the 
hand of his own dependants and neighbours’. This incidentally was 
the first jacquerie in Mathura district, and its seat was the pargana to 
which Raya belonged. 

Thornhill and his forces remained at Raya for some days ‘tran- 
quilising the country’. All round him there was evidence of a col¬ 
lapse of British authority: ‘in a circle of a few miles about five or six 
zamindars had declared themselves independent, assumed the title 
of Rajah and proclaimed the King of Delhi . . . the impression that 
the English rule had ceased was universal'.*'^ The cessation of the ex¬ 
isting authority was part of a general belief in rural areas. Dunlop 
had noticed the same in Meerut. Thornhill was to recollect later on 
how this belief was linked in popular imagination with the hope for 
an alternative authority in the form of a restoration of the Mughal 
emperor: ‘Their talk was all about the ceremonial of the palace, and 
how it would be revived ... As I listened, I realised as I had never 
done before, the deep impression that the splendour of the ancient 
court had made on the popular imagination, how dear to them were 
its traditions and how faithfully, all unknown to us they had pre¬ 
served them’.^’ Thus the overthrow of colonial authority helped to 
rekindle an old tradition that got its verbal expression in proclama¬ 
tions in the name of the Mughal emperor. The idea of replacing the 
alien Raj by one that was the people’s own—^be it located in Delhi 
or nearer home at the seat of a rural insurrection—was very much in 
the air. It was in this context of political turmoil and high-pitched 
popular imagination that the revolt at tappa Raya broke out some¬ 
time between the end of May and early June. 

The uprising, it has been stated, began with an attack on the 
township by the leading zamindars and the residents of the Chow- 
dah Taraf, i.e. the core villages surrounding Raya. The zamindars of 
Acharu Laru named Dhani Ram and Sesh Ram (Sriram), Hulasi, 
Sawae and Akbar of Saras, and Chain Sukh, Jat lumbardar of Tirwa, 


Growse (1), part ii, p. 72; M. Thornhill to G.F. Harvey, 10 August 1858; NE, 
para. 22. 

NEt para. 22. Emphasis added. 

Thornhill, Personal Adventures, p. 7. 
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were the persons prominent in the raid/® The role of the Chowdah 
Taraf on this occasion was particularly significant. ‘The fourteen 
villages had in times gone by, formed a single estate’, wrote Thorn¬ 
hill. He added 

During the half century of our rule they had been sold and resold, and 
the proprietors reduced to the condition of mere cultivators. But they 
still held the tradition of their former supremacy and looked forward 
to the time when they might recover it. On the breaking out of the 
mutiny that time seemed to them to have arrived, and they hastened to 
avail themselves of it. In each village they rose and turned on the new 
owners; of these most fled, the rest fought. In these fights Dayby Sing 
came to the front. . . . Eventually, Dayby Singh’s fellow caste-men 
obtained the victory, re-established themselves in their ancient posi¬ 
tion, and this done, Dayby Sing elected himself as their Rajah. 

It was thus that a peasant king was made, deriving his authority 
from an age-old tradition of the Jats. That tradition asserted itself in 
the colour of the yellow dress Devi Singh put on as the insignia of 
his new status, ‘yellow among the Hindoos being the sign of royal¬ 
ty’, and even in the language used by fellow-villagers in addressing 
him (as Thornhill was amused to remark) ‘with the usual string of 
adulatory epithets which Eastern etiquette demands’, such as ‘the 
lord of beneficence, the source of wealth . . . the supporter of the 
poor . . . the great Rajah Dayby Singh, monarch of the fourteen vil¬ 
lages, the victorious in war’. But, although the sanction behind the 
raja of Raya was a tradition much older than the idioms and institu¬ 
tions of politics introduced by the Raj he had subverted, he had to 
rely on some of those institutions for the exercise of his authority. 

On entering the town, Dayby Sing proceeded to the school-room, a 
building lately erected by our Government. In this he established his 
headquarters . .. He then constituted a government of his own, which 
he formed on the English model. He appointed a Board of Revenue, a 
Supreme Court of Judicature, a Commissioner, a Magistrate and a Su¬ 
perintendent of Police. For this last office he did not consider any of 
his own people properly qualified; so he sent a message to the late in¬ 
cumbent begging him to return and promising him an increase of sal¬ 
ary. 

In modelling his own government thus on the very structure of 
authority he aimed at destroying, Devi Singh demonstrated very 

^ Growse (2), Village Lists. 

This and all other direct quotations in the rest of this section are taken from 
Thornhill, Personal Adventures, pp. 100-9, unless otherwise mentioned. 
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clearly indeed the historic limitations of the insurgent consciousness 
of his time. The rebel had not yet found his way to his own 
world. 

Within such limitations the new regime appears to have settled 
down to a fairly well-defined, if simple, administrative routine. 
According to Thornhill, Devi Singh would come to the town at 
dawn every day, take his seat at his headquarters in the schoolhouse, 
receive petitions, hear complaints and dictate despatches. ‘This 
done, he devoted the rest of his day to plundering the Bunniahs 
which he did very deliberately, all the town assisting’. Settling 
accounts with the moneylenders was perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of this insurrection. Indeed this turned out to be the primary 
expression of the new regime’s coercive powers—its powers to 
judge and to punish. Every morning a Baniya would be brought to 
trial before the raja, cross-examined, entreated to declare his hoard¬ 
ings, and surrender bonds and mortgage deeds. He would be let off 
if his response was found satisfactory. Otherwise he would be ‘put 
to the torture’, but apparently without any excessive severity, for 
Thornhill testifies to having ‘found no case where any Bunniah had 
been seriously hurt’. 

It was not corporal punishment but pillage that was used by Devi 
Singh to reduce the moneylenders of Raya. Their shops as well as 
houses were subjected to this particular form of violence. ‘Every 
shop was completely plundered and not only plundered but wreck¬ 
ed. The doors were torn out, the verandahs pulled down, thejloors 
dug up, and also great holes dug in walls. Whatever was worth 
carrying off had gone to the villages, the rest lay in the street. The 
roadway was covered with torn account-books, broken bottles, 
fragments of jars and boxes, besides the debris of the floors and 
verandahs’. The dwelling-houses fared even worse. ‘In the search 
for hidden treasures the smaller ones had been nearly pulled to 
pieces; all of them were more or less reduced to ruins’. Such disci¬ 
plinary proceedings would usually terminate in the release of an 
offending Baniya, for ‘like a cobra deprived of its poison bag, with¬ 
out his documents he was considered harmless’. 

It was with pillage that the insurrection had started, when accord¬ 
ing to a barqandaz of the local thana, ‘carts laden with salt and 
gram’ were plundered by a crowd of 1,000 men in tappa Raya.^^ 

” Cf. Guha, pp. 75—6. 

” Deposition of Dindar Khan, Barqandaz of Thana Raya, FSUP, v, pp. 695-6. 
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And pillage, that ‘quintessential aspect of insurgency’/^ continued 
to articulate the violence of the people in its most radical form under 
Devi Singh’s authority. More than any other it was indeed this col¬ 
lective action that effectively mobilized the masses around his pow¬ 
er base. For the highly popular character of the attacks on the 
moneylenders is clearly attested by Thornhill: ‘When Dayby Singh 
advanced to call them to account he had with him the sympathies of 
the entire population’, and the raja plundered their shops and 
houses ‘very deliberately, all the town assisting’. 

But Devi Singh did not reckon with the strength of the empire. 
To him the colonial state was a local affair and ‘having driven out 
the police he thought he had overthrown our government’. This 
want of maturity, perhaps historically inevitable, was soon to cost 
him his life and his little kingdom. For the audacity of the armed 
peasantry, roused en masse to settle accounts with the Baniyas—the 
element of local society still loyal to the Raj in 1857—and Devi 
Singh’s expressed intention to drive Thornhill, the district magis¬ 
trate, out of his refuge in an opulent banker’s house in Mathura city, 
prompted the latter to make an example of Raya. On the arrival of 
the Kotah contingent from Agra to free him from a state of virtual 
seige, he led it into an attack on the rebel village on 15 June, where he 
seized Devi Singh and Sri Ram and hanged them. That marked the 
end of the short-lived counter-Raj in tappa Raya and the beginning 
of the restoration of colonial authority in the area by early 
November. 

‘Dayby Sing’s career was brief, and in its incidents rather ludic¬ 
rous’, wrote Thornhill in concluding his reminiscences of the village 
raja. This condescension followed to no mean extent from his dis¬ 
covery of the utter ordinariness of his adversary. He was ‘a very 
ordinary-looking man’ who, when captured by the counter¬ 
insurgency forces, was hardly distinguishable from the other 
peasants; the seat of his power was ‘an ordinary village, large and 
very ugly, a mere collection of mud huts closely huddled together’; 
the only document of state that fell into the hands of his captors was 
a letter from a fellow-villager that ‘reported only the purchase of a 
few pennyworths of pepper and about an equal amount of sugar and 
vegetables’. But it is precisely in such ordinariness, scorned by the 
administrator turned historian, that the student of Indian history 

Guha, p. 156. 

DG: Mathura, p. 217. Statistical^ etc., p. 169. 
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must learn to identify and acknowledge the hallmark of a popular 
rebel leadership—a leadership which, even when it stands at the 
head of the masses in a struggle, bears on it all the marks of its em¬ 
ergence out of the ranks of the masses themselves. 


IV. Gonoo 

Like the high farming areas of the Doab, the tribal areas of Chota- 
nagpore too were affected by the rebellion of 1857. But here the 
sepoy element was marginal. The tribal people and their chiefs pro¬ 
vided the main thrust of revolt against the government. However, 
once the insurrection gathered momentum the chiefs fell behind and 
an initiative began to grow from below. Gonoo, a Kol, was an 
ordinary cultivator in Singhbhum. The events of 1857 made him a 
rebel leader. The lowliest in terms of social status among our rebel 
characters, he is the least known to us. The material I have on him is 
scarce and fragmentary. 

Singhbhum was divided by the river Samjai. The southern side of 
the river happened to be directly under British rule whereas the 
northern side was a part of the feudatory estate of the raja of Pora- 
hat and divided among various members of his family. However, 
the latter exercised only a loose authority over the ordinary inhabi¬ 
tants. The Larka Kol were organized into the militia of the feuda¬ 
tory chiefs and claimed a share of the booty from plunder and con¬ 
quest as their remuneration. The raja on his part was satisfied with 
the nominal acceptance of his sovereignty by them and extracted no 
rent from them as cultivators.^*’ 

For the Kols the functional unit of their society was their village 
and clan. In the Kolhan estate the villages happened to be communi¬ 
ties of corporate owners, and zamindari and the other intermediate 
tenures were but a superimposition.The Kols’ right to their land 
was as immutable as their relation with their clan. ‘According to 
their theory’, wrote Dalton, ‘dispossession for generations can no 

L.S.S. O’Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers: SmghbhHtn, SaraikeUa and Khar- 
sawan (Calcutta, 1910), p. 10. S.R. Tickell, 'Memoirs on Hodesam Improperly cal¬ 
led Kolehan’, Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. ix, part ii, 1840, pp. 689- 
700. E.T. Dalton, 'The Kols of Chotanagpore*, Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society of London, vol. vi (London, 1867), pp. 10-12. 

T.S. Macpherson, Final Report on the Operations for the Preparation of a 
Record of Rights in Pargana Porahat, Dist. Singhbhum (Calcutta, 1908), p. 83. 
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more annul their rights in land than it can extinguish ties of their 
blood’/* 

The Kols had two institutions—(!) Manki and Moonda^ and (2) 
Killi. A moonda was the chief of his village, but he was merely pri¬ 
mus inter pares and did not hold any special tenure. A group of such 
villages, usually seven to twelve in number, formed a peer or a Flo 
unit. The leader of this group was called ‘manki’. A manki was 
probably ‘a lineal descendent of the leading settler in the chief vil¬ 
lage in the group’. He might also have functioned as a military chief 
to organize the armed people for the raja and maintain a link with 
him on behalf of the villages. However, his rights were not very 
different from those of ordinary subjects, and according to a know¬ 
ledgeable officer, ‘in the interior of the Kolhan, there had been, be¬ 
fore the advent of the British, no acknowledged head or any king’.^ 
Most of these villages conformed to the killis or clans who chose a 
particular area and settled there. 

After the Kol insurrection of 1831 the colonial government took 
away fifteen peers from the Porahat king, and, along with eleven 
other peers, brought the southern Kolhan under its rule, leaving the 
northern part under the rajas. In this estate the government formal¬ 
ized the position of the mankis and the moondas, who were entrusted 
with the duty of revenue collection and the general superintendence 
over law and order in lieu of a commission. They became a func¬ 
tionary of the government and bound themselves by an oath taken 
to that effect before the agent to the Governor-General. The oath 
ran as follows: that they would not receive or obey ‘any order’ ver¬ 
bal or written, of any rajah or any zamindar or any of their sub¬ 
ordinates’. This amounted to a transfer of their allegiance to a new 
authority. Hereafter in the selection of a manki his local influence 
would be considered, but the final right of selection lay with the 
government—^which could exclude anybody thought to be unfit.*® 

In these peers the government fixed a tax on each cultivator at the 
rate of eight annas for every plough. Between 1844 and 1850 it made 

Dalton, ‘The K.ols’, p. 21. 

^ Macpherson, pp. 14, 108-9; O’Malley, pp, 173-4; J.A. Craven, Final Report 
on the Settlement of the Kolhan Government Estate, District Singhbhum (Calcuna, 
1898), p, 29. 

P.C. Raychaudhuri, ed., Singhbhum Old Records (Patna, 1958), pp. 54-5. 
Also see K.K. Basu, ‘Eaiiy Administration of the Kol Peers in Singhbhum and 
Bamanghati’, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Researdi Society (Sept.-Dec. 1956). 
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several attempts to increase the assessment paid by the killis and to 
estimate the lands actually cultivated. Such official interventions 
‘had the effect of making the Koles restless*. So the mankis made a 
compromise by agreeing to pay one rupee instead of eight annas and 
the government promised to make no enquiry and levy no new tax 
for a period of twelve years. This fiscal adjustment relieved the 
headmen of the task of sending annual reports on the acreage of cul¬ 
tivation and enabled them to impose assessments on their ryot 
according to their own judgement. But the compromise was not un¬ 
attended with the usual threats. A recalcitrant moonda refusing to 
pay the higher rate would not obtain pattahs and villages refusing to 
comply would be assessed strictly. It was also considered ‘prudent’ 
that military presence in the area should be strengthened ‘against ev¬ 
ery possible contingency’. By this combination of compromise and 
threat the revenue was already doubled before 1857. Between 1837 
and 1852 the amount had risen gradually from Rs 5,108 to Rs 8,523, 
but the figure for 1854 was Rs 17,000.** 

There is no doubt that this assessment was light in comparison to 
that of other regions, and led the English officials to believe that the 
revolt of 1857 in Chotanagpore was merely an expression of the in¬ 
nate fighting nature of the Larka Kols. What they failed to acknow¬ 
ledge was that the very presence of the colonial power and its 
attempt to tinker with the traditional institutions had created a new 
situation. The writen oaths, annual visits by the commissioner, in¬ 
sistence on the regular payment of tax, the attempts to increase the 
rate of assessment and to change the mode of assessment had led to 
the development of a structure much stronger and more formal than 
that of the older segmentary authority. The traditional mankis and 
moondas had become revenue collectors as well as police func¬ 
tionaries on behalf of the government. As a result around 1857 the 
mankis were a divided group: a large number of them tried to up¬ 
hold their older loyalties whereas quite a few looked up to their new 
masters. In fact, it is reported that in 1857 only those Kols who 
‘had in former times been retained by the rajah of Porahat’ joined 
the rebellion.*^ Again, the sanction of the mankis’ power lay within 
the community. By giving them some police powers the colonial 
state entrusted them with the task of punishing such newly defined 
‘crimes’ as witch-hunting, which were in fact a part of traditional 

*’ Raychaudhuri, pp. 40-5, 48-9. 

O'Malley, p. 40. 
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practice in Singhbhum.*^ Altogether, it was the attempt made by the 
colonial regime to intervene in the traditional institutions of the Kol 
and thereby to disrupt older communal ties which prepared the 
ground for the conflicts of 1857 in this area. 

The rebellion began in Chotanagpore with the mutiny of the 
Ramgarh batallions. But the mutineers were opposed by the Kols 
who looked upon the plundered treasury as their own and resented 
its appropriation by the sepoys.*^ Meanwhile, the traditional rivalry 
between the chiefs of Porahat and Khursawan surfaced at this junc¬ 
ture, and Arjun Singh, maharaja of Porahat, who was to play so 
confusing a part in the struggle just begun, ‘appeared on the 
scene. . . vacillating. . . at one moment acting the part of a loyal 
feudatory and doing good work for government and the next in re¬ 
bellion, leagued with the sepoys he had just been opposing’.*^ While 
he vacillated, pressure built up from below for action. Juggo Dewan 
and his supporters were preparing for a showdown. A proclamation 
appears to have been issued in the king’s name but without his con¬ 
currence. The arrow of war, that traditional method of transmission 
of war-like messages, began to circulate, defying the warnings 
issued by the English to the mankis against its use.*^ On 20 Novem¬ 
ber the king was attacked and fled. Juggo Dewan, thought to have 
been responsible for the attack, was summarily executed by the au¬ 
thorities in the centre of the bazaar at that place ‘and his body was 
left exposed until dark’. By that time ‘the character of the Mutiny 
. . . had entirely changed’, as an official observed, and ‘the Sepoy 
element had disappeared’.*^ The mutiny of the Ramgarh battalions 
was transformed into a rebellion of the Kols. 

** Ricketts had noted how the mankis and moondas were reluctant to report the 
cases of witch-hunting because, to the community, it was no crime. H. Ricketts, 
Report on the District of Singhbhum, 1854, Selections from the Records of the Ben¬ 
gal Government, no. 16, para 107. 

E.T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872; reprint Delhi, 
1978), p. 183. 

** F.B. Bradley-Birt, Chotanagpore, A Little Known Province of the Empire 
(London, 1903), p. 220. 

^ Dalton to Lushington, 30 Sept. 1859, JP, 27 October 1859, Proc 167, WBSA, 
para. 14. Deposition of Dubroo, son of Sikur, resident of Mouzah Kossee, Purgun- 
nah Colehan, JP, WBSA. Birch’s letter, 23 November 1857, PP, 625-8. W. Crooke, 
‘Secret messages and symbob used in India’, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re¬ 
search Society, vol. v, part iv, Dec. 1919. 

Bradley-Birt, p. 225. 
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Out of this process of transformation Gonoo emerged as a leader. 
His own perception of that process was recorded thus in his testi¬ 
mony at his trial: 

The whole country was in revolt.. . All the moondahs and mankis 
went to the Rajah; I was with them. The Rajah asked us what we were 
going to do. We replied that the Sahibs have run away and you are 
now our ruler, we will hold to you. Afterwards, the Rajah called us 
and said see 1 have been hunted from Chuckradherpore and Porahat 
and am now obliged to live in jungles. What will you do? Will you 
fight for me? We said we would fight and swore to do so. Then he 
assembled all the Bhutyas and Dhorrowas and gave their pay and arms 
and an army was collected and we went to Ajoodiah with the intention 
of fighting with Chuckdher Singh of Seraikellah [the traditional rival of 
the Raja of Porahat].** 

Apparently the initiative came from below. The people, headed by 
their chiefs, appealed to the raja to perform his traditional role as a 
leader of the whole people at a time when the belief had gained 
ground that the authority of the English had vanished and all the 
older ties between king, headmen and people had been revived. The 
raja on his part asked the subjects for their support and, on obtain¬ 
ing that, ordered armed action to begin. The will of the people thus 
merged with royal consent, inaugurating the rebellion as a project of 
the entire community. 

Dalton described Gonoo as ‘the most active adherent of the ex¬ 
rajah of Porahat amongst Singhbum or Larka Kols and the principal 
agent in spreading disaffection amongst them and the leader of the 
men of that tribe’. One witness testified that ‘during the disturb¬ 
ances of 1857 he was the leader of all the Hoes from Kolehan who 
joined the rajah’, and another that ‘his name was in everybody’s 
mouth*. And according to the manki of Barpeer, the Kols who 
opposed the Enghsh army at Seringsaraghaut ‘acted under Gonoo’s 
orders’.*’ 

It is as a leader of the Barpeer Kols that Gonoo first made his 
name. He was an inhabitant of Jyunteegarh in Barpeer. This area 
had a tradition of rebellion, and was, according to Dalton, ‘one of 
the most disaffected Peers during the disturbances’.’° Here, by all 
accounts, Gonoo mobilized the community: ‘the people all ack- 

"* Gonoo's Testimony, JP, May 1864, Proc 30-31, WBSA. 

** Dalton’s letter, IS March 1864, and Evidence of Rainse and Konka, ibid. 

Dalton to Lushington, 6 September 1859. JP, 29 September 1859, para 4, Proc 
55, WBSA. 
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nowledged him as a leader’.^^ As he was to recall later: . . the rajah 
sent emissaries to Buntrea and Barpeer to collect men ... I had 
come to the Bar Peer and heard from the Kols that they had defe¬ 
ated the sahibs . . . Then all the Mankees and Moondahs determined 
to fight again . . . and we assembled at Seringsara Ghat’.’^ 

However, it was at Koordiha that Gonoo established his author¬ 
ity as one of a triumvirate (the others being Raghu Deo and Sham 
Kurran) who had, for all practical purposes, taken over control 
from Arjun Singh when the latter found refuge there after the fall of 
Porahat. Here the raja was virtually a prisoner in the custody of the 
rebel army dominated by the Barpeer Kols. He ‘had no intention of 
opposing the Sahibs . . . but the others used to abuse him for this 
and say that they will fight’. His feeble-mindedness made him sus¬ 
pected as well as despised by the rebels. He was ‘always attended by 
the nugdees (armed guards) placed to look after him’, and was ‘sub¬ 
jected to great indignities by the people and no one showed him any 
respect or minded what he said’.^^ 

As one of the supreme command of the rebel forces whose au¬ 
thority had replaced the raja’s, Gonoo was involved in disciplining 
traitors and informers. The official policy of making mankts into 
local agents of the colonial administration had its allurements; a 
number of them worked as spies and informers to provide the reg¬ 
ime with intelligence against the insurgents. Raghu Deo and Gonoo 
were anxious to wipe them off. Buddo Mahato was killed on an 
order from them because ‘he was suspected of being a Meriah [a spy 
and go between]’.’^ 

Gonoo is also known to have used the threat of collective vio¬ 
lence in order to enforce co-operation from vacillating elements 
within the tribal community. The testimony of the manki of 
Chynepore peer, which remained loyal to the government, offers an 
interesting example in this respect. 

I am the mankee of Chynepore Peer ... He came to my village after 
burning Chynepore with a force of coles. There was then in the village, 
a lot of suggars laden with the provision for Chuckerdherpore. 
The buUock-drivers had fled when they heard of the burning of 

Evidence of Bhogwan, JP, May 1864, Proc 3Q-31, WBSA. 

” Gonoo’s Testimony, ibid. 

” Depositions of Anadhee and Muddo, JP, 27 October 1859, WBSA. 

** Depositions of Dhunno, Sreedhar Mahato, and Madho, JP, ibid. Examination 
of Singa, JP, 11 August 1859, Proc 62-63, WBSA. 
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Chynepore ... he ordered me to collect cattle to yoke in saggars. He 
threatened to burn the villages if cattles and coolies were not provided. 
So to save the village I gave them both ... A very large body of insur¬ 
gents were with Goono on this occasion. They filled the village and 
were in every house demanding food and drink. Goono was their lead¬ 
er. They all said so, I had not seen Goono before but they said this is 
Goono our leader. Don't you know him and what he will do to you if 
you disobey.’* 

‘Gonoo our leader’. To be designated thus, Gonoo had to come a 
long way from his humble beginnings. His father Mata was the 
moonda of village Chonpattea of Barpeer. Gonoo was a pupil of 
Chybasa school, ‘but when he left the school’, said an acquaintance 
who knew him from his childhood, *he became poor and took to 
evil ways, thieving and the like’. And yet another man of his tribe 
spoke of his murky background: ‘He bore a bad character. His 
father died in jail for rebellion. His brother was hanged’.*^ 

It was not unusual for a ‘bad character’ to emerge as a leader in 
the course of a peasant revolt. In the Santal hool Domon Dakait had 
been transformed into Domon Darogah, and as recently as in the 
1970s the dacoit Rameshwar Ahir had become Sadhu Rameshwar, 
the legendary peasant leader of Bhojpur.’^ The same process which 
had transformed the sepoy rebellion into an uprising of the masses 
in Chotanagpore was also what transformed a poor Kol who had 
taken to ‘evil ways’. The talpatras, seized by Birch in Kordiha, with 
their references to the emperor of Delhi, to Nana Sahib and Koer 
Singh, registered a dim awareness of this process among the tribal 
population of Singhbhum and a vague expectation of help from 
those quarters.’* It was the displacement of authority both at the 
supra-local level of the colonial regime and at the local level of the 
Porahat raj that helped to generate among the rebels the sense of an 
alternative authority and invest a law-breaker from a family of law¬ 
breakers with a new legitimacy for his role as a leader. However, 
even that legitimacy had to justify itself in the name of that very au- 

** Deposition of Chumro, JP, May 18M, WBSA. 

^ Evidence of Konka and Martum, ibid. 

For a discussion of Domon Darogah’s career, see Guha, pp. 95-7. For Ramesh¬ 
war Ahir, see K. Mukherjee and R. Jadav, Bhojpur: Naxaltsm in the Plains of Bihar 
(Delhi. 1980), pp. 73-8. 

** For these talpatras see Appendix A: Abstract translation of the letter writings 
on the tdMeaves found in the village of Koordiha by L.T. Birch, JP, 27 October 
1859, WBSA. 
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thority which the rebellion was busy undermining. In the days of 
the insurrection Gonoo was said to have constituted himself as 
'chief of Singhbhum’, and, ‘styled as a mankee’, he 'rode about on a 
horse’. But he claimed to derive the authority that went with such 
title and carriage from no other source than the raja himself. ‘He 
came to my house’, said a witness at his trial, ‘with a writing on tal- 
pat which he said was an order from the Rajah and he asked us if we 
[would] obey it and collect men’. And he told someone else that ‘he 
had been appointed sardar in Singhbhum by the Rajah and the Ra¬ 
jah had invested him with a turban and given a horse’. When Gonoo 
described himself to his captors as ‘not a leader’, but as ‘a mere fol¬ 
lower of the Rajah’, he was not trying to evade responsibility for his 
actions, but expressing in his own words the authentic limitations of 
his political consciousness as a typical Kol rebel of his time. 

V. Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah 

Unlike Devi Singh or Gonoo, Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah is well 
known to the historian. He was one of a number of maulvis who fi¬ 
gured prominently in the rebellion of 1857. Among these there were 
celebrities like Maulvi Liaqat Ali of Allahabad and Fa^l Huq 
Khairabadi of Delhi and Awadh, as well as lesser known ulema and 
maulvis whose names occur in the lists of proclaimed offenders 
drawn up by the British administrators for their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions in Aligarh or Bulandshahr or in the towns and qasbahs of 
Rohilkhand. Indeed their role was so suspect that the authorities 
made up a list indicating the behaviour of maafi landholders in 
each district of the North-Western Provinces during the mutiny. In 
view of this it may be quite in order here to discuss the career of the 
Maulvi of Fyzabad as an aid to our understanding of the popular 
movements of that time. 

The Maulvi was a member of a grandee family of Carnatic. Edu¬ 
cated in Hyderabad, he became an itinerant preacher when he was 
very young. It is said that he travelled widely and visited Arabia, 
Iran and even England. His spiritual preceptor was Mehrab Shah, a 
pir of Gwalior. He passed through several places in Rajputana and 
northern India preaching jehad against the English. In November 
1856 he was in Lucknow and attracted large crowds to meetings 
where, according to a local newspaper, he called for jehad against 
the government. He was soon forced out of the city by the kotwal, 
who prohibited the public from seeing him and restrained his move- 
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ments. A contemporary account describes him as a Sufi from Agra, 
who had a thousand disciples and rode in a palanquin, with a drum 
beaten in front and a line of his followers bringing up the rear. His 
disciples swallowed burning charcoals before the crowds, for those 
who did so would, according to the Maulvi, bring forth fire tomor¬ 
row and go to heaven after death. Among the people he was called 
‘Danka Shah’ or ‘Naqara Shah’, the Maulvi with the drum. And ‘the 
city was full of uneasy news’. 

From Lucknow the Maulvi came to Fyzabad where he settled in 
the serai of the town with his entourage and began to draw large 
crowds. The authorities suspected ‘that there was an evident inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Faqir to raise a riot and dissension among the 
people’. An officer sent to contact him ‘found the road, the entrance 
and interior of the Suraee very much crowded’. Asked to disarm 
himself, ‘the Faqir said he could not and would not give up his arms 
as he had received them from his Peer’. On the request to leave 
the town he replied that he would go away at his leisure. On 17 
February the officer, with a group of soldiers, arrested the Maulvi 
after a clash in which the latter was wounded and three of his 
disciples were killed. 

The activities of the Maulvi had been taking place in an atmos¬ 
phere of tension and apprehension. The talk of a war of jehad 
against the English was very much in the air since the deposition of 
Wajid Ali Shah. Then on 8 June 1857 the irregular cavalry and na¬ 
tive infantry^ rose, and the Maulvi, who was not without his suppor¬ 
ters even in jail, was freed and elected a leader by the mutineers.'®’ 
He led the rebel forces, the 22nd Native Infantry, from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow, On 20 June the decisive battle at Chinhat took place and 
Sir Henry Lawrence was defeated. The Maulvi ‘fought stubbornly’ 
and was wounded in the foot.'®^ It is to be noted that it was mainly 
the sepoys and the lower class who were involved in this crucial bat¬ 
tle. A contemporary witness described their activities thus after 
Lucknow was taken: 

” Iqbal Husain, ‘Lucknow between the Annexation and the Mutiny’ (Mimeo, 
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At first, the shuhdas and other rifraffs of the town reached there early 
in the morning and plundered whatever they could lay their hands on. 
Suddenly, one of the shuhdas of Roomi Darwaza reviling his own men 
(shuhdas) said, ‘Do not indulge in plundering. Draw the cannons and 
place them, in position at Machhi Bhawan [the old fort of Lucknow]. 
Gird up your loins and fight. This will give us a good name. People 
will say “how bravely a debased class of people stood gainst such a 
great enemy” Everyone agreed and got ready to fight.' 

In caking the initiative the lower orders sensed a pride which was 
denied to them in ordinary times. Insurrection, they felt, was a mo¬ 
ment when they could behave like the great and could challenge the 
great. They encircled the Bhawan and shelled it, forcing the English 
to evacuate it at night. On 2 July the shuhdas entered the palace, 
where they were joined by ‘other rifraffs . . . from the different 
quarters of the city’, and pillage went on until the evening. The 
popular excitement was described as below by an upper-class obser¬ 
ver: 

Encouraged by their unexpected success the debased shuhdas com- 
mitcd greater reprisals. They secured two guns and stood against the 
Machhi Bhawan front. They set up a morcha at Munshi Iltifat Hus¬ 
sain’s Bunglow in Bhim Ka Takia and another under the tamarind tree 
opposite the hospital and began firing. Although all that fight was 
merely puerile still the shuhdas exceeded their limits indulging in taunts 
and jokes. Then they recruited a Paltan of their own with the permis¬ 
sion of the Government. They went round to the doors of the wealthy, 
and gave threats and exacted money, which they lavishly spent on spi¬ 
cy and tasteful food. They took Halwa, Puri and sweets from the shops 
without making any payments. They reviled all sorts of people. They 
took gunpowder and other explosives from makers of fire-works 
{atash-haz) and paid them inadequately. There was a heap of hay in the 
garden of the school Kothi to which they set fire and thus produced 
huge bonfires which lit the city. They brought Mir Baqar Ali who lived 
at Pakka Pul and cut him into pieces at the gate of the Bara Imambara 
with the sword. Nobody can say why they committed that sacrilege 
for he was a Saiyid. They moved about with naked swords in their 
hands.'°^ 

This description catches some of the atmosphere of the rebellion. 
According to its author, an Ashraf, the lowly ‘exceeded their limits’, 
and consequently their servility gave way to self-assertion. They 
formed their own armed contingents and indulged in language and 
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behaviour that violated the norms of address and etiquette due from 
the lower orders to their superiors. In the mood of the shuhdas 
there was an element of festivity as well as defiance. The latter was 
expressed in such actions as making up a platoon of their own, threat¬ 
ening the wealthy and exacting money from them, roaming about 
with ‘naked’ swords and killing a Saiyid. The bonfire and fireworks 
as well as their enjoyment of food, ‘spicy and tasteful’, had an ele¬ 
ment of celebration, celebration at the tasting of a power undreamt 
of by the poor classes in ordinary times of order and peace. 

It was from this ‘festival of the oppressed’ of Lucknow that the 
Maulvi drew his support,—‘his considerable following of pig¬ 
headed persons’, as an Ashraf contemptuously called it.'°^ But his 
authority was soon challenged by Birjis Qadir’s newly formed rebel 
court which was virtually led by Begam Hazrat Mahal and Mam- 
moo Khan. To the latter the Maulvi’s popularity seemed to be a 
threat to the royal court. ‘So popular a commander was the Moulvie 
with the Mutineers both on account of his bravery and his holy 
character’, said Wazir Khan, ‘that the Begum after a time began to 
dread his paramount influence as dangerous to her authority. 
Accordingly she organized a party to diminish the Moulvie’s power 
and the measures she took to that end did not stop short of open 
attack. He then left the capital and took up his abode in a garden 
house in the suburbs’.'^ His concern for the civilian population 
also upset the court and was used by it to undermine his authority. 
‘He had it proclaimed that the citizens might put to death all per¬ 
sons attempting to plunder them, and taking up his abode in the 
beautiful building known as the Observatory, adopted all the airs 
and ceremonials of the royalty’. That played into the hands of the 
party in the palace, which ‘incited the troops to resent the proclama¬ 
tion, which was particularly directed at them; and the Moulavie was 
robbed and ignominiously driven from the Observatory’.^®^ 

It is also known that Ahmed Ali, the darogah of Hussainabad, 
was sent to arrest the Maulvi, and five hours of continuous fighting 
took place, after which the Maulvi retreated. Again, when after the 
fall of Delhi Fazl Huq Khairabadi came to Lucknow and joined 
Mammoo Khan, his assisunce was sought to curb the influence of 
Ahmadullah Shah. He even accompanied the force sent out by the 
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court to confiscate the Maulvi’s estate,*®® After this his influence de¬ 
clined somewhat. But after the fall of Kanpur and Havelock’s suc¬ 
cess he gradually regained his power over the troops. He personally 
led the attack on Bailey Guard where the English were besieged. By 
then *he had somehow gained a high reputation for courage, of 
which the authorities of the Palace were utterly destitute’.*®’ 

In fact the Maulvi’s authority, apart from the factor of personal 
courage and *his penetration of character’, i.e. his ability to choose 
his followers, had two other elements, one of which was that ‘the 
Mahomedans had great faith in him as an inspired prophet’, a faith 
which ‘became generally diffused among all classes of every religion 
in Oude by the apparent confirmation of his predictions as to the 
downfall of the British rule afforded by the temporary success of 
the rebellion in the province’.**® Kavanagh, an English officer, also 
wrote about ‘the religious credulity of his troops’ who ‘believed in 
his invulnerability, even after a bullet.. . smashed his thumb’. He 
had apparently ‘impressed his followers with the belief that his 
Whip and Handkerchief possessed magical qualities’. With his claim 
to ‘being an Incarnation of the Deity’ and his ‘predictions of com¬ 
plete success; of the ultimate extension of the rule of the army to the 
sea; and of “beating his drum in London” ’—all done in the manner 
of a prophetic leader—^the Maulvi succeeded in spreading his appeal 
gradually to all classes of people and isolating the party at the 
coun.*** 

Such faith in the invincibility and predictions of an inspired 
prophet was rooted in a religio-political type of popular conscious¬ 
ness. A real human being was transformed by this consciousness 
into a superhuman and supernatural entity. Hence, even after his 
wound, the Maulvi could be regarded as immune from English 
weapons. He was himself conditioned by this consciousness since 
he thought of himself as directly inspired by Allah. He refused to 
look upon his destiny as a function of his own will; to him it was 
more a product of a divine inspiration, a will independent of him¬ 
self. The reasons for political action were expressed in a religious 
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code. It was the consciousness of someone ‘who has either not 
found himself or already lost himself again’. Only a prophet could 
talk of success against heavy odds> and only then could the rebels 
realize their true nature in ‘a fantastic reality of heaven’.'This fan¬ 
tasy was the ideological basis on which the authority of the Maulvi 
rested to a large extent. It was one of the sources which sustained 
the heroic resistance of Lucknow against the English. 

Another factor behind the authority of the Maulvi was a fear of 
betrayal by the court, a fear of aristocratic plots. He shared that fear 
with the troops, whose attitude towards the court was graphically 
described thus by Kainal-ud-Din-Haidar Husaini: 

Everyday the Tilangas ... sat scattered at the shops of Khas Bazar, 
sang Bhajans in accompaniment with daira and dhaphili. They reviled 
everybody. They called Mirza Birjis Qadar from the palace, embraced 
him and said ‘yo'^ Kanhaiya. Don’t become slothful like your 
father. Be cautious of your turbaned men, otherwise you will get 
spoilt' 

‘Be cautious of your turbaned men’ was a warning, a disbelief in 
the magnates who were supposed to be leaders. In fact the Maulvi’s 
appeal lay against them, against their cowardice and the possibility 
of betrayal. He was known to have organized the assassination of 
Sharf-ud-dowla, the Begam’s minister, after the initial success of the 
British, ‘on the allegation that he had favoured the British attack by 
previously introducing European soldiers in doolies within the 
works and through whose aid within, the assault from without 
succeeded’.""* This want of faith in the nobility is worth emphasiz¬ 
ing as a corrective of the notion of a presumed symbiosis between 
the magnates and their subjects, i.e. of the people unthinkingly fol¬ 
lowing their rulers as natural leaders. The persistent fear of an aris¬ 
tocratic plot turns the evidence in the opposite direction. For such 
suspicion, whether based on fact or not, must have originated from 
an awareness that the court’s commitment to the rebel cause was not 
total, that its interest was not identical with that of the common in¬ 
surgent, and that the latter should beware of betrayal. Such senti¬ 
ment was the outcome of a contradiction fundamental in a class- 
divided society, dimly perceived by the rebels despite their common 
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fight against the English. By contrast, impelled both by their reli¬ 
gious instincts and the experience of struggle, they had come to 
place their trust in the Maulvi, and at a critical juncture, with trou¬ 
ble brewing between the Awadh and Delhi sepoys over pay and 
with the enemy advancing, ‘the army appointed the Moulvi their 
Chief’ on 8 December 1857.”^ 

Between November 1857 and February 1858 the sepoys made six 
attacks on General Outram’s position in Alumbagh. The Maulvi 
himself led the fourth attack, which was nearly successful. Lucknow 
fell on 14 March but the Maulvi stayed ‘with unaccountable pertina¬ 
city’ at the temple of Hazrat Abbas in the heart of the city. On 21 
March Lugard captured the last stronghold after stiff resistance, but 
the Maulvi retreated safely to Muhamdi and made it a focal point of 
yet another stand against the English forces.'Assuming command 
in the name of his pir, he sent out hukumnamahs to several taluq- 
dars, calling on them to rally their forces and arrange for provi¬ 
sions for the coming fight.'In these he expressed his yearning for 
solidarity, both on material and moral grounds. He declared that 
half of the jama of the taluqdars would be exempted for five years if 
‘they fight and kill the English; if not they would be punished’. All 
were urged ‘to co-operate whole-heartedly in winning this war and 
extirpating and killing the English and thus, by exhibiting bravery 
and manliness, to prove themselves wonhy of the patronage of this 
Sarkar’. 

However, the Maulvi’s attempt to reinforce his authority by ral¬ 
lying the taluqdars proved to be of no avail. The base at Muhamdi 
had to be abandoned and he withdrew to Pawayan where, on 15 
June 1858, he was killed in the course of an engagement between his 
troops and those of the local raja, Jagannath Singh. The latter, de¬ 
scribed as ‘two-faced’ by a British official (for he had flirted with 
the rebels from time to time, but had ‘on the whole a leaning to the 
English Government’), produced the Maulvi’s head (‘cut off by 
order of Buldeo Singh*, the raja’s brother) to the magistrate of 
Shahjahanpore and collected the official reward of Rs 50,000 for 
bringing to an end the career of ‘one of the most determined and 
influential of the rebel leaders’. There followed the usual public 
demonstration of the might of the colonial state: 
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The head .. . identified by several persons, both at Powayan and at 
Shahjehanpoor, as being that of the Moulvee Ahmud Oollah Shah 
... has been exposed to the public gate (gaze) in the front of the cot- 
walee; and the body has been, publicly, burnt this morning, and the 
ashes thrown into the river. 

That gory display was the tribute that the Raj had to pay to one of 
its most feared adversaries, and it complemented the sigh of relief 
with which the small>town administrator, who had ‘bagged’ that 
head, wrote to his superior officer: ‘I am happy to think [that] ... a 
rebel leader, who was proud of himself, a most troublesome enemy 
owing to the wonderful influence possessed by him over his follow¬ 
ers, has now disappeared from the scene’."® 

What was there in the Maulvi’s ideas to account for ‘the wonder¬ 
ful influence possessed by him over his followers’? For an answer 
we may turn to the pamphlet, Fateh-i-Islamy published anony¬ 
mously at a time when, after the battle of Chinhat, AhmaduUah 
Shah’s influence was at its highest."^ It is not known whether he 
wrote it himself; but in its tone and tenor it was evocative directly of 
many of his ideas and policies, such as an insistence on jehad, allu¬ 
sions to Quranic laws, warning against indiscriminate plunder, a 
vituperative attack on alien rule, and commitment to total warfare 
against the English. As such it may be said to have been fairly repre¬ 
sentative of his thoughts and actions. Written as a proclamation, it 
served as a vehicle of the ethical and political ideas of the rebellion 
much in the same way as the Maulvi’s own prophetic statements. It 
was certainly meant to be read out in public places in Awadh and 
Lucknow city. ‘The proclamation’, said a loyalist Indian of Awadh 
at that time, ‘is a highly dangerous and inflammable document for 
its contents are explicitly believed by the common people who are 
consequently much exasperated against the English’. 

The idiom in which the proclamation was written was religious. 
It represented the loss of religion as the loss of life, property, home, 
and finally, honour. ^Religious distress is at the same time the ex¬ 
pression of real distress and also the protest against real distress’. 
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So, the appeal to the feelings of the oppressed and the narration of 
oppression began with an appeal for the defence of religion under an 
alien rule. It described the pre-colonial period as an age of religious 
freedom: ‘formerly the Mahommedan Kings protected (as they felt 
it incumbent on them to do) the lives and property of the Hindoos 
with their children in the same manner as [they] protected those of 
the Mahomedans’, whereas under British rule, ‘the accursed Christ¬ 
ians were anxious to make both the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
Christians’. 

The alleged plan for conversion to Christianity was given a poli¬ 
tical meaning: the indictment of the spiritual immorality of the Raj 
was made into an indictment of its record of secular administration. 
It was a regime based on tyranny and violence: ‘O Brethren! at this 
present time, the execrable Christians ... are killing innocent men, 
plundering their property, setting fire to their houses and shutting 
up their children in houses, some of which they burn down . . .’ The 
current conflict was interpreted as an episode in a campaign of 
genocide authorized by the Queen of England. ‘Before the quarrel 
regarding the cartridges took place’, read the proclamation 

these accursed English had written to the Impure Victoria thus: ‘If 
your Majesty will permit us to kill 15 Moulvees out of every hundred 
in India and the same number out of every hundred Pundits, as well as 
five hundred thousand of Hindoo and Mahomedan sepoys and Ryuts, 
we will in a short time make all the people of India “Christians” 
Then that ill-starred, polluted Bitch gave her consent to the spilling of 
this innocent blood. 

Such direct condemnation of the Queen of England in the most 
abusive terms sets the Fateh-i-Islam apart from other contemporary 
statements of this genre. ‘The good Queen Victoria’ who was to fi¬ 
gure in popular imagination during some of the peasant rebellions 
later on in the century was condemned here as ‘an ill-starred pol¬ 
luted Bitch’—words which stand for a defiance of the whole chain 
of British colonial authority from the crown to the common soldier 
and administrator. If the Maulvi had a hand in drafting this proc¬ 
lamation, his knowledge of England and its institutions might par¬ 
tially explain why the whole structure of colonial authority was put 
in the dock. If not, the perception in the proclamation implies a tot-' 
al rejection of alien rule, with no distinction made between the 
Queen and her functionaries. 

‘To destroy the English’ is the religious and political mission 
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proclaimed by the tract, and all Indians—^Hindus and Musalmans, 
men as well as women—are urged to join in it. However, in this 
struggle a distinction had to be carefully maintained between ene¬ 
mies and friends. It was ’lawful to plunder the property of the 
enemy’. But the sepoys had to be prohibited from plundering 
Indians, ‘especially the people of the places’ conquered by them. 
‘Punish immediately the plunderer and cause the plundered proper¬ 
ty to be restored to its owner’. To direct popular wrath against the 
enemy and not against the people was a judicious plan for recogniz¬ 
ing and handling various types of contradictions which were often 
forgotten by the insurgents themselves. 

Yet another set of distinctions emphasized in the text is that be¬ 
tween leaders and followers. The struggle requires leadership: ‘It 
is . . . incumbent on us to appoint a leader or Chief forthwith and to 
obey his commands for the purpose of destroying the English’. 
Once a leader is appointed, ‘a report of the commencement of a reli¬ 
gious war will be spread’. Who should be chosen as a leader? Here 
the recommendation is clearly sectarian as well as theological: ‘any 
Mahomedan Chief endowed even with a few of the qualities of a 
leader and observing the tenets of the Mahomedan Law can, as a 
matter of necessity, be selected as Chief.’ And, as far as possible, it 
was necessary not to interfere with the existing chiefs. Their author¬ 
ity was to be maintained and invoked. Only where no chief was 
found, the rebels would assert their choice. 

The theology of leadership had as a foil to it the notion of a 
hierarchical order. This leader would ‘select other Chiefs among 
[sfc] the army’, thus making up a chain of hierarchical command 
from God through King and to Chief and his subordinates to the 
people. In fact this insistence on leadership and the necessity of 
accepting the older, traditional chiefs might be a pointer to a certain 
kind of political concern. For in the course of the struggle, in many 
cases, various claimants came forth and many different sources of 
initiative were thrown open. No single chain of any universally 
acceptable authority had emerged yet. Hence there was an appeal to 
‘order’. However, that alternative authority was by no means ega¬ 
litarian. It was to be sustained by a relation of command and obedi¬ 
ence between the chief and the subjeas, and sacralized by Quranic 
precepts and Shariat laws. And thus, one could say with Marx, ‘the 
tradition of all the dead generations’ was brought to bear ‘like a 
nightmare on the brain of the living’. 
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Yet, in this very proclamation, in terms of actual action, popular 
initiative was not altogether forgotton. The experience of the insur¬ 
rection urged the author to talk of the strength of mass violence 
against alien rule, and the logic of the upsurge left its imprint on the 
tradition of order regulated and sanctioned by a hierarchy. In that 
vision of insurrection everybody was a participant, everybody was 
his own commander. 

all the people whether men, women or children, including slave-girls, 
slaves and old women, ought to put these accursed English to death by 
firing guns, carbines and pistols, from the terraces, shooting arrows 
and pelting them with stones, bricks, earthen vessels, ladles, old shoes 
and all other things, which may come into their hands. They should 
stone to death the English in the same manner as the swallows stoned 
the Chief of the elephants. The sepoys, the nobles, the shopkeepers, 
the oilmen, etc. and all other people of the city, being of one accord, 
should make a simultaneous attack upon them, some of them should 
kill them by firing guns, pistols, and carbines and with swords, arrows, 
daggers, poignando, etc., some lift them on spears, some dexterously 
snatch their arms . . . some should cling to their necks, some to their 
waists, some should wrestle and through strategem break the enemy to 
pieces; some should strike them with cudgels, some slap them, some 
throw dust in their eyes, some should beat them with shoes, some 
attack them with their fists, some scratch them, some drag them along, 
some tear out their ears, some break their noses . . . Under such cir¬ 
cumstances they will be unable to do anything though they may 
amount to lakhs of men. 

The role of the leader thus dissolves in a vision of popular resistance 
against the English. Initiative, it is suggested, ought to be every¬ 
body’s, and then would victory be assured. There was on the one 
hand an implicit faith in the chief, and a demand for absolute obedi¬ 
ence to him. On the other hand there was the vision of a popular 
uprising in which the lowly would also fight. This dual character 
of the proclamation made it unique. It was the same duality that 
had informed the prophetic leadership of Maulvi Ahmadullah 
Shah. 

VI. Conclusion 

This narrative has of necessity been fragmentary and episodic. Its 
range is wide and the characters drawn only in outline. Yet this epi¬ 
sodic and fragmentary narrative points to the existence in 1857 of 
what Gramsci has called ‘multiple elements of conscious 
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leadership* at the popular level. There could be any number of 
variations in these elements. The Maulvi could not be compared 
with Gonoo, and Shah Mal*s political aspirations were not of the 
same kind as Devi Singh’s. Except for the Maulvi, most of them 
were bound in their activity within a locality. Because of his re¬ 
latively longer political experience and the scope of his ideological 
appeal, the Maulvi had a bigger horizon than the others and could 
operate on a broader political platform. Devi Singh, Shah Mai and 
Gonoo lived and fought under very different social and economic 
conditions. Those differences to an extent conditioned their activi¬ 
ties and the nature of mobilization under their leadership. They did 
not know each other; yet pitted as they were against the same 
enemy at the same historical moment, they shared, thanks to the 
logic of insurrection, some common characteristics. 

Their leadership was of short duration. They were products of 
the movement and their influence declined with its recession. Hence 
an official could say of Shah Mai that out of nothing he had become 
a leader of importance. Devi Singh had hardly any mark of distinc¬ 
tion. Gonoo was a misfit. Of the antecedents of the Maulvi the gov¬ 
ernment knew virtually nothing. The ephemeral appearance and 
short duration of these rebels’ leadership have led academic histo¬ 
rians like S.N. Sen to dismiss their intervention in the events of 1857 
as ‘minor incidents’, and soldier-historians like Dunlop to mock 
them as ‘mushroom dignities’.But, as this narrative has amply de¬ 
monstrated, the role of such leaders, far from being incidental, was 
indeed an integral part of popular insurgency. They asserted them¬ 
selves through the act of insurgency and took the initiative hitherto 
denied to them by the dominant classes; and in doing so they put 
their stamp on the course of the rebellion, thereby breaking the long 
silence imposed on them politically and culturally by the ruling 
classes. The suddenness of their rise was an indication that colonial 
society had been ‘unhinged’ under the hammer blows of an insur¬ 
rection. 

It is the ‘ordinariness’ of these rebels which constituted their dis¬ 
tinction. Devi Singh could hardly be distinguished from his follow¬ 
ers. Shah Mai was a small zamindar among many and Gonoo was a 
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common Kol. Even the Maulvi was hardly a learned man and knew 
only *little Arabic and Persian*. The consciousness with which they 
all fought had been Tormed through everyday experience’; it was an 
‘elementary historical acquisition*. It was the perception and day- 
to-day experience of the authority of the alien state in his immediate 
surroundings that determined the rebel’s action. Only the Maulvi 
could be said to have risen, to an extent, above this immediate ex¬ 
perience and particularity, because he had found a comprehensive 
logic for his actions in the political doctrines of a world religion. Yet 
all he could do was talk of a jehad and the restoration of the old 
order led by the chiefs. He had only that within his experience to 
put forward as an alternative to the all-embracing alien rule. All of 
our rebels were firmly committed to their cause. It was they who 
made the thrust of insurgency in 1857 so violent and uncompromis¬ 
ing. Yet their partial and empirical understanding of the world 
necessarily limited the potentiality of that movement. 

The recognition of the strength and weakness of these rebels 
would be a step forward in understanding their role beyond 
stereotyped categories and formulae. They were not mere adjuncts 
to a linear tradition that was to culminate in the appropriation of 
power by the elite in a post-colonial state. Nor were they mere toys 
manipulated by the latter in a historical project in which they played 
no part. Nor can they be merely described as faceless elements in an 
omnibus category called ‘the people*. To seek after and restore the 
specific subjectivity of the rebels must be a major task of the new 
historiography. That would be a recognition of the truth thaf, under 
the given historical circumstances in which he lives, man makes 
himself. 



The Command of Language and the 
Language of Command 
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The records generated by the East India Company—in their pub¬ 
lished form found in series such as The Letters Received from its 
Servants in the East^ or The Fort 'William India House Correspond¬ 
ence^ and the manuscript records stored in the India Office Library 
and Records, and the National Archives of India—are the primary 
sources utilized by all historians to reconstruct the facts of the 
British conquest of India and the construction of the institutions 
of colonial rule. These archival publications are a tribute to the ex¬ 
traordinary labours of thousands of employees of the Company 
who produced this seemingly endless store of information. These 
records are ‘tribute’ in another sense of the word. To quote Webs¬ 
ter's Collegiate Dictionary (1948), tribute is ‘a payment paid by one 
ruler or nation to another, either as an acknowledgment of submis¬ 
sion, or of the price of protection’. 

In this essay I will argue that the tribute represented in print and 
manuscript is that of complicated and complex forms of knowledge 
created by Indians, but codified and transmitted by Europeans. The 
conquest of India was a conquest of knowledge. In these ‘official* 
sources we can trace the changes in forms of knowledge which the 
conquerors defined as useful for their own ends. The records of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reflect the Company’s central 
concerns with trade and commerce; one finds long lists of products, 
prices, information about trade routes, descriptions of coastal and 
inland marts, and ‘political’ information about the Mughal empire, 
and especially local officials and their actions in relation to the 
Company. Scattered through these records are mentions of names 
and functions of Indians employed by the Company or with whom 
they were associated, on whom they were dependent for the in¬ 
formation and knowledge to carry out their commercial ventures. 
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The titles of some of these functionaries in the anglicized forms 
include Akhund, Banyan, Dalai, Dubashi, Gomastah, Munshi, Pan¬ 
dit, Shroff, and Vakil, The titles varied with the location of the 
Company’s factories, but the Indians bearing these titles all had spe¬ 
cialized forms of knowledge, some about prices and values of cur¬ 
rencies, the sources of specialized products, locations of markets, 
and the networks along which trade goods flowed; others knew ab¬ 
out local and imperial governments, diplomatic and political rules, 
and the personalities of the rulers on whom the British were depen¬ 
dent for protection. All of these specialists were multilingual and 
had command of specialized languages necessary for the various 
levels of communication between foreigners and Indians. The 
Dubashi of the Coromandel coast had his function embodied in his 
title, which means ‘two languages’. In Bengal the Akhund, some¬ 
times referred to as a ‘Muhmadan School teacher’, was employed ‘in 
composeing, writing and interpreting all letters and writings in 
the Persian language.’^ The Akhund was frequently trusted with 
diplomatic missions as well as with delivering letters and various 
documents to Mughal officials. Vakils were confidential agents 
who, like Akhunds, were frequently involved in negotiations with 
Indian officials and were not only Persian-using, but had to be 
familiar with court formalities and personalities. They frequently 
advised the Company officials on courses of action in relation to the 
Company’s continuing need to negotiate various legal and commer¬ 
cial matters with the Mughal state. 

During the decade of the 1670s in Surat, the Company carried on 
repeated diplomatic negotiations with the Maratha ruler, Sivaji, 
seeking reparations for property lost in his attack on the Company’s 
factory at Rajapur, and to establish trading rights in Sivaji’s territor¬ 
ies. The Company was well served during this period by a number 
of Indians, especially two brothers, Rama Shenvi, Portuguese wri¬ 
ter, and Narayan Shenvi, the Company’s linguist.^ 

Almost from the inception of their trading efforts in India, the 
British had sought legitimacy and protection from Indian rulers, 
primarily the Mughal emperor. To this end in 1615 Sir Thomas Roe 

’ Sir Richard Temple, ed., The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-1680 (Lon¬ 
don, 1911), vol. I, pp. 446-7. 

^ D.V. Kale, ed., English Records on Shtvaji (Poona, 1931), pp. 195-6, 205, 266; 
Sir Charles Fawcett, ed.. The English Factories in India (New Series, Oxford, 1936), 
vol. I, pp. 29, 69, 106. 
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was jointly dispatched to the Mughal’s court by the Company and 
James 1 to obtain a treaty or pact which would guarantee ‘constant 
love and peace’ between the two monarchs.^ Roe read the political 
world in which he found himself in terms of his own system of 
meanings; it was one which he thought compelled himself to under¬ 
go a ‘thousand indignities unfit for a quality that represents a Kings 
Person’, and in which he could not accomplish his ends ‘without 
base creeping and bribing’/ Roe was plagued by a lack of know¬ 
ledge of Persian, the court language, and did not have anyone whom 
he thought he could trust to properly translate the letters he had 
brought from his king, which were to be presented to Jahangir. Roe 
complained to his employers: 

Another terrible inconvenience that I suffer: want of an interpreter. For 
the Broker’s here will not speak but what shall please; yea they would 
alter the Kings letter because his name was before the Mughals, which I 
would not allow.^ 

Roe employed as interpreters at various times during his stay at the 
court of Jahangir, a Greek, an Armenian, an eccentric Englishman, 
and on at least one occasion an Italian who knew Turkish but no 
Persian. Roe spoke to this interpreter in Spanish, a language he had 
learned in the Caribbean; the Italian then would translate this into 
Turkish for an officer of Jahangir’s court who knew both Turkish 
and Persian.^ 

The British realized that in seventeenth-century India Persian was 
the crucial language for them to learn. They approached Persian as a 
kind of functional language, a pragmatic vehicle of communication 
with Indian officials and rulers through which, in a denotative 
fashion, they could express their requests, queries and thoughts, and 
through which they could get things done. Persian was a language 
which required highly specialized forms of knowledge, particularly 
to draft the many forms of documents which were the basis of offi¬ 
cial communication throughout much of India. Persian as a lan¬ 
guage was part of a much larger system of meanings which was in 
turn based on cultural premises which led to Indians constructing 

Sir William Foster, ed., The Embassy of Str Thomas Roe to ln<^, 1615-!9 
(Oxford, 1926), p. 129. 

^ Ibid., p. 100. 

* Ibid. 

‘ Ibid., p. 130. 
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action in ways far different from those on which the British based 
their own. 

Europeans of the seventeenth century lived in a world of signs 
and correspondences, while Indians lived in a world of substances. 
Roe interpreted the court ritual of the Mughal in which he was re¬ 
quired to participate as a sign of debasement rather than an act of in¬ 
corporation in a substantive fashion which made him a companion 
of the ruler. Relations between persons, groups, ‘nations’ {quam)^ 
and ruler and ruled were constituted differently in Europe and In¬ 
dia. The British in seventeenth century India operated on the idea 
that everything and everyone had a ‘price’. The presents through 
which relationships were constituted were seen as a form of ex¬ 
change to which a quantitative value could be attached, and which 
could be translated into a ‘price’. Hence, the cloth which was the 
staple of their trade was seen as a utilitarian object whose value was 
set in a market. They never seemed to realize that certain kinds of 
cloth and clothes, jewels, arms and animals had values that were not 
established in terms of a market-determined price, but were objects 
in a culturally constructed system by which authority and social re¬ 
lations were literally constituted and transmitted. 

Hindus and Muslims operated with an unbounded substantive 
theory of objects and persons. The body of the ruler was literally his 
authority, the substance of which could be transmitted in what 
Europeans thought of as objects. Clothes, weapons, jewels and pap¬ 
er were the means by which a ruler could transmit the substance of 
his authority to a chosen companion. To be in the gaze or the sight 
of one who is powerful, to receive food from or hear sounds emitted 
by a superior, was to be affected by that person. 

Meaning for the English was something attributed to a word, a 
phrase or an object, which could be determined and translated, 
hopefully with a synonym which had a direct referent to something 
in what the English thought of as a ‘natural’ world. Everything had 
a more or less specific referent for the English. With the Indians, 
meaning was not necessarily construed in the same fashion. The 
effect and affect of hearing a Brahmin chanting in Sanskrit at a sacri¬ 
fice did not entail meaning in the European sense; it was to have 
one’s substance literally affected by the sound. When a Mughal 
ruler issued afarman or a parwana^ it was more than an order or an 
entitlement. These were more than messages or, as the British 
construed them, a contract or right. Rather, they were a sharing, 
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through the act of creating the document, in the authority and sub¬ 
stance of the sender. Hence, in the drawing up of a document, a let¬ 
ter, a treaty, everything about it was charged with a significance 
which transcended what might be thought of as its practical pur¬ 
pose. The paper, the forms of address, the preliminary invocative 
phrases, the type of script, the elaboration of the terminology, the 
grammar, the seals used, the particular status of the composer and 
writer of the document, its mode of transmission, and the form of 
delivery, were all meaningful.^ 

In addition to cultural blocks to the British acquisition of know¬ 
ledge of Indian languages, their mode of living in India furthered 
difficulties. From the middle of the seventeenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century there were comparatively few covenanted ser¬ 
vants of the Company. In 1665 there were 100 officials of the Com¬ 
pany in India,® in 1740 approximately 170,’ in 1756, on the eve of 
the Battle of Plassey, there were 224.*° The majority of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants lived in the cosmopolitan port cities, generally with¬ 
in the confines of their factories. Most of their social contacts were 
with other Europeans. The Indians who worked for them as domes¬ 
tic and commercial servants appear to have known some English or 
Portuguese, the coastal trade language of India. Most British found 
they could manage their affairs with these languages and with some 
knowledge of a pidginized version of ‘Moors’, the lingua franca of 
India. Most of the Company servants lived for a limited time in In¬ 
dia, some succumbing to disease or serving, as was the practice in 
the Company, for five years and then returning to Great Britain. 
The Europeans most likely to have known Indian languages well 
were the Portuguese, and ‘country born’ Europeans, many of 
whom were engaged in small-scale trading activities or found em¬ 
ployment with the East India Company in subordinate positions. 


^ \AoVv\M<id\n Momin, The Chancellery and Persian Epistolography under the 
Mughals, from Bahar to Shah Jahan (Cilcutu, 1971); Riazul Islam, A Calendar of 
Documents on Indo-Perstan Relations, lSOO-1750 (Rarachi, 1979), voJ. I, pp. 1—53. 

* W. Foster, ed., English Factories in India (Oxford, 1925), vol. xii, p. 14; Tem¬ 
ple, ed.. Diaries, vol. n, pp. 16-20. 

’ G.W. Forrest, ed., Seleaions from the Bombay Records (1887), vol. l, pp. 169- 
idras Presidency, Records of Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 
1931), pp. 224-6; Peter Marshall, East Indian Fortunes (Oxford 

II, pp. 202-9; Madras Presidency, Records, vol. 85, pp. 
Bengal in J756-S7 (London, 1905), voi. in, pp. 411-13. 
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The Directors looked with suspicion on this latter category as they 
felt they were untrustworthy and likely to put their own interests 
ahead of those of the Company. 

In 1713 when the Company wished to obtain a farman [royal 
order] from the Mughal empire to reduce taxes on their internal 
trade in India and to make permanent a whole series of grants they 
had received at various times from the Mughal, they had no one in 
their Bengal establishment who knew sufficient Persian to carry out 
the negotiations and had to depend upon an Armenian merchant for 
this vital function. John Surman, head of the embassy, eventually 
learned Persian, but not before their interpreter had lead them into a 
number of difficulties. The embassy was successful, but Surman 
died soon after his return to Calcutta, and the knowledge of Persian 
went with him. 

It was not until the 1740s and ’50s that any significant number of 
officials of the Company knew any of the Indian languages, a result 
of more and more of them serving up-country in Company stations 
and having longer and longer careers in India. James Fraser, who 
was on the Surat establishment for nineteen years, learned Persian 
well enough to write a contemporary history of the court of Nadir 
Shah, based on a Persian account and ‘constant correspondence’ 
with Persians and Mughals. He had learned his Persian from a Parsi, 
and had studied with a scholar who was famous for his knowledge 
of Muslim law in Cambay." 

In mid century there were increasing numbers of British officials 
with knowledge of Persian and what the British termed ‘Indostan’ 
or ‘Moors’, as well as other ‘vulgar’ languages of India. Hastings 
had learned Persian and Moors while serving in Kassimbazar in 
commercial and diplomatic positions." J.Z. Howell knew enough 
Bengali or Indostan to serve as judge of the zamindar’s court in 
Calcutta, and, at the time of the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 
daula, was translating into English an Indostanee version ‘of a 
shastra’. Those British immediately involved in the negotiations 
with members of the Nawab of Bengal’s court that led to his 

" James Fraser, The History of Nadir Shah (London, 1742), pp. iii-vi; William 
Irvine, 'Notes on James Fraser', Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, pp. 214- 
20; L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah (London, 1938), pp. 304-6. 

" For Hastings's language skills see Peter Marshall, ‘Hastings as Scholar and 
Patron’, in Anne Whiteman et al., eds. Statesmen, Scholars and Merchants (Oxford, 
1973), p. 243. 
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overthrow—William Watts, Henry Vansittart and Luke 
Scrafton—were linguistically well-enough equipped to outwit 
even such a canny political operator as Omichand. The architect 
of the Bengal revolution, Robert Clive, however, appears not to 
have known any Indian language with the exception of the Portu¬ 
guese trade language, and he was dependent on his Banyan, Nub- 
kissen, for translating and interpreting in his dealings with Indi¬ 
an rulers.*^ It was to be the British success at Plassey and the subse¬ 
quent appropriation of the revenues of Bengal that would provide 
the impetus for more and more British civilians and military officers 
to learn one or more of the Indian languages. 

Indian Languages and the Creation of a Discursive Formation 

The years 1770-85 may be looked upon as the formative period 
during which the British successfully began the program of appro¬ 
priating Indian languages to serve as a crucial component in their 
construction of the system of rule. More and more British officials 
were learning the ‘classical languages of India’ (Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic), as well as many of the ‘vulgar’ languages. More important¬ 
ly, this was the period in which the British were beginning to pro¬ 
duce an apparatus: grammars, dictionaries, treatises, class books and 
translations about and from the languages of India. Some of the 
leading texts of this period include: Alexander Dow, The History of 
Hindostany 1770; Sir William Jones, A Grammar of the Persian 
Languagey 1771; George Hadley, The Practical and Vulgar Dialect 
of the Indostan Language Commonly Called MoorSy 1772; N.B. 
Halhed, A Code of Gentoo Laws, or. Ordinations of the Pundits, 
1776, and A Grammar of the Bengal Language, 1778; John 
Richardson, A Dictionary of English, Persian and Arabic, 1780; 
William Davy, Institutes Political and Military of Timour, Oxford 
1783; Francis Balfour, The Forms of the Herkem, 1781; Charles 
Wilkins, The Bhagvet Geeta, 1785; William Kirkpatrick, A Voca¬ 
bulary, Persian, Arabic and English; Containing Such words as have 
been Adopted from the Two Former Languages and Incorporated 
into the Hindvi, 1785; Francis Gladwin, Ayeen i Akberry or the In¬ 
stitutes of the Emperor Akbar, 1783-6; John A. Gilchrist, A Du 
tionary English and Hindustani, Part /, 1787. 

The argument of this essay is that the production ^»f these texts 

Mark Bence Jones, Cltve of India (London, iS/4), p .'JS. 
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and others which follow them began the establishment of discursive 
formation, defined an epistemological space, created a discourse 
(Orientalism), and had the effect of converting Indian forms of 
knowledge into European objects. The subjects of these texts were 
first and foremost the Indian languages themselves, re-presented in 
European terms as grammars, dictionaries and teaching aids in a 
project to make the acquisition of a working knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages available to those British who were to be part of the ruling 
groups in India. 

Some of these texts, such as Balfour’s Herkem and Gladwin’s 
Ainy were to be guidebooks; the one to the epistolary practice of 
professional scribes, the other to the administrative practices of the 
Mughal empire. The translations by Dow and Davy of Persian 
chronicles were intended to be expositions of the political practices 
and the failures of the imperial predecessors of the British con¬ 
querors. Halhed’s Gentoo Law and Wilkins’ Geeta were translations 
thought to be ‘keys’ with which to unlock, and hence make avail¬ 
able, knowledge of Indian law and religion held tightly by the 
‘mysterious’ Brahmins. 

Seen as a corpus, these texts signal the invasion of an epistemolo¬ 
gical space occupied by a great number of a diverse variety of Indian 
scholars, intellectuals, teachers, scribes, priests, lawyers, officials, 
merchants and bankers, whose knowledge, as well as they them¬ 
selves, were to be converted into instruments of colonial rule. They 
were now to become part of the army of babus, clerks, interpreters, 
sub-inspectors, munshisy pundits, kazisy vakilsy schoolmasters, 
aminSy sharistidarsy tahsildarsy desmukhsy darogahsy and mamlat- 
dars who, under the scrutiny and supervision of the white sahibs, 
ran the everyday affairs of the Raj. 

The knowledge which this small group of British officials sought 
to control was to be the instrumentality through which they were to 
issue commands and collect ever-increasing amounts of informa¬ 
tion. This information was needed to create or locate cheap and 
effective means to assess and collect taxes, maintain law and order, 
and it served as a way to identify and classify groups within Indian 
society, l^lites had to be found within Indian society who could be 
made to see that they had an interest in the maintenance of British 
rule. Political strategies and tactics had to be created and codified 
into diplomacy through which the country powers could be con¬ 
verted into allied dependencies. The vast social world that was India 
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had to be classified, categorized and bounded before it could be 
hierarchized. 

As with many discursive formations and their discourses, many 
of its major effects were unintended, as those who were to be the 
objects produced by the formation often turned it to their own 
ends. None the less the languages which the Indians were to speak 
and read were to be transformed. The discursive formation was to 
participate in the creation and reification of social groups with their 
varied interests. It was to establish and regularize a discourse of dif¬ 
ferentiations which came to mark the social and political map of 
nineteenth-century India. 

I have chosen to utilize a mode of exposition which is obviously 
influenced by the work of Michel Foucault. My effort will be to try 
to locate the kinds of questions his work directs us towards by re¬ 
hearsing a history, much of which is familiar to students of Indian 
history. It is a recounting of some of the details of how the English, 
during the period from roughly 1770 to 1820, went about learning 
Indian languages and of how they developed a pedagogical and 
scholarly apparatus for this purpose. It does not aim to be complete, 
nor will it even deal with what might be thought of as its most im¬ 
portant texts, its most famous or leading figures, or its most impor¬ 
tant institutions—such as the College at Fort William and the Col¬ 
lege at Fort St George. This account proceeds by presentation of a 
series of examples selected purposely to illustrate the arguments I 
have begun to outline above. 

Persian: The Language of Indian Politics 

A knowledge of Persian was needed immediately after the Battle of 
Plassey to recruit and train an Indian army, to develop a system of 
alliances and treaties with native independent princes and powers to 
protect ‘the rich and fertile territories’ in Coromandel, Upper India 
and Bengal, which the Company had conquered.’”* William Davy, 
who as a military officer in the Bengal army had found the develop¬ 
ment of knowledge of Persian highly lucrative, thought that the 
important job of translation could not be entrusted to Indian inter¬ 
preters. In describing the talent needed for this important task, he 
wrote: 

*■* Great Britain: Parliament, Third Report from the Committee appointed to En¬ 
quire into the Nature, State and Condition of the East India Company (London, 
1803), vol. ni, p. 379, originally published in 1773. 
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A Persian interpreter should not only be able to speak fluently in the 
language, but to read all such letters as he may receive, ... to answer 
them with his own hand, if the imponance of the subject, of which they 
treat should render it necessary. Otherwise the secret negotiations and 
correspondence of government are liable to be made public through the 
medium of the native Munchees, or writers, whom he will be obliged to 
employ and trust.*® 

Davy appears to have learned his Persian from a munshi, and with¬ 
out the aid of a Persian—English dictionary or a grammar. The only 
dictionary of Persian then known was one in Latin by Franciscus 
Meninski, which was so scarce in India that Davy paid 100 guineas 
for a copy he found in Calcutta in 1773. This was not much use to 
him as Meninski, Davy thought, did not know Persian, but he did 
have an extensive knowledge of Turkish on which he based his Ara¬ 
bic, Turkish and Persian lexicon. The result, Davy felt, was that 

words in one language, bearing a variety of significations, are given 
through the medium of words in another, having also various meanings, 
and many directly contradictory, were translated by words in a third, 
which in many significations, differs totally from both.*^ 

There had been a Chair in Arabic established at Oxford in the late 
seventeenth century and there were on the continent a few scholars 
of Persian, who, according to Sir William Jones, ‘had confined their 
studies to minute researches of verbal criticism*. Jones further com¬ 
plained that the learned ‘have no taste, and the men of taste, have no 
learning’.*^ There was no patronage for literary and scholarly re¬ 
search on oriental languages. Jones wrote that Meninski’s work may 
have ‘immortalized’ him as a savant but it ‘ruined him financially’.** 
Jones thought the Persian language ‘rich, melodious and elegant’, 
with important works in poetry and history, which was due for a 
great interest now that India had become ‘the source of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe’.*’ Jones wrote: 

The servants of the company received letters they could not read and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they could not comprehend the 

'* William Davy, Institutes Political and Military of Timour (Oxford, 1783), pp. 
li-liii. 

Letter from William Davy to John Richardson, dated 8 March 1780, in John 
Richardson, A Dictionary, English, Persian and Arabic (Oxford, 1780), vol. ii, p. 

XV. 

Sir William Jones, A Grammar of the Persian Language (London, 1771), p. i. 
** Ibid,, p. viii. 

Ibid., p. ix. 
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meaning; it was found highly dangerous to employ the natives as inter¬ 
preters, upon whose fidelity they could not depend; and it was at last 
discovered that they must apply themselves to the study of the Persian 
language . .. The languages of Asia will now perhaps be studied with 
uncommon ardour; they are known to be useful, and will soon be found 
to be instructive and entertaining.^^ 

Sir William Jones’ Grammar of the Persian Language^ published 
in London in 1771, was very successful and went through six edi¬ 
tions by 1804. Although it was recommended by the Court of 
Directors to their employees, they did not, as with many subse¬ 
quent publications on Indian languages, subsidize it. 

Jones in constructing his Grammar was centrally interested in 
Persian poetry, and the descriptive statements on which the gram¬ 
matical rules were based were ‘poetry composed in the shiraz liter¬ 
ary “dialect” between the tenth and fifteenth centuries The 

Grammar provided for its time a useful description of the phonolo¬ 
gy, morphology and syntax of the language he was describing.^^ 
Jones supplied his readers with advice on how to learn Persian, 
which was premised on the availability of a native speaker of Per¬ 
sian. The student should learn to read the characters with fluency 
and ‘learn the true pronunciation of every letter from the mouth of a 
native’. He then should memorize ‘the regular inflextions of nouns 
and verbs’. He recommended using Meninski’s dictionary, but 
warned the learner ‘that he must not neglect to converse with his 
living instructor and to learn from him the phrases of common 
discourse’.^^ 

After six months, Jones recommended, the student should move 
on to reading ‘some elegant History or poem with an intelligent 
native’.He should get his munshi to transcribe a section of the 
Gulistan or a fable of Cashefi, ‘in the common broken hand used in 
India’.In a year’s time, the reader was assured, if he worked 
according to Jones’s plan, he would be abe to ‘translate and to 

Ibid., p. X. 
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answer any letter from an Indian Prince, and to converse with the 
natives of India not only with fluency but with elegance.’ However, 
if he aspires to be *an eminent translator’ he will have to learn Ara¬ 
bic as well, ‘which is blended with the Persian in so singular a 
manner’.^* Another benefit for the would-be official of the East In¬ 
dia Company would be a knowledge of ‘the jargon of Indostan, 
very improperly called the language of the Moors’, which, Jones re¬ 
ports, ‘contains so great a number of Persian words that I was able, 
with little difficulty, to read the fables of Pilpai, which are translated 
into that idom.’^^ 

The prestige of Persian as the best language foi an ambitious cadet 
or junior writer continued into the early nineteenth-century. Hast¬ 
ings, who had lobbied unsuccessfully in 1765 for the establishment 
of a Chair in Persian at Oxford,^* vigorously argued that Persian 
and Arabic should be the keystone of the curriculum at the newly- 
established Company’s College at Fort William: 

To the Persian language as being the medium of all Political intercourse 
the first place ought to be assigned in the studies of the Pupils; and as 
much of the Arabic as is necessary to shew the principles of its construc¬ 
tion and the variations which the sense of the radical word derives from 
its inflections, to complete their knowledge of the Persian, which in its 
modern dialect consists in a great measure of the Arabic . . . the Persian 
language ought to be studied to perfection, and is requisite to all the civil 
servants of the Company, as it may also prove of equal use to the Milit¬ 
ary Officers of all the Presidencies.^’ 

Through the first fifteen years of the College the Persian Depart¬ 
ment was the most prestigous and best supported. These young 
officials who did well in Persian were frequently slated for the best 
beginning jobs, which frequently led to lucrative and influential 
positions in the central secretariat in Calcutta. In addition it would 
appear that, as Persian and Arabic were the ‘classical languages’ of 
India, they were worthy to be studied by gentlemen whose English 
education stressed the learning of the European classical languages, 
Latin and Greek, as the emblem of an educated man fitted thereby 
for rulership. 

Ibid., p. xvii. 

Ibid., p. xviii-xix. 
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Sanskrit: The Language of Indian Law and Lore 

In India there was also another classical language, Sanskrit, which was 
seen by the seventeenth and eighteenth-century British to be a secret 
language ‘invented by the Brahmins to be a mysterious repository 
for their religion and philosophy’.^® There was considerable curios¬ 
ity about the religion of the Gentoos among the Europeans, and 
there had been scattered and discontinuous efforts to learn Sanskrit, 
particularly by Catholic missionaries in the seventeenth century, of 
which the British in the eighteenth century seemed unaware. James 
Fraser, J.Z. Howell, and Alexander Dow had all made unsuccessful 
efforts to learn Sanskrit. What knowledge the British had of the 
learning and religious thought of the Hindus came from discussions 
with Brahmins and other high-caste Indians, or from Persian or 
‘Hindustani* translations of Sanskrit texts. 

John Z. Howell, who in his thirty years’ experience in India had 
learned Persian, Bengali and ‘Indostan’, wrote an extended account 
of the ‘religious Tenets of the Gentoos’, published in 1767.^’ This 
account was based on an unidentified ‘Gentoo Shastah* {shastra)y 
which he was translating at the time of Siraj-ud-daula’s capture of 
Calcutta in 1756. Howell at this time lost ‘curious manuscripts’ as 
well as a translation of ‘an Hindustani version of a shastra’. In addi¬ 
tion to the translation of a shastra, Howell alluded to conferences 
with ‘many of the most learned and ingenious amongst the laity of 
the Koyt.’^^ 

Howell criticized all his predecessors’ views that the ‘Hindoos’ 
are ‘a race of stupid and gross idolaters’. Most of the more recent 
accounts of ‘Hindoos’, he argued, were by those of the ‘Romish 
communion’, who had a vested interest in denigrating Hindus, as 
they wanted to convert them to Catholicism. Howell stigmatized 
Roman Catholic leligious tenets as ‘more idolatrous’ than those of 
the Hindus. He not only castigated ‘Popish authors', but also most 
others who had written only on ‘exterior manners and religion’ of 

Alexander Dow, ‘A Dissertation Concerning the Customs, Manners, Lan¬ 
guage, Religion and Philosophy of the Hindoos’, in The History of Hindostan, 3rd 
edition (London, 1792), vol. i, p. xxvii; also reprinted with a commenury in Peter 
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bridge, 1970), pp. 107-39. 

** Published in John Z. Howell, Interesting Historical Events Relative to the 
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the Hindus. The casual observer or traveller, Howell suggested, had 
to get beyond ‘his own ignorance, superstition and partiality’ and 
the provincialism involved in thinking that anything ‘beyond the 
limits of their native land’ was greatly inferior in comparison with 
their own.’ Howell castigated travel writers as superficial: 

His telling us such and such a people, in the East or West-Indies, 
worship this stick, or that stone, or monstrous idol; only serves to re¬ 
duce in our esteem, our fellow creatures, to the most abject and despic¬ 
able point of light. Whereas, was he skilled in the language of the people 
he describes, sufficiently to trace the etymology of their words and 
phrases, and capable of diving into the mysteries of their theology; he 
would probably be able to evince us, that such seemingly preposterous 
worship, had the most sublime rational source and foundation. 

The traveller, who without these essential requisites, (as well as industry 
and a clear understanding) pretends to describe and fix the religious 
tenets of any nation whatever, dishonestly imposes his own reveries on 
the world; and does the greatest injury and violence to letters, and the 
cause of humanity. 

The motivation for the British in India to learn Sanskrit had a 
dual basis: at one and the same time there was a scholarly curiosity 
to unlock the mysterious and perhaps curious knowledge of the 
Ancients, and an immediate practical necessity as well, fuelled by 
Warren Hastings’ plan of 1772 for the better governance of Bengal. 
In writing to the Court of Directors explaining this plan he stated 
that his plan would establish the Company’s system of governance 
on a ‘most equitable, solid and permanent footing’. The plan was 
based on 

principles of experience and common observation, without the advan¬ 
tages which an intimate knowledge of the theory of law might have 
afforded us: We have endeavoured to adapt our Regulations to the Man¬ 
ners and Understandings of the People, and the Exigencies of the 
Country, adhering as closely as we are able to their ancient uses and 
Institutions.^'* 

In Hastings’ plan the theory was clear: India should be governed 
by Indian principles, particularly in relation to law. The practical 
question arose as to how the British were to gain knowledge of the 

Howell, reprinted in Marshall (1970), pp. 48-50. 

** Letter from Governor-General and Council to Court of Directors, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, 3 November 1772, printed in Great Britain: Parliament, Reports from Com¬ 
mittees of the House of Commons, vol. iv (East Indies, 1772-3; reprinted London, 
1804), pp. 345-6. 
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ancient ‘usages and institutions'. The answer was easy enough to 
state. The Hindus, Hastings averred, ‘had been in possession of laws 
which continued unchanged, from remotest antiquity’. These laws, 
he wrote, were in the hands of the Brahmins, or ‘professors of law’, 
found all over India, who were supported by ‘public endowments 
and benefactions from every and all people’. These professors re¬ 
ceived a ‘degree of personal respect amounting almost to idolatry’.^* 
In each of the criminal courts established, the kazi, muftis and two 
moulvis ‘were to expound the law, and to determine how far the de¬ 
linquents shall be guilty of a breach thereof.’ In the civil courts, 

suits regarding inheritance, Marriage, caste and other religious usages 
and institutions, the Laws of the Koran with respect to Mahometans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to the Gentoos shall be invariably 
adhered to.^* 

For officers of a commercial company it was clearly the laws 
which the civil courts were to administer which were most crucial, 
as they would hear disputes ‘concerning property, whether real or 
personal, all cases of inheritance, marriage and caste; all claims of 
debt, disputed accounts, contracts, partnerships and demands of 
rent.’^^ The Company’s government through this plan was to be¬ 
come the guarantor of what Hastings and the other eighteenth- 
century British saw as the basic rights of Indians, oddly enough in a 
polity which was supposed to be despotic and hence without such 
rights. 

In his discussion of his plans Hastings was translating for a Brit¬ 
ish audience theories and practices from one culture to another. In¬ 
dia had an ancient constitution which was expressed into what came 
to be thought of as two codes, one Hindu and the other Muslim. 
Pundits were ‘professors’, and some even came to be conceived of as 
‘lawyers’. For the demonstration of law there were also experts, 
‘kazis’, ‘judges’ who knew the appropriate codes to apply to par¬ 
ticular cases. Following current practice in Bengal, which was a 
Muslim-ruled state, the British accepted Muslim criminal law as the 
law of the land, but civil law was to be Hindu for Hindus and 
Muslim for Muslims. Hastings and the Council at Fort Williams* 

George R. Gleig (comp.). Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honorable Warren 
Hastings (London, 1841), vol. i, p. 400. 
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decision was to have profound effects on the future course of the 
judicial system in India.^^ 

If the British were to administer Hindu law with the guidance and 
assistance of 'Hindu Law officers' (pundits), they had to establish 
some fixed body of this law, one which they hoped could become 
authoritative and which could be translated into English, so that 
the judges would have some idea of the nature and content of this 
law. 

In order to establish what was the Hindu law, Warren Hastings 
persuaded eleven of the ‘most respectable pandits in Bengal’ to 
make a compilation of the relevent shastric literature. Hastings 
appointed H.B. Halhed to supervise this compilation and to trans¬ 
late the resulting text into English.^^ Halhed described the manner 
in which the text, A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of the 
Pundits (published in London in 1776), was compiled and trans¬ 
lated : 

The professors of the ordinances here collected still speak the original 
language in which they were composed, and which is entirely unknown 
to the bulk of the people, who have settled upon those professors several 
great endowments and benefactions in all parts of Hindostan, and pay 
them besides a degree of personal respect little short of idolatry, in re¬ 
turn for the advantages supposed to be derived from their studies. A set 
of the most experienced of these lawyers was selected from every part of 
Bengal for the purpose of compiling the present work, which they pick¬ 
ed out sentence by sentence from various originals in the Shanscrit lan¬ 
guage, neither adding to, nor diminishing any part of the ancient text. 
The anicles thus collected were next translated literally into Persian, 
under the inspection of one of their own body; and from that translation 
were rendered into English with an equal attention to the closeness and 
fidelity of the version.^® 
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The compilation was known in Sanskrit as the Vwadamavasetu 
(bridge across the sea of litigation). The manner in which the trans¬ 
lation was made, and the authoritative nature of the compilation, 
came into question within the next fifteen years. Halhed had only a 
very limited knowledge of Sanskrit and depended on an explication 
of passages in the text done in Bengali or Hindustani by the pundits, 
which discussions were then abstracted into Persian by a munshi, 
and from this Halhed did the final translation into English."*' 

Sir William Jones, who had been appointed a judge in the Sup¬ 
reme Court of Judicature in 1783, thought the Gentoo Code was 
like a Roman law digest, consisting of ‘authentic texts with short 
notes taken from commentaries of high authority.He praised the 
work as far as it went, but it was too diffuse, ‘rather curious than 
useful’, the section on the law of contracts too ‘succinct and superfi¬ 
cial’. But if the Sanskrit text itself was faulted, the translation he felt 
was useless: 

But, whatever be the merit of the original, the translation of it has no au¬ 
thority, and is of no other use than to suggest inquiries on the many dark 
passages, which we find in it: properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call 
it a translation; for, though Mr. Halhed performed his part with fidelity, 
yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him only with a loose injudi¬ 
cious epitome of the original Sanscrit, in which abstract many essential 
passages are omitted . . . All this I say with confidence, having already 
perused no small part of the original with a learned Pandit, comparing it, 
as I proceeded, with the English version.*' 

On his arrival in Calcutta Jones had no plans to undertake the 
study of Sanskrit; he complained to Wilkins, ‘life is too short and 
my necessary business too long for me to think of acquiring a new 
language.’*^ Jones’s curiosity about Indian thought and his role as a 
judge of the Crown Court in Calcutta, however, led him to under¬ 
take the learning of Sanskrit. After being in India less than a year, 
Jones journeyed to Benares where he met ‘Maulvies, Pandits and 
Rajas’, among whom were Ali Ibraham Khan, long regarded by the 
British as a distinguished scholar and judge. Jones had hoped to 
obtain from Khan a Persian translation of the ‘Dherm Shastr Menu 
Smrety’, which was considered to be the authoritative source of 
Rocher, p. 51. 
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Hindu law. Although Khan obtained a Sanskrit text, Manu’s Dhar- 
mashastray the pundits refused to assist Khan in translating it into 
Persian.'*^ 

Jones became increasingly frustrated in having to depend on de¬ 
fective Persian translations of Hindu law books. He reported to 
William Pitt the Younger in February 1785 that he was almost 
‘tempted to learn Sanskrit, that I may check on the pundits in the 
Court.A month later he was complaining to Wilkins ‘that it was 
of the utmost importance that the stream of Hindu law should be 
pure: for we are entirely at the devotion of the native lawyers, 
through our ignorance of Sanskrit.’"*^ In September 1785 Jones had 
gone to Nadiya, a centre of Sanskrit learning sixty miles north of 
Calcutta on the Hugli river, where he hoped ‘to learn the rudiments 
of that venerable and interesting language’.^* In October he was 
back in Calcutta, with ‘the father of the University of Nadya’, who, 
Jones explained, was not a Brahmin, but who had instructed young 
Brahmin students in grammar and ethics. He would serve Jones’s 
purpose as a teacher, as he lacked the ‘priestly pride’ which marked 
his students.A year later Jones could report that he was ‘tolerably 
strong in Sanskrit’, and getting ready to translate a law tract ascribed 
to ‘Menu, the Minos of India’. 

By October 1786 Jones had enough confidence in his own know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, for he was correcting his own court pundits’ inter¬ 
pretations of legal texts by translating to his own satisfaction ‘the 
original tracts’ on which they based their decisions.^’ Jones was 
now to go on to plan a much bigger project which he believed 
would free the British judges in India from dependence on what he 
thought was the venality and corruption of the Indian interpreters 
of Hindu and Muslim law. This was the legal counterpart to the 
effort a few decades earlier of the British, through knowledge of 
Persian, to free themselves from the akhunds, munshis and kayas- 
thas who translated and interpreted political documents. Jones now 

Sir William Jones, ‘ “Preface”, Institutes of Hindu Law ..in The Works of 
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proposed to compile from the best available sources a digest of Hin¬ 
du and Muslim law, which could then be translated into English and 
which would provide the European judges a ‘check upon the native 
interpreters’. Jones wanted a means by which ‘the laws of natives’ 
could be preserved inviolate, and the decrees of courts made to con¬ 
form to ‘Hindu or Mahomedan law’.*^ 

If the system which Jones hoped to see implemented was to suc¬ 
ceed, it would require that several forms of knowledge become 
codified and public. The English judges and other officials would 
require access to what Jones and others believed at the time was *the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan law’, which was locked up in the texts 
and the heads of pundits and maulvis. There had to be found a fixed 
body of knowledge which could be objectified into Hindu and 
Muslim law. This body of knowledge could be specified, set into 
hierarchies of knowledge, linearly ordered from the most ‘sacred’ or 
compelling to the less powerful. 

Jones and others had the idea that there was historically in India a 
fixed body of laws, codes, which had been set down or established 
by ‘law givers’, which over time had become corrupted by accre¬ 
tions, interpretations, and commentaries, and it was this jungle of 
accretions and corruptions of the earlier pure codes which was con¬ 
trolled in the present by those Indians whom the British thought of 
as the Indian lawyers. An ur text had to be found or reconstituted, 
which at one and the same time would establish the Hindu and 
Muslim law as well as free the English from dependency for inter¬ 
pretations and knowledge on fallible and seemingly overly suscept¬ 
ible pundits and maulvis. The task also had to be accomplished 
somehow by using the knowledge which their Indian guides, the 
mistrusted pundits and maulvis, seemed to monopolize. Jones, even 
before arriving in India, seemed to distrust Indian scholars’ inter¬ 
pretations of their own legal traditions: a distrust which grew with 
experience in India. He wrote to Cornwallis, the Governor- 
General, in 1788, that he could not with ‘an easy conscience, concur 
in a decision, merely on the written opinion of native lawyers in any 
case, in which they could have the remotest interest in misleading 
the court.’^^ Jones wanted to provide the English courts in India, 
Crown and Company, with a sure basis on which they could render 
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decisions consonant with a ‘true’ or ‘pure’ version of Hindu law. 
Then the pundits, Brahmins and Indian ‘lawyers’, Jones believed, 
henceforth could not ‘deal out Hindoo law as they please, and make 
it at reasonable rates, when they cannot find it ready made.’^^ 

In advocating his ambitious plan for a digest of Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim law Jones deployed a discourse which made a direct connection 
between the British future in India and the late Classical Roman 
past. In discussing his plans he explained that his mode of proceed¬ 
ing would be that of T'ribonian, the compiler of the Justinian code, 
with only ‘original texts arranged in a scientific method’.The anal¬ 
ogy to Justinian was spelled out for Cornwallis by Jones, who, he 
hoped, was to become ‘the Justinian of India’, and Jones, by im¬ 
plication, would become the Tribonian. The British government 
would give to the natives of India ‘security for the due administra¬ 
tion of justice among them, similar to that which Justinian gave to 
his Greek and Roman subjects’, he wrote to Cornwallis.®* The main 
subject of the digests would be the laws of contract and inheritance, 
and, as Jones was time and time again to reiterate, these subjects 
were at the heart of the establishment of rights in property, ‘real and 
personal’.®^ 

Jones did not live to see the completion of his ambition to become 
the Tribonian of India, but to this day he stands in stone in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, a statue commissioned by the Court of Directors, dres¬ 
sed in a toga, with pen in hand and leaning on two volumes which 
are ‘understood to mean the Institutes of Menu’.®® Visual reminders 
of the British as Romans can still be found in the gardens of the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial, where we find Warren Hastings in the toga of a Ro¬ 
man senator, standing above a Brahmin pundit with a palm leaf 
manuscript, and a Muslim maulvi poring over a Persian manuscript. 

Classical Models and the Definition of the 'Vulgar' Languages of 
India 

N.B. Halhed, the translator of the Gentoo Code and author of the 
first English grammar of Bengali, drew heavily on analogies be- 
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tween the eighteenth-century English in India and the Romans. His 
grammar was part of a larger project which would stabilize and per¬ 
petuate British rule in Bengal. The ‘English masters of Bengal*, 
wrote Halhed in 1778, needed to add its language to their acquisi¬ 
tions, like the Romans, ‘people of little learning and less taste*, who 
applied themselves to the study of Greek once they had conquered 
them. So the British in Bengal needed to cultivate a language which 
would be the ‘medium of intercourse between the Government and 
its subjects, between the natives of Europe who are to rule, and the 
inhabitants of India who are lo obey.* In addition, the English 
needed to know the language to explain ‘the benevolent principles’ 
of the legislation which they were ‘to enforce*.®’ 

The British in late eighteenth-century Bengal found what was for 
them a complex language situation. Few of the British knew Bengali; 
rather, they used ‘Moors’ and Persian in many of their transactions. 
This of course reflected the political situation in Bengal and the 
language-use of many of their Indian associates and subordinates. 

H.P. Foster, who produced an English/Bengali and a Bengali/ 
English dictionary between 1799 and 1802, provided a hypothetical 
example of the results of the dependence on Persian in the courts of 
Bengal at the time. A Dom, who, he informed his British readers, is 
from ‘the lowest and most illiterate classes’, goes to a darogah, a 
minor police official, to make a complaint. According to Foster the 
darogah’s knowledge of Persian was restricted to reading Tales of 
the Parroty a popular class book of the time. The Dom delivers his 
complaint in the ‘vulgar’ dialect of Bengali, and it gets written down 
by the police official in ‘bad Bongalee in Persian characters with 
here and there a mangled Persian phrase’. This document may then 
get translated into Persian, and finally, if the case makes its way up 
to the Nizamat Adalat, the documents that have accumulated are 
translated into English.*® If the British learned Bengali, says Foster, 
it was because it was the language spoken around the major cities, 
such as Murshidabad, Dacca, and Calcutta, which were the ‘seats 
of foreign governments and the rendezvous of all nations*, where 
the language spoken was much influenced by ‘Hindostanee or 
Moors*, and this was the language which the British adapted as their 
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^medium of communication’ with the people of Bengal.**’ 

William Carey observed that the Indian servant, personal and 
official, in speaking Bengali with Europeans 'generally intermixes 
his language with words derived from the Arabic or Persian and 
with some few corrupted English and Portuguese words.Carey 
warned his countrymen that dependence on poor interpreters and 
the continued use of the ‘jargon of Moors’ limited their ability to 
deal directly with ‘men of great respectability’ as well as the com¬ 
mon folk of Bengal, who could ‘provide information on local 
affairs’.^^ 

The Grammar which Halhed produced of the Bengal language was 
organized in terms of European grammatical categories, the parts of 
speech, elements and substantives, pronouns, verbs, words denoting 
attributes and relations, numerals, syntax, orthography and versi¬ 
fication being the title of his chapters. Halhed took pride in being 
the first European who related Bengali to Sanskrit: ‘The following 
work presents the Bengal language merely as derived from its parent 
Shanscrit’, with all the words from the Persian and Hindostanic dia¬ 
lects expunged.^^ He warned, though, that those who wanted to be 
accurate translators would have to study the Persian and ‘Hindosta¬ 
nic’ dialects, ‘since in the occurrences of modem business, as man¬ 
aged by the present illiterate generation, he will find all his letters, 
representations and accounts interspersed with a variety of bor¬ 
rowed phrases or unauthorized expressions.’^^ Halhed based his 
knowledge of Bengali grammar on ‘a pandit who imparted a small 
portion of his language to me’ and readily ‘displayed the principles 
of his grammar’.^* 

The speakers of pure ‘Hindustani’ are found in Upper India and 
in Western India, where they still use this language for purposes of 
commerce. Halhed drew an analogy between ‘Hindustani’ and 
Bengali: 

What the pure Hindostanic is to upper India, the language which I have 
here endeavoured to explain is to Bengal, intimately related to the Shans- 
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cric both in expressions, construction and character. It is the sole channel 
of personal and epistolary communication among the Hindoos of every 
occupation and tribe. All their business is transacted, and all their 
accounts are kept in it; and as their system of education is in general very 
confined, there are few among them who can write or read any other 
idiom: the uneducated, or eight parts in ten of the whole nation are 
necessarily confined to the usage of their mother tongue.^^ 

Halhed prefigured Jones’s statement on the relation of Sanskrit to 
Latin and Greek. Halhed was astonished 

to find the similitude of Shanscrit words with those of Persian and Ara¬ 
bic, and even of Latin and Greek ... in the main ground work of the 
language, in monosyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appella¬ 
tions of such things as would be discriminated at the immediate dawn of 
civilization.^* 

In Halhed’s introduction to his Grammar of Bengali, he de¬ 
veloped a social historical argument to account for the current lan¬ 
guage situation as he found it in Bengal. In addition to Sanskrit and 
Bengali, he identified two other important languages in Bengal, Per¬ 
sian, and *Hindustanic’, which had two varieties, one which was 
spoken over most of Hindustan proper and ‘indubitably derived 
from Sanskrit*, with which it has exactly the same connection as the 
modern dialects of France and Italy with pure Latin.*’ 

The other variety of ‘Hindustanic’ was developed by the Muslim 
invaders of India, who could not learn the language spoken by the 
Hindus, who, in order to maintain the purity of their own tongue, 
introduced more and more abstruse terms from Sanskrit. The Mus¬ 
lim invaders introduced many ‘exotic* words from their own lan¬ 
guages which they superimposed on the ‘grammatical principles of 
the original Hindustanic*. Halhed refers to this form of ‘Hindusta- 
nic* as a compound idiom which was spoken by Hindus connected 
with Muslim courts. There were those Brahmins and other well- 
educated Hindus ‘w'hose ambition has not overpowered their 
principles*, who continued to speak and write the pure form of 
‘Hindustanic* and who wrote it with Nagri characters rather than 
with the Arabic script.^® 

Halhed’s introduction to the Grammar stands as a prime text 
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which both summarizes and constitutes knowledge which the Brit¬ 
ish were beginning to develop regarding Indian languages. It prefi¬ 
gures much that was to happen in the next thirty years. As a clas¬ 
sically educated man he was concerned to find general principles ab¬ 
out Indian languages, and these were to be found in Sanskrit, the 
treasury of knowledge about India. Languages for the English were 
to be learned for practical reasons, but this was best done through 
some knowledge of the ‘classical* languages which underlay the 
contemporary dialects, jargons, vernaculars, and idioms. 

Halhed’s view that the languages currently spoken in Bengal and 
Upper India were ‘fallen’, ‘broken’, or corrupt versions of some 
‘pure’, ‘authentic’, coherent, logically formed prior language, was 
one of course shared by his Hindu and Muslim instructors, who fre¬ 
quently had contempt for the spoken languages and favoured the 
sacred and literary languages of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

The Establishment of Hindustani as the British Language of Command 

Until the late part of the eighteenth century the British in India had 
done little to systematically study the wide variety of languages 
spoken in India. Portuguese, German, and Danish missionaries, as 
well as the Company’s Dutch and French trade rivals, had produced 
grammars and dictionaries of one or another of the Indian lan¬ 
guages. The British appear to have been ignorant of these efforts. 
The classifications used by the British of the Indian languages were 
vague and shifting, reflecting both geography and function. ‘Mala¬ 
bar’ referred to the language spoken by fishermen and boatmen on 
both the Malabar and Coromandel coasts and was by extension 
used as a label for the language spoken in what is today Tamilnad. 
‘Gentu’ or ‘Telinga’ was found in what is Andhra, but was also 
widely diffused in South India, reflecting the presence as mercenar¬ 
ies of large numbers of Telingas in the South Indian armies. ‘Ban¬ 
yan’ was at times used to refer to Gujarati, reflecting the fact that 
many of the merchants within the west coast were Gujaratis. Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras were heterogeneous and polyglot cities. 
Reflecting the political history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Marathi, Persian and ‘Moors’ were looked upon by the 
British as important languages in the south of India.^’ 
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From their first exposure to the Mughal court the British were 
aware of the central importance of a language spoken there and else¬ 
where in India. Reverend Terry, who had accompanied Sir Thomas 
Roe, described this language in the following terms: 

The language of this Empire, I mean the vulgar, bears the name of it. and 
is called Indostan; it hath much affinitie with the Persian and Arabian 
tongue ... a language which is very significant, and speaks much in few 
words. It is expressed by letters which are different than those alphebets 
by which the Persian and Arabic tongues are formed. 

For the next two hundred years this language, or variants thereof, 
carried a bewildering variety of labels: ‘Moors’, ‘Indostan’, ‘Hin- 
doostanic’, ‘Hindowee’, ‘Nagreeo’, and ‘Koota’. Most generally the 
British labelled it ‘Moors’ and pejoratively referred to it as a 
jargon. 

In the immediate post-Plassey period, even before there were 
published grammars for this language, notes and manuscripts were 
circulating as aids for the Company’s officers, particularly military 
ones, to acquire a working knowledge of this language. The first 
grammar of Moors published in England was that of Edward Had¬ 
ley, an officer in the Bengal army who had found it ‘impossible to 
discharge my duties . . . without a knowledge of the corrupt dialect’ 
spoken by those troops he was to command.^^ Hadley rejected the 
prevalent idea of the ‘Eastern Literate’ that Moors was so irregular 
that it did not have a grammar. He demonstrated that the verbs in 
Moors were not declined as they were in Persian, and that its gram¬ 
mar was derived from some other language, which, he speculated, 
was derived from India’s northern invaders, the Tartars.Hadley’s 
grammar, revised by a number of authors, was to go through seven 
editions by 1809, at which time it was superseded by a series of 


mas Bowrey, A Geographical Account of the Countries Around the Bay of Bengal 
(Cambridge, 1903), vol. xvni, p. 6; H.D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras (London, 
1913), vol. II, p. 147; vol. ill, p. 128; Temple, Diaries, vol. ll, p. 192. 

Edward Terry, A Voyage to East India (London, 1655), p. 232. 

G.A. Grierson, 'On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe', Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1893), vol. 62, pp. 41-50; see also G.A. Grierson, 
‘Bibliography of Western Hindi, Including Hindostani‘, The Indian Antiquary 
(January 1903), pp. 16-25; (February 1903), pp. 59-76; (April 1903), pp. 160- 79. 

George Hadley, Grammatical Remarks on the Practical and Vulgar Dtalect of 
the Indostan Language Commonly Called Moors ... (London, 1772), p. vi. 

” Ibid., pp. xii-xiii. 
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works of John Borthwick Gilchrist, who is generally regarded as the 
creator of what was to become the British language of command in 
India—Hindustani. 

In 1782, at the age of twenty-three, after studying medicine in 
Edinburgh, John Gilchrist arrived in Bombay, where he obtained an 
appointment as an assistant surgeon and was attached to a regiment 
in the Bengal army.^** Gilchrist wrote that on his arrival at Bombay 
in 1782: 

1 instantly foresaw that my residence, in any capacity, would prove as 
unpleasant to myself, as unprofitable to my employers, until I acquired 
an adequate knowledge of the current language of the country, in which 
I was now to sojourn. I therefore sat resolutely down to acquire what 
was then termed as the Moors ... During the march with the Bengal 
troops under the command of Col. Charles Morgan from Surat to Futi- 
gurh [sic], I had innumerable instances in every town and village we vi¬ 
sited of the universal currency of the language I had been learning.^^ 

Within two years Gilchrist had left the army and was settled in 
Faizabad, where he grew a beard and ‘assumed for a period the dress 
of the natives’. Here he began, with the assistance of several ‘learned 
Hindoostanees’ (a term he was careful to point out referred to Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims alike in Upper India), an effort to prepare a dic¬ 
tionary and grammar of their language.^^ His associates could not 
supply him with a dictionary of this language, so he began to extract 
from them ‘viva voce’ every known word in their voluminous ton¬ 
gue. He did this by instructing his munshis to ‘furnish [him] with 
every signification they possibly attach to such words as tf, ah, 
ahahy ahach . . . and so on.’ The syllables he wrote led the way to a 
‘numerous tribe of words’.^ He found this system of establishing a 
corpus for his dictionary too cumbersome and resorted to using 

For Gilchrist’s biography and selections from his works see M. Atique Siddi- 
qi. Origins of Modem Hindustani Literature: Source Materials: Gilchrist Letters 
(Aligarh, 1963), and Sadiq-Ur-Rahman Kidwai, Gilchrist and the “Language of 
Hindoostan" (New Delhi, 1972). For the history of the East India Company’s Col¬ 
lege at Fon William see Sisir Kumar Das, Sahibs and Munshis: An Accotmt of the 
College of Fort William (Calcutta, 1978), and David Kopf, British Orientalism and 
the Bengal Renaissance (Berkeley, 1969). 

Siddiqi, p. 21. 

^ John B. Gilchrist, ‘Preface’, A Dictionary English and Hindoostanee (Calcutu: 
part I, 1786; part ii, 1790). The preface was reprinted as ‘Appendix’ to the Gram¬ 
mar and Dictionary (Calcutta, 1798). References in this paper are to the 1790 edi¬ 
tion. 

” Ibid., p. vii. 
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Johnson’s English dictionary. Gilchrist would explain the English 
term as best he could to the Hindustanis, who then ‘would furnish 
the synonymous vocables in their own speech.’*® 

Gilchrist quickly discovered that his ‘learned associates’, rather 
than providing him with ‘the most easy, familiar and common 
words’, would let their ‘mind’s eye’ roam for far-fetched express¬ 
ions ‘from the deserts of Arabia, or they would be beating and 
scampering over the mountains of Persia.’ Others would search ‘in 
the dark intricate mines and caverns of Sanskrit lexicography’.*’ 
Not only did Gilchrist have difficulties with glossing, he kept insist¬ 
ing that there must be a written grammar of the language they were 
studying. His collaborators replied to his question with one of their 
own, asking ‘if it was ever yet known in any country that men had 
to consult vocabularies and rudiments for their own vernacular 
speech.’*^ Only after many enquiries did his ‘coadjutors’ produce a 
‘Tom Thumb’ performance, a Khalig Baree^ which the Indians cal¬ 
led a ‘vocabulary’ but which Gilchrist slightingly referred to as ‘old 
meagre school vocabulary’.*^ 

What Gilchrist took to be the failure of his associates to take 
seriously their own vernacular speech, he attributed to the favourite 
British explanation of a conspiracy on the part of educated Indians 
to prevent the British from having access to the great mass of the In¬ 
dian population. He theorized: 

that it is not at all improbable, that the cormorant crew of Dewans, 
Mootsuddies, Sirkars, Nazirs, Pundits, Munshis and a tremendous roll 
call of harpies who encompass power here see with jealous solicitude ev¬ 
ery attempt in their masters to acquire the means of immediate com¬ 
munication with the great mass of the people who those locusts of the 
land conceive their lawful prey.*^ 

Why was Hindostanec so badly studied and ignored by Gil¬ 
christ’s European predecessors? Throughout the ‘Preface’ he builds a 
complicated argument to answer this question. At base the problem 
was that of the British having labelled the language ‘a jargon’, and 
the conflation of what Gilchrist began to call Hindustani and that 
language which the majority of Europeans in India referred to as 

Ibid., p. xiv. 

Ibid. 

■*2 Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

Ibid., p. xxvi. 
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‘Moors’. ‘Moors’ today would be termed a pidgin. Gilchrist 
thought of Moors as a 

barbarian gabble [which] exists nowhere but among the dregs of our ser¬ 
vants, in their snip snap dialogues with us only. Even they would not 
degrade themselves by chattering the gibberish of the savage while 
conversing with or addressing each other in the capacity of human 
beings."® 

Gilchrist and the Definition of Hindustani 

The Hindustani language has three levels or ‘styles’ which Gilchrist 
identified as the ‘High Court or Persian Style’, ‘the Middle or 
Genuine Hindostanee Style’, and the ‘vulgar or the Hinduwee’. 

The Court or Persian style is found in the elevated poems of 
Sauda, Wulee, Meer Durd, and other poets. This is the ‘pompous 
and pedantic language of literature and politics’, wrote Gilchrist, 
and it draws heavily on Arabic and Persian. The second level of 
Hindustani is what Gilchrist wants to establish as the standard lan¬ 
guage, and it can be found in the elegy of ‘Miskeen, the satires of 
Sauda’, in Kirkpatrick’s, and the translation of the articles of war. 
The third level, or the vulgar, is, Gilchrist writes, 

evidenced in Mr. Forster’s translation of the Regulations of Government 
... in the greatest part of Hindostanee compositions written in the 
Nagaree character, in the dialect of the lower order of servants and Hin¬ 
doos, as well as among the peasantry of Hindoostan."^ 

Gilchrist was very much aware that he was dealing with shadings, 
fluctuations, and a language which was ‘evanescent’. What made his 
task all the harder, he felt, was that those Indians, Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim, who professionally used languages and had a knowledge of 
languages were dominated by what he felt was ‘pedantry’: ‘In a 
country where pedantry is esteemed [as] the touchstone of learning, 
the learned Moosulman glories in his Arabic and Persian . . . The 
Hindoo is no less attached to Sunskrit and Hinduwee.’"^ 

Gilchrist explained the emergence and fixing of these language 
styles by constructing a history. He believed that before the ‘irrup¬ 
tions, and subsequent settlement of the Mossulmans there was a lan¬ 
guage spoken all over north India, referred to by Hindus as Brij 


** Ibid., p. V. 
** Ibid., p. xli. 
Ibid. 
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Bhasa, a pure speech .. . the language of the Indian Arcadia.'^^ This 
language was referred to by the Muslims as ‘Hinduwee*, the lan¬ 
guage of the Hindus. In his construction of a history of the Indian 
languages, Gilchrist compared Hinduwee to the language of the 
Saxons before their conquest by the French. Hinduwee, like Saxon, 
was then deluged by Arabic and Persian. After repeated invasions of 
Muslims, this resulted in the creation of the language which Gil¬ 
christ termed Hindustani. Muslims referred to this language as 
‘Oorduwer’, in its military form, ‘Reklitu’ in its poetical form, and 
‘Hindee’ as the everyday language of the Hindoos.*’ 

As a cover term for this language Gilchrist chose the term ‘Hin¬ 
dustani’, which had a geographic referent, Hindustan, which could 
denote in the eighteenth century the whole of the South Asian 
peninsula, or, in its more restricted sense, India north of the Vin- 
dhyas. Gilchrist intended through the use of the term Hindustani to 
denote a language spoken by the people, Hindu and Muslim, who 
inhabited Hindustan. For Gilchrist this was a term like ‘British or 
European ... a conciliating appellation for people in other matters 
very dissimilar, consequently the most applicable also to the grand 
popular connecting language of vast regions of the East.’ He very 
consciously chose the term ‘Hindustani’ to refer to the modem or the 
contemporary spoken language of India, and preferred this to 
labelling the language ‘Hindee’, ‘lest it be confused with Hindwee, 
or Hindoee, which belongs here exclusively to the Hindoos. 

In Gilchrist’s theory Sanskrit, ‘the dead, sacred, mysterious ton¬ 
gue of the Hindoos’, plays little part. He thought that Sanskrit was 
derived from ‘Hindouwee’, which was spoken over much of India 
before the Muslim invasions.” The other languages which he dis¬ 
tinguished in North India were Bengalee, Rajpootee and Poorbee 
(Bhoj Puri). He thought these languages were very different in both 
spoken and literary forms than that language he was classifying as 
Hindustani. Other languages found in India included: Dukhunee, 
the language spoken by Muslims in South India, Ooreea (Oriya), 
Mulwaree (Marwari), Goojaratee (Gujarati), Tilungee (Talinga, 
Telugu), and Kismeere (Kashmiri). These languages Gilchrist 
thought had been derived from Hinduwee, Brij Bhasha or Bhakha. 

“ Ibid., p. XX. 

*’ Ibid., pp. xix-xx. 

^ Ibid., p. XX. 

Ibid., p. iv. 
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Gilchrist noted that the subdivisions of Indian languages were 
almost endless, with many local names. Some of the variations he 
thought of as varieties. Dukhunee and Punjabee, were varieties of 
Hindustani, while others like Bungal Bhasa were specific dialects 
and, he implies, derived directly from the parent Hinduwee.’^ 
Gilchrist theorized that there were ‘three grand indigenous lan¬ 
guages which were to be found in India.’ Two were ‘orally current’, 
Hinduwee and Hindostanee; the third was Sanskrit, 

which really is the dead letter of civil and religious policy, is the conse¬ 
crated palladium of science and the priestcraft among the Hindoos. The 
Hinduwee and Hindostani have produced in the several kingdoms and 
states through which they range territorial varieties or dialects.’^ 

The historical ordering of these three languages, Gilchrist specu¬ 
lated, was first Hinduwee, then Sanskrit, and most recently Hindus- 
tanee. Sanskrit was not a natural language but a ‘usurpation’ on 
Hinduwee, a ‘cunning fabrication’ of Hinduwee by ‘the insidious 
Bruhmans’.’^ The logic by which Gilchrist came to believe that 
Sanskrit was historically posterior to the Hinduwee was based on a 
general theory of language development. If Sanskrit was the original 
parent language of the other two, why is it so ‘inextricably perplex¬ 
ing’ by implication to the Europeans, and why does its name imply 
that it is ‘polished or artificial’?’^ He further wondered how such a 
language could be developed in ‘the earliest stages of civilization’. 
The answer was that the cunning grammarians created Sanskrit out 
of a pre-existing language that was the language of the folk them¬ 
selves. From this folk language they constructed *a mystical, but 
splendid factum factotum for the reception of the priest craft.’ The 
language of the priests was part of a conspiracy or plot, which re¬ 
sulted in the creation of a double yoke of ‘a mild despotism’, and an 
‘insatiable catholick religious persuasion’. The language and its 
creators, the Brahmins, used their knowledge to enslave the Hindu 
population of India. The Brahmins he characterized as ‘a villainous 
priesthood’ whose teachings are nothing but the ‘sonorous inarticu¬ 
late bellowings of Brahmanical wolves’.’* 

Gilchrist, with the publication of his Dictionary (which appeared 

Ibid., p. xxiii. 

Ibid., p. xxii. 

Ibid. 

’’ Ibid., p. xxiii. 

^ Ibid., p. xxiv. 
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in parts and with great difficulty), began to become more and more 
vociferous in his attacks on both Indian and British scholars of In¬ 
dian languages, especially those who insisted that one or another of 
the Indian ‘classical’ languages was the prerequisite for learning 
Hindustani. In 1799 Gilchrist wanted to establish an Oriental semi¬ 
nary in Calcutta to teach the newly-appointed Company servants 
Hindustani. This was to replace the then current practice of grant¬ 
ing Company appointees a Rs 30 allowance to enable them to hire a 
munshi to teach them the country languages. This system he 
deemed ineffective since few of the munshis spoke English and there 
were no adequate teaching materials. Simultaneously with the estab¬ 
lishment of Gilchrist’s seminary, the Governor-General, Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, had published a notification that starting 1 January 1800 no 
civil servant 

should be nominated to .. . offices of trust and responsibility until it 
shall be ascertained that he was sufficiently acquainted with the laws and 
regulations . . . and the several languages, the knowledge of which 
is required for the due discharge of the respective function of such 
offices.’^ 

The seminary was quickly replaced by Lord Wellesley’s ambi¬ 
tious plan for the College at Fort William, established in 1800, at 
which Gilchrist was appointed Professor of Hindustani. Here he 
supervised a staff of Indian scholars who were engaged in an extra¬ 
ordinary burst of scholarly, literary and pedagogical activities 
directed towards making available to students at the College a cor¬ 
pus of works from which they could learn to read and write and 
speak Hindustani.^* At the College there was a distinct split in the 
European faculty, with some stressing the study of classical lan¬ 
guages and others emphasizing the spoken languages. Gilchrist and 
William Carey led the spoken language group. Each published ‘Dia¬ 
logues’ or phrase books to convey to the neophyte something of the 
flavour of the languages, as well as introducing the young officials 

lOLR, Board’s Collection 1981, vol. 97. 

There is no agreement on the exact number of books published in Hindusuni, 
Braj and Urdu under the auspices of the College. Kidwai (1972) lists 60 Urdu 
books published between 1800-4, p. 25; Das (1978) lists 44 books in Hindustani 
produced at the College between 1802-20. A. Locket, Secretary of the College, 
listed 28 works in Braj, Urdu and Hindustani, published at the expense of the Gov¬ 
ernment between 1800-12. lOLR, Board’s Collection 10708, vol. 446. 
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to the ‘manners and customs’ of the Indians among whom they 
were going to work.” 

Carey’s Dialogues begins with a khansaman or sirkar talking 
with a European. The dialect is one in which there are mixed Per¬ 
sian, English and Persian phrases. The topics covered in this dia¬ 
logue include phrases necessary to set up and run a household. The 
sahib learns how to berate his servants for slovenly attire and be¬ 
haviour. He learns brief commands to obtain food, requisites while 
travelling, and to have a garden laid out for his home.’°° The rest of 
the work presents dialogues between various types of Indians: a 
Brahmin talks in an elevated dialect about rituals and the family, and 
the sahib learns something about kinship terminology and the reli¬ 
gious practices of Indians. There are also examples of the common 
talk of lower orders, fishermen and lower-caste women, 
whose dialect is characterized by Carey as the ‘greatest instance of 
literal irregularity’.Carey compiled his work ‘by employing 
sensible natives’ who composed dialogues ‘dealing with subjects of 
domestic nature’. Sisir Kumar Das identifies the Bengali associates 
of Carey in this work as probably being Ramram Basu and Mrity- 
unjay Vidyalamkar.*®^ 

Gilchrist published his first set of Hindustani conversations in 
1798 in the Oriental Linguist. These were reprinted and revised in 
1809 and 1820. In the 1809 version of the Dialogues^ Gilchrist pro¬ 
vides the young Englishman in India specific rules on how to talk 
with Indians, all of whom in his work seem to be servants.'®^ The 
European must begin by learning how to get the native’s attention, 
and this is accomplished by the command, ‘sunno’. This, Gilchrist 
tells his reader, serves the function of putting the servant ‘on his 
guard’. The commands issued should be as simple as possible, he 
advised; do not say ‘give me a plate’, just utter the command, ‘plate’. 


^ 'William Carey, Dialogues. For discussion of the significance and a partial ling¬ 
uistic analysis of these dialogues, see Sisir Kumar Das, Early Bengali Prose: Carey 
to Vidyasagar (Calcutta, 1966), pp. 68-75, and Das, Sahibs., pp. 74-5. 

100 William Carey, Dialogues, pp. v, 1-31. 
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John Borthwick Gilchrist, Dialogues, English and Hmdustanee calculated to 
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subjects, with Natives of India Upon their arrival in That Country (London, 1809, 
second edition). 
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The European should always use the imperative plural, *we want 
such and such’. The asking of casual questions should be avoided 
since ‘the Hindustani is too apt to conceive the most innocent of 
queries only so many traps set to catch him in some villainy or 
other.’ 

The Dialogues covers the following topics: eating and the prepara¬ 
tion of food (31 pages); personal service, such as dressing and pre¬ 
paring for bed (18 pages); travelling, both locally and long distance 
(43 pages); sports and leisure activities (27 pages); the ‘memsahib’ 
and her dealings with servants (only 7 pages); studying (14 pages); 
commercial transactions (13 pages); expostulating and abusing ser¬ 
vants and eliciting information (13 pages); time and weather (5 
pages); polite enquiries (2 pages); necessary military activities (5 
pages); dialoguer about health and medicine and consulting of local 
doctors (40 pages, perhaps reflecting Gilchrist’s original profession 
as a surgeon). The tone of the dialogue is mainly declamatory: 
‘bring me this or that’, ‘take everything away’, ‘get the breakfast 
ready’. The sahib, following Gilchrist’s instruction, would quickly 
learn a considerable range of admonitions: ‘let me see them every 
morning on my table without fail, or I shall turn you off, as a good- 
for-nothing fellow’; ‘take care! or the House of Corrections will be 
your lot’. Food sellers have to be constantly ‘warned’ about the 
quality of the provisions. We get phrases like ‘the bread has sand in 
it’. In almost all the dialogues the mishap, mistake, or stupidity of 
the Indian servant is the theme: soup is served without a spoon, 
food is either too hot, cold, thick or thin. ‘In the future’, the servant 
is told, ‘do not dress these Hindustanee dishes with so much spice, 
this tastes of nothing but pepper.’ The wine is never properly 
cooled. 

The real disasters seem to strike when the sahib ventures forth. 
Walking only needs 21 phrases, but riding or going about in a car¬ 
riage or palanquin requires 134 phrases. The sahib seems to get lost 
a lot, servants are sent to make enquiries. While travelling every¬ 
thing seems to get misplaced, the wine especially. There are in¬ 
numerable delays, people sleep when they should be working. But 
there are pleasures as well. The servant is sent off to find out from a 
local villager if there is game in the neighbourhood; there is, but it 
turns out that it is dangerous to hunt there because of the large 
number of tigers. Orders have to be given to the local zamindar ‘to 
have his people beat up the game for us.’ 
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Language as command was not only a domestic or personal mat¬ 
ter, but a matter of state. Lord Minto, in addressing the annual prize 
ceremony at Fort William College in 1808, explained to sixteen 
young officers that the nature of their relationship to Indians would 
be mediated by language: 

You are about to be employed in the administration of a great and exten¬ 
sive country in which . . . the English language is not known. You will 
have to deal with multitudes; who can communicate with you, can re¬ 
ceive your commands, or render an account of their performance of 
them; whose testimonies can be delivered, whose engagements can be 
contracted; whose affairs, only in some one or another of the languages 
taught at the College of Fort William.*°^ 

The Englishmen’s honour and self-respect were also involved, as 
Minto echoed the statements of the Court of Directors and the 
Governor-General and language teachers for the past sixty years on 
the evils of interpreters. Without proper knowledge of the language 
of the people they were ruling, there would arise an ‘unlimited de¬ 
pendence on native and subordinate officers, which inevitably leads 
to oppressive vexation, extortion, and cruelty towards our native 
subjects.’ Without the knowledge of languages, the European is del¬ 
ivered into a ‘helpless and dependent thraldom’ of a native assistant. 
The officers’ ‘fair fame’ would be threatened, there would be public 
loss and calamity and the officer would suffer individual shame and 
rum.^°^ 

The Englishman needed not only to speak with grammatical pre¬ 
cision, but had to learn to ‘manage his own language’ in a manner 
most conducive for the execution of orders and the gratification of 
his own wishes on every occasion.Those who would follow Gil¬ 
christ’s methods of teaching were assured that they would have the 
means to start their careers in India by not only making rapid prog¬ 
ress in learning the vernacular, but in doing so would acquire ‘local 
knowledge’ and daily increase their ‘stock of general information’. 
This Gilchrist contrasted with those who began with the study of 
the ‘classical’ languages, who might find themselves diminishing 
‘those intellectual powers, and that common sense which are fre- 

Quoted in Gilchrist’s Dialogues, p. Ixxx. 

Ibid., p. Ixxi. 

J.B. Gilchrist, The General East India Guide and Wade Mecum . .. Being a 
Digest of the work of the Late Cap* Williamson with Many Improvements and 
Additions (London, 1825), p. 536. 
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quently sunk under a heavy load of sheer pedantry and classical 
lore, very different indeed from real science and practical 
wisdom.What emerges from reading Gilchrist is the idea of the 
Englishman in India as he who commands, the one who knows how 
to give orders, how to keep the natives in their proper place in the 
order of things, through the application of ‘real science and practical 
wisdom* rather than pedantry and classical knowledge. 

The emphasis on the use of language as the key to understanding 
Indians, hence being able to control them, was stressed frequently 
in Lt. Col. John Briggs’s Letters Addressed to a Young Person in In¬ 
dia, a book written in the form of letters by an old hand in India to 
two brothers, one in the military, who is older, and a younger 
brother who is a civil servant.^®* Briggs sets out to instruct the civil 
servant in proper behaviour. The older brother who has already 
been in India for a few years has made all the mistakes, which the 
younger brother is to avoid. He fails to learn languages, gets into 
debt, selects the wrong type of servant, beats and abuses his ser¬ 
vants, and generally make a mess of things. In the letters to the 
young civilian not only are the failures of his brother the constant 
reminder as to what may happen to shame the individual, but, more 
importantly, to shake the foundations of British rule in India. 
Briggs instructs his younger readers in these principles, as laid down 
by Major General Sir John Malcolm 

Almost all who, from knowledge and experience, have been capable of 
forming any judgment upon the question, are agreed that our power in 
India rests on the general opinion of the natives of our comparative su¬ 
periority in good faith, wisdom, and strength, to their own rulers. This 
important impression will be improved by the consideration we show to 
their habits, institutions, and religion—by the moderation, temper, and 
kindness, with which we conduct ourselves towards them; and injured 
by every act that offends their belief or superstition, that shows disre¬ 
gard or neglect of individuals or communities, or that evinces our hav¬ 
ing, with the arrogance of conquerors, forgotten those maxims by which 
this great empire has been established, and by which alone it can be 
preserved.'®’ 

The only way to gain the knowledge and sympathy which Mal- 

Ibid., p. 537. 

John Briggs, Letters Addressed to a Young Person in India (London, 1828). 

‘Instructions by Major General Sir John Malcolm, To Officers Acting under 
His Orders in Central India, in 1821’, in Sir John Malcolm, The Political History of 
India, from 1784-1823 (London, 1826), vol. ii, appendix vii, pp. cclxiii-iv. 
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colm’s instructions required was through the languages of the peo¬ 
ple. 'The veil which exists between us and the natives can only be 
removed by mutual and kind intercourse.’”® There might be kindly 
intercourse with the natives, but language was also the ‘channel of 
communicating of your wants, and of obtaining information*, 
Briggs advised.”^ Knowledge of Indian languages was the means of 
gaining a more complex knowledge, that of the strange customs, 
codes and rules of the Indians, who were in most instances docile, 
co-operative, and quite willing to obey the orders and commands of 
the sahibs, except when ignorance led them to offend the prejudices 
of the natives. The newcomer seemingly had to be instructed in the 
simplest and most obvious of distinctions, that between Hindus and 
Muslims. Gilchrist informed his readers that Muslims were larger, 
bearded and more fierce and robust in appearance than Hindus. 
One had to learn how to distinguish the differences in dress by the 
way they tied their garments, by their facial marks, by the varied use 
of beads, rings, and ornaments, by the form of hair-style and tur¬ 
ban, and above all by their names and their food habits. 

Unlike Briggs and Malcolm, whose careers were amongst the 
peoples of Central and Western India—and hence who were in¬ 
structing their juniors in proper behaviour towards not only their 
Indian servants, domestic and civil, but to learned men, chiefs, 
opulent bankers and merchants and peasants—Gilchrist’s image of 
Indian society seems to have been largely restricted to domestic ser¬ 
vants and lowly assistants. No matter how one tried, apparently in 
Bengal there were occasions when even the most knowledgeable 
and even-tempered European would be driven ‘by the stupidity, 
perverseness, and chicanery’ of natives to ‘want to beat his servants’. 
But Gilchrist advises: ‘let the storm blow over* with a volley of abu¬ 
sive words directed at the miscreant.”^ The normal good manners 
of the European can be tested, according to Gilchrist, in all sorts of 
situations, for example when invited to a wealthy Indian’s house for 
an entertainment. On such an occasion one should not condemn the 
music, dancing and singing, or if a dramatic pantomine particularly 
offends the European’s sense of modesty he should retire in silence 
rather than offer vociferous exclamations such as ‘beastly stuff’. 
Quiet withdrawal in such situations, writes Gilchrist, ‘will do more 

Biiggs, Letters, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 50. 

Gilchrist, East India Guide, pp. 536-9; Dialogues, pp. 174-81. 
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to establish our superiority in breeding and morality.’^ 

The European has to learn to insist on proper performance of the 
Indian’s social and verbal codes in dealing with superiors. One 
should not let an Indian subordinate get away with behaviour or 
speech acts which would be offensive not only to the European but 
to an Indian of superior quality. Gilchrist, as did most Europeans in 
India, reduced what was and is an extremely sensitive, well-ordered 
and complex system of deference and demeanour codes which Indi¬ 
ans follow to what for the Europeans were highly charged symbolic 
acts revolving around the wearing of various foot coverings.^'"* Gil¬ 
christ explained that Europeans uncover their heads as a mark of 
respect, while Indians take off their slippers while performing 
worship in a mosque or a temple or on entering a home or office. 
Yet he observes that natives 

intrude on the British inhabitants of Calcutta and environs, without the 
slightest attention to this act of politeness, most scrupulously observed 
amongst themselves, as if they were determined to trample us under the 
pride of Caste, by evincing, that to a Hindoo or Moosulman alone, it 
was necessary to pay the common marks of civility or respect.*'^ 

The wearing of shoes by Indians in the houses of Europeans was 
seen as part of a larger effort on the part of Indians to establish 
equality or even superiority with, or over, the European. This intent 
was directed to gaining advantage not only over the European, but 
also of particular Indians over other Indians by appearing to be on a 
footing of equality with Europeans. 

Indian languages, with their graded grammatical systems of polite 
forms and forms of various degrees of familiarity and respect, also 
could be a source of disrespect to the Europeans. For the unwitting 
European in India, some servants and menials would use the singu¬ 
lar pronoun in addressing the sahib. ‘It is rather surprising that ser¬ 
vants and sipahees, etc., should be allowed to take such advantage of 
their master’s ignorance of the language and customs of the country, 
as to too and tera them on every occasion: a liberty they dare not 
take with one another.’"^ The insult of the use of familiar forms by 

Gilchrist, East India Guide, p. 546. 
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the servant to the sahib was not just a personal insult but had a 
much greater consequence for the loss of dignity for his country and 
nation. Gilchrist stressed that the necessary knowledge of indig¬ 
enous language and custom was not one of just the sahib getting 
proper respect; it also entailed the sahib avoiding unwittingly acting 
in a disrespectful manner towards the Indian when he did not intend 
it. 

Two issues require some commentary on the discussion of the use 
of what Gilchrist tried to establish as the British language of com¬ 
mand. The first is—how well did the British learn this or any other 
Indian language? And the second, how fixed did the standard which 
Gilchrist hoped to establish remain? Until the middle of the century 
there were recurrent complaints about the lack of sophisticated 
knowledge which the British had of Hindustani, or Urdu as it be¬ 
came more generally known. F.J. Shore, who had considerable 
empathy with Indians and who was continually critical of both the 
policies of the Company’s government and the behaviour of his fel¬ 
low countrymen towards Indians, ridiculed the level of knowledge 
of Hindustani which most ‘judges, magistrates and military officers’ 
had attained even after a number of years’ service in India. He 
likened them to the broken English of Frenchmen or Italians, who 
are made objects of fun or contempt on the stage. This lack of 
capacity to speak properly, he felt, encouraged Indians to be equally 
slovenly or mannerless in their dealings with the sahibs. He cited a 
hypothetical case: 

Two or three English are out hunting or shooting; one of them who 
speaks broken Hindustanee, asks a peasant some questions relative to 
the sport: the native answers him in a careless way, perhaps without 
stopping his work; and sometimes without even looking up from it, af¬ 
ter the first glance; omitting, at the same time, the respectful terms of 
speech. Should another of the party, who can speak in a gentlemanlike 
manner, address the peasant, in an instant the latter will rise up, or stop 
his work, make a salaam, and reply in the most respectful language. 
Were the native asked by any one to whom he could speak freely, why 
he made such a difference in addressing the two gentlemen, his answer 
would be something to the following effect: ‘Two gentlemen! Do you 
call the first a gentleman; if so, why did he not speak like one? The 
second evidently was so, by his language, and I answered him as 
such.”*^ 

The Englishman with a limited grasp of Hindustani indeed received 
Frederick John Shore, Notes on Indian Affairs (1837), vol. i, p. 27. 
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answers to his questions. The issue which Shore raises is not about 
communication, but about behaviour and status, and I think this 
issue continued through much of the history of the British in India. 
There were obviously those British who spoke and understood the 
standard or even the literary registers of the varied languages of In¬ 
dia, and hence could manage their official persona as F.J. Shore 
would have wished they did. I would speculate, however, that the 
majority knew only very restricted and specific codes, which were 
adequate to specified contexts, e.g. running their households, deal¬ 
ing with their subordinates, in the courts and offices, and in giving 
orders in the military. 

The battle between the Classicists and Vernacularists in relation 
to Hindustani was to continue throughout the nineteenth century. 
Each new dictionary or grammar that would appear caused argu¬ 
mentation. The missionaries soon joined the officials of the Com¬ 
pany and questions of the scripts and the source of borrowings for 
lexical items and for grammatical refinements became politically 
charged issues. In the 1860s Indians, some of whom had added a 
sophisticated knowledge of English to their own ‘classical’ educa¬ 
tions, began to argue, organize and eventually to demand in the 
name of history and religion that the Government favour one or 
another script and associated literatures.”* 

British Power and Indian Knowledge 

On the eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, W.C. Taylor, in an address to the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London, declared it was the British who in the last de¬ 
cades of the eighteenth century were responsible for the ‘literary 
treasures of Hindustan being opened to the wonder and admiration 
of the world.*”’ He went on, like a twentieth-century counterpart 

Christopher King, ‘The Nagari Prachaini Sabha ..Ph.D. disserution. Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin (1974); Rajendralal Mitra, ‘On the Origin of the Hindvi Lan¬ 
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Official Hindustani’, /oMrrKi/ of the Asiatic Society (1866), vol. 35, pp. 1-13; M.A. 
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the Asiatic Society (1866), vol. 35, pp. 172-81. 
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in the UK or the US, to appeal for funds to support continuing re¬ 
search and publication by linking the knowledge gained through the 
study of Oriental literature to success in ‘the pursuit of Oriental 
commerce’. He clinched his argument by citing the aphorism 
‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER’.^^o 

Warren Hastings in 1784 explicated for Nathaniel Smith, Chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors, the relation of knowledge to power 
in the establishment of British rule in India: 

Every accumulation of knowledge and especially such as is obtained by 
social communication with people over whom we exercise dominion 
founded on the right of conquest, is useful to the state ... it attracts and 
conciliates distant affections; it lessens the weight of the chain by which 
the natives are held in subjection; and it imprints on the hearts of oui 
countrymen the sense of obligation and benevolence . . . Every instance 
which brings their real character (i.e. that of the Indians) home to 
observation will impress us with a more generous sense of feeling for 
their natural rights, and teach us to estimate them by the measure of our 
own. But such instances can only be obtained in their writings: and these 
will survive when the British dominion in India shall have long ceased to 
exist, and when the sources which once yielded of wealth and power are 
lost to rememberance.*^’ 

Hastings drew a contrast between the ‘benevolent and sympathe¬ 
tic interest’ which the British had shown towards the Brahmins, the 
keepers ‘of the mysteries of their own learning’, and the previous 
rulers, the Muslims, who had systematically derided the religion of 
the Hindus and who sought from their studies ‘arguments to sup¬ 
port their own intolerant principles’. Hastings believed that as a re¬ 
sult of the conciliatory nature of British rule, the pundits were now 
‘no less eager to impart their knowledge, than we are to receive 

it .’*22 

Twenty years later Sir James Mackintosh, a Benthamite and legal 
reformer who was Recorder of Bombay, struck a somewhat harsher 
note in addressing the first meeting of the Bombay Literary Society. 
He urged his colleagues to ‘mine the knowledge of which we have 
become the masters’.*^^ He went on to remind his listeners ‘that all 

Ibid., p. 9. Capitals in original. 
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Europeans who visit remote countries ... are detachments from the 
main body of civilized men sent out to levy contributors of know¬ 
ledge, as well as gain victories over barbarism.*’^^ 

H.T. Colebrook, in a letter to his father, described the ambiva¬ 
lence which characterized much of the British reaction to Indian 
culture: 

The further our literary enquiries are extended here, the more vast and 
stupendous the scene which opens to us; at the same time that the true 
and the false, the sublime and the puerile, wisdom and absurdity, are so 
intermixed, that at every step, we have to smile at folly, while we admire 
and acknowledge the philosophical truth, though couched in obscure 
allegory and puerile fable. 

British studies of Indian languages, literature, science, and 
thought produced three major projects. The first involved the ob¬ 
jectification and use of Indian languages as instruments of rule to 
better understand the ‘peculiar’ manners, customs, and prejudices of 
Indians, and to carry out enquiries to gather information necessary 
to conciliate and control the peoples of India. The second project 
entailed what the Europeans defined as ‘discoveries’ of the wisdom 
of the ancients, the analogy being to the restoration of Greek and 
Roman thought and knowledge in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. This was a European project, the end being to construct a 
history of the relationship between India and the West, to classify 
and order and locate their civilizations on an evaluative scale of 
progress and decay. The third project involved the patronage of in¬ 
stitutions and religious and literary specialists who maintained and 
transmitted—through texts, writing, recitations, performances, 
painting and sculptures, rituals and performances—that which the 
British conquerors defined as the traditions of the conquered. To 
appear legitimate in the eyes of the Indians the British thought they 
had to demonstrate respect and interest in those Indians and institu¬ 
tions that were the carriers of the traditions. 

There were to be consistent differences in the valuation of the 
three projects between the two centres of decision making, one in 
London in the Court of Directors, representing the ‘owners* of the 
East India Company, and the Board of Control which had been 
established by Parliament to exercise political control over the 

Ibid., p. xi. 
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affairs of the Company. In India there was a theoretically 
subordinate group of officials, headed by the Governor-General in 
Council, and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, which 
supervised the functioning of the instrumentalities of colonial rule. 
Given the distance and time which separated India and London, and 
the growing weight and power of senior civil servants, Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay frequently acted independently of the owners 
of the Company and the Home Government. 

London tended to put the question of language learning at the top 
of its priorities. The construction of ‘European’ knowledge was 
increasingly left to semi-official bodies such as the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and to professional scholars in the colleges and universities. 
The issues entailed in the construction of the legitimacy of the 
Company’s rule through the preservation and patronage of Indian 
knowledge caused a political and epistemological battle between 
London and Calcutta over the allocation of resources, and a 
financial and moral battle about the forms of knowledge and the 
shape of institutions which could most effectively preserve and 
transmit to Indians their own and European thought. 

Education and the Preservation of the Past 

In September 1780 a delegation of Muslims of ‘credit and learning’ 
called upon Warren Hastings to urge him to establish a madrassa for 
the instruction of young students ‘in Mahamadan law and other 
sciences’.The visit had been occasioned by the arrival in Calcutta 
of a famous teacher and scholar, Muiz ud din, whom the petitioners 
hoped the Government would employ to direct the madrassa. 
Hastings, in justifying the expenditure of the Company’s funds to 
support a madrassa in Calcutta, painted a bleak picture of decaying 
remains ‘of these schools which could be seen in every capital, town 
and city of Hindustan.’ The Calcutta Madrassa, Hastings hoped, 
would preserve and further knowledge, provide training for future 
law officers of the Company, contribute to the ‘credit’ of the 
Company’s name, and ‘help soften the prejudices excited by the 
growth of British dominions.’’^* 
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The Madrassa, under the direction of Muiz ud din, appeared to 
have got off to a good start, with ninety students pursuing a wide 
range of studies. However, within a few years the maulvi was 
accused of mishandling Company funds, favouritism in appoint¬ 
ments, and losing control over the students. A committee of British 
officials was appointed to supervise the administration of the 
college, the maulvi was dismissed, and the college was reorganized 
along European lines, although the subject matter studied remained 
Islamic.*^’ 

A similar history repeated itself at the Sanskrit College in Banaras 
which owed its inception to the initiative of Jonathan Duncan, 
Resident in Banaras. He recommended that surplus revenue, 
expected to accrue to the Company from the Permanent Settlement 
of the Banaras Zamindari, be applied to the establishment of ‘a 
Hindoo College . . . for the preservation and cultivation of Laws, 
Literature and Religion of that nation, at this centre of their faith.’ 
Such an institution, Duncan felt, ’would endear our Government to 
the Native Hindoos’. There were, he observed, ‘many private 
seminaries’ for the study of various forms of Hindu learning, but as 
the Company’s college would be the only ‘public’ institution 
dedicated to this purpose the reputation of the Company would be 
enhanced. In addition to its teaching functions, Duncan noted that 
as an institution it could without too much expense build a 
‘precious library of complete and correct treatises . . . dealing with 
Hindoo religion, laws, arts and sciences’. 

Perhaps influenced by the history of the Madrassa, Duncan drew 
up a set of rules which made the Resident, acting on behalf of the 
Governor-General, responsible for the payment of stipends for 
those students being educated at Government expense, hiring and 
firing of faculty, and the dismissal of students. Duncan was to 
attend the quarterly examinations, at least in those subjects which 
were not considered to be sacred—for these he would appoint a 
committee of Brahmins who would examine students in the ‘more 
secret branches of learning’. Within ten years of its founding, 
accusations similar to those of financial mismanagement and 
favouritism that had plagued the Madrassa led to a more intensive 
British supervision of the Sanskrit College.'^' 
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The history of the British experiments with the Calcutta Madrassa 
and the Sanskrit College in Banaras are symbolic of wider issues 
entailed in the establishing of educational institutions under the 
colonial state. The British conceived of education as taking place 
in 'institutions’, meaning a building with physically divided spaces 
marking off one ‘class’ of students from another, as well as teachers 
from students. There were to be fixed positions of professors, 
teachers and assistants, who taught regular classes in subjects. The 
students’ progress had to be regularly examined to measure their ac¬ 
quisition of fixed bodies of knowledge. The end of the process was 
marked by prizes and certification which attested to the students’ 
command of a specifiable body of knowledge. Even with the un¬ 
doubted good will and best intentions on the part of Duncan, Hast¬ 
ings and others, a British metalogic of regularity, uniformity, and 
above all fiscal responsibility, could not help but participate in the 
erosion and transformation of what the British wanted to preserve; 
i.e. Hindu and Muslim learning. 

The political project of enhancing the credit of the Company and 
the British nation as the protector and preserver of indigenous 
knowledge was to lead them to become keepers of a vast museum 
which would, in turn, lead to providing definitions of what should 
be preserved, as well as to developing a programme for locating and 
classifying the specimens to be maintained. The substance of Lord 
Minto’s remarks on the decay of Indian science and literature was to 
echo throughout the nineteenth century: 

It is a common remark that science and literature are in a progressive 
state of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which I 
have been enabled to make on this interesting subject that remark 
appears to me but too well founded. The number of the learned is not 
only diminished but the circle of learning even among those who still de¬ 
vote themselves to it appears to be considerably contracted. The abstract 
sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected and no branch of 
learning cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religious doc¬ 
trines of the people. The immediate consequence of this state of things is 
the disuse and even actual loss of many valuable books; and it is to be 
apprehended that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand 
the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a want of books 
or of persons capable of explaining them.'^^ 

Lord Wellesley, who had a magisterial and imperial vision of the 
Company’s rule in India, conceived in 1800 a plan for the education 
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and training of the young men appointed to the Company’s civil 
service. No longer should these appointees be thought of ‘as agents 
of a commercial concern’, he declared. They should be trained as 
‘ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign’. Wellesley, without 
the permission of the Court of Directors, established the College at 
Fort William to provide the education which he thought was re¬ 
quired. He wrote to the Court of Directors that the education 
should impart a knowledge of ‘those branches of literature and sci¬ 
ence’ such as was included in the education of persons ‘destined for 
high offices in Europe’. In addition, the young men required special 
instruction in the codes and regulations of the Company, as well as 
in the ‘true and sound principles of the British constitution’. As 
they were to be rulers of an alien race they had to obtain ‘an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the history, languages, customs, laws and 
religions of India’. As if this wasn’t enough for a group of sixteen- 
and seventeen-year olds, the College had to shape their moral char¬ 
acter so they would be armed with the virtues of ‘industry, pru¬ 
dence, integrity, and religious sensibility’ which would help them 
guard against the ‘temptations and corruptions’ they would be ex¬ 
posed to because of the Indian climate and the ‘peculiar depravity’ 
of the people of India. Their education, Wellesley claimed, had to 
form a natural barrier ‘against habitual indolence, dissipation, licen¬ 
tiousness and indulgence’ which had marked the behaviour of most 
of the employees of the Company. 

To accomplish this awesome educational project Wellesley plan¬ 
ned a residential college where the young men’s lives could be prop¬ 
erly supervised. It was to be staffed by a European faculty of eight 
to ten which could teach Indian languages as well as the European 
curriculum. To set the proper moral tone the Vice-Provost was to 
be a clergyman of the Anglican faith. To teach the Oriental subjects 
fifty munshis were employed and divided into four departments: 
Sanskrit-Bengali, Arabic, Persian and Hindustani. Each department 
had a European professor, a chief munshi, a second munshi, as well 
as subordinate munshis. The pay of the European faculty ranged 
from Rs 1600 to Rs 500; for the Indian staff the range was Rs 200 for 
the four chief munshis, Rs 100 for the second munshis, and Rs 60 
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for the subordinate munshis.’^^ The duties of the munshis involved 
providing individual tutorials, preparing (in collaboration with the 
European professors) teaching materials, preparing and publishing 
grammars and dictionaries, as well as undertaking extensive projects 
in publishing ‘classic’ works of Indian literature. 

The Court of Directors, when they learned of the very ambitious 
plans, quickly cut back on the European part of the curriculum and 
barred the building of a residential college. Their central concern 
was with the college as a language-teaching institution. They did, 
however, establish in England the East India Company’s Training 
College at Haileybury for the education of their appointees to the 
civil service in India. Here they received an education in European 
subjects and some Indian language work.'^^ 

The College Council, which was the governing body of the Col¬ 
lege at Fort William, was estimated by the Court of Directors to 
have spent upwards of £40,000 to subsidize the editing, writing, and 
publishing of eighty-eight ‘Oriental works’ in the period 1801- 
12 136 q’ljg funds was spent on works in or about 

Persian (Rs 110,000), Arabic (Rs 52,000), and Sanskrit (Rs 44,000). 
The Company informed their servants in Calcutta that any work 
subsidized showed ‘value and merit’ in the teaching of languages. 
The Court complained of ‘The very heavy expense to which you 
have subjected us by the encouragement, which seems to have been 
indiscriminately afforded to publications, several of which are very 
ill executed, or of no use as class books, nor are they in any other 
way objects which call for the patronage of your government.” 

The Indian staff recruited for the College included a number ot dis¬ 
tinguished scholars such as Mrityunjay Vidyalamkar from Midna- 
pur and Maulvi Allah Daud from Lucknow. In addition several, 
such as Ram Ram Basu, Mir Amin and Lalljilal from Gujarat, made 
major contributions to the prose literatures of Bengali, Urdu and 
Hindi. Some made a major scholarly and intellectual impact on their 
European counterparts. Mathew Lumsden, whose Persian Gram- 
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mar was published in 1810, described Maulvi Allah Daud *as the 
master under whom I have studied’, and acknowledged his great 
debt to ‘his knowledge and industry’.*^* Lumsden assured his Euro¬ 
pean readers that though he was the author of the Grammar^ ‘the 
more arduous task of supplying the information devolved .. . onto 
Daud.*'^’ 

Lumsden’s remark I think typifies the relations between Indian 
and British scholars who were engaged not only at the College, but 
in other settings as well, transforming Indian knowledge into Euro¬ 
pean information. The Indians were sources or ‘native informants’ 
who supplied information, viva voce^ in English or Indian lan¬ 
guages, who collected, translated and discussed texts and docu¬ 
ments, and who wrote exegeses of various kinds which were classi¬ 
fied, processed and analysed into knowledge of or about India. 

As Das points out, in the College there were two separate cate¬ 
gories, Sahibs and Munshis. There was indeed mutual learning going 
on, there was respect and some amicability in the relations between 
the two categories of persons, but it was the British who set the 
agenda and who had the authoritative voice in determining what 
was useful knowledge to be processed for European projects: ‘The 
Indian scholar knew he was superior to his European Master in re¬ 
spect of Indian languages, [but] he was primarily an informant, a 
mere tool in the exercise of language teaching to be handled by 
others. 

The differences between the Indian scholars and their British 
counterparts were based on more than the social and political rela¬ 
tions which had made the British dominant; there was a major epis¬ 
temological gulf between the two cultures as well. Those British 
who sought to produce grammars, dictionaries, or translations of 
literary or ‘practical’ works, such as law codes, frequently com¬ 
plained about the way in which Indian scholars worked and 
thought. C.P. Brown, who spent forty years working on Telugu, 
writes of working with Brahmins who nearly ‘shipwrecked’ him 
with their ‘pedantry’. He complained that the Brahmins valued only 
the abstract and abstruse and despised ‘all that is natural and in daily 
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use*.'^^ He rebelled against their instructions to ‘learn by rote long 
vocabularies, framed in metre* while he was trying to construct his 
dictionary of Telugu. The Reverend Robert Caldwell claimed that 
the learning of ‘versified enigmas and harmonious platitudes* re¬ 
sulted in Indians developing a great capacity for patient labour, ‘and 
an accurate knowledge of details’, but this also prevented the de¬ 
velopment of a ‘zeal for historical truth* and the ‘power of gener¬ 
alization and discrimination*. 

The development of the capacity for memorizing was part of the 
education which the British received as well. Brown complained of 
his pundits* demands to memorize, but also took pride in the fact 
that they thought he ‘knew the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton by 
heart*. What baffled the British the most about the prodigious feats 
of memorization of the Indians was that it appeared to them that the 
Indians did not know the meaning of what they had internalized so 
effectively. 

A.D. Campbell found in Bellary district in 1823 that great atten¬ 
tion was being paid in the schools to proper pronunciation of syll¬ 
ables of a ‘poetical* language but not to ‘the meaning or construc¬ 
tion of words* in this language. He found that the teachers them¬ 
selves could not ‘understand the purport of the numerous books 
which they thus learn[ed] from memory*. The result was that the 
students had a ‘parrot-like capacity to repeat, but not to understand 
what they had learned, they gained little from their education, as 
they did not have the means* to expand their general stock of useful 
knowledge. 

William Adam, in his reports on vernacular education in Bengal 
and Bihar, believed that the education in the local schools was ‘su¬ 
perficial and deficitive [sic]*. Even at the Sanskrit colleges at which 
grammar, law, rhetoric, literature and logic were taught, following 
William Ward’s assessment, few attained very high levels of know¬ 
ledge and only five out of one thousand students in the colleges 
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‘Report of A.D. Campbell’, 17 August 1823, in House of Commons, Committee 
on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1832-33, appendix. Public i.z, vol. 12, 
p. 353. 
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knew anything of the philosophical systems of the Veda, even 
though they could chant from memory long passages in Sanskrit.’^"* 

One of the few Europeans of the early nineteenth century who 
was not dismissive of the Indian form of education based on 
memorization was Francis W. Ellis of the Madras civil service. Ellis, 
who had a career as judge and collector in South India, was one of 
the most accomplished and sensitive of the early Orientalists.’"*® 
Ellis was one of the founders of the Company’s College at Fort St. 
George in 1812, which differed significantly in its purpose from the 
College at Fort William, since, in addition to training the British in 
South Indian languages, it also included the training of Indians in 
Flindu and Muslim law as part of its responsibilities. As in North 
India, the Company’s courts administered Hindu and Muslim per¬ 
sonal law, but in Madras they found that few of the South Indian 
Brahmins appeared to know the Dharmashastric literature. Ellis had 
drawn up a list of what he thought were the most useful and impor¬ 
tant compilations of Sanskrit works for the purpose of forming a 
‘practical guide’ for the administration of Hindu law in the Madras 
Presidency. He recommended that these works be translated into 
‘Tamil verse’ for the use of the Hindu students in the College. He 
explained that only if they were translated into Tamil prose would 
they have any authority for the Indians.’*** Ellis argued that ‘the 
mode of study prevalent among the natives of India [was] the best 
means of conveying the law.’ He went on to state that all knowledge 
and science in India ‘from the lowest to the highest form of logic 
and theology’ were ‘acquired by committing to memory technical 
verses’. These memorized verses were like a ‘tap root’, which the 
scholar or pundit could draw upon to ‘explain, illustrate or enforce 
dicta’.’*^ 

What Ellis was pointing to was that the Indian mode of knowing 
and thinking was radically different from what the British assumed 

William Adam, Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar, ed. 
J. Long (Calcutta, 1868), p. 20. 

F.W. Ellis, ‘Note to the Introduction’, in A.D. Campbell, A Grammar of the 
Tetagu Language (Madras, 1820), pp. 1-2; for a discussion of Ellis’s work and 
significance see Walter Eliot, Indian Antiquary, vol. tv (July 1875), pp. 219-21 and 
(November 1878), pp. 274-5; R.E. Asher, ‘Notes on F.W. Ellis and an unpublished 
Fragment of his Commentary on the Tirukkural’, Proceedings of the First 
International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies (April, 1966), pp. 513-22. 

lOLR, Board's Collection, vol. 12, # 549, letter dated 12 May 1814, p. 19. 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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was the natural or normal form, and which they used as a standard 
by which they could adjudge Indian forms of knowing as marred or 
inadequate, rather than different. Indian reasoning was based, Ellis 
wrote, on ‘the habit of their education’ which rested on the memor¬ 
ization ‘of concentrated not diffuse knowledge’, which was easier to 
comprehend in verse form.*^* The use of Tamil in its verse form also 
‘would diminish the influence of the Brahmans’, who were regarded 
with ‘jealousy’ by the Sudras in South India, who could study law in 
their own ‘language*. It would also enable the pleaders in their 
courts to ‘read’ the law, and would secure a more ‘impartial admi¬ 
nistration of justice’. In addition, as the English judges were re¬ 
quired to learn Tamil in Madras, they could discuss issues directly 
in a language common to themselves and their law officers.'^’ 

Conclusion: The Reordering of the Nature of Indian Knowledge 

The British conquest of India brought them into a new world which 
they tried to comprehend using their own forms of knowing and 
thinking. To the educated Englishman of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the world was knowable through the 
senses, which could record the experience of a ‘natural’ world. This 
world was generally believed to be divinely created, knowable in an 
empirical fashion, and constitutive of the ‘sciences’ through which 
would be revealed the ‘laws of Nature’ that governed the world and 
all that was in it. Unknowingly and unwittingly they had not only 
invaded and conquered a territory, but, through their scholarship, 
had invaded an epistemological space as well. The British believed 
they could explore and conquer this space through translation: 
establishing correspondences could make the unknown and the 
strange knowable. 

At one level they found this could be done relatively easily and 
quickly through labels which served to locate the strange in a frame 
of reference with which they were familiar. Brahmins became 
‘priests’, and the Kosha of Amarasinha was a ‘Dictionary of the 
Sanskrit Language’. Since all languages had a grammar, the com¬ 
mentaries on Indian languages could be turned into tools to enable 
the sahibs to communicate their commands and gather information. 
They quickly found and utilized extraordinarily able guides, aides, 
and assistants who knew highly specialized forms of Indian know- 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 49-51. 
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ledge and could be interpreters, sources and transmitters of this 
knowledge to the new rulers. The Victorian successors to the first 
generation of scholars were more likely to describe their goals as 
‘scientific and historical’; the wonders which had excited Jones, 
Wilkins, Halhed and Ellis now had to be normalized and located in 
a discourse which would make India into a ‘case’ of an archaic civi¬ 
lization, or a museum of ancient practices, from which earlier stages 
of universal world history could be recovered. A theory and 
method had been created by Europeans through which India could 
be hierarchized into a case. 

Sir William Jones, in his declaration of the relationship of Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit in 1785, provided the impetus for the develop¬ 
ment, largely by German scholars, of comparative philology, which 
in turn supplied the ‘scientific’ model for the comparative study of 
law, religion and society. The comparative method, as it became 
formalized in the middle of the nineteenth century, drew together 
many strands of eighteenth-century thought and scholarly practice. 
It promised answers to the persistent European quest for the ‘ori¬ 
gins’ of things. In its linguistic and literary forms it utilized techni¬ 
ques for the collation of texts in order to construct the original and 
pure versions which could then be used to establish a linear chro¬ 
nology. Europeans had utilized these critical methods of textual re¬ 
construction to establish the documents, records, and texts by 
which they constituted their own ‘true’ history. They now were 
prepared to give to the Indians the greatest gift they could give 
anyone—the Indians would receive a history. 

The theory of language implicit in the comparative method is that 
there are ‘genetic’ or ‘genealogical’ relations among languages which 
have been determined to belong to a ‘family’. What is posited is that 
there was once a single, original language from which all the lan¬ 
guages in the family descend. The establishment of the membership 
in the language family was based on the comparison of formal fea¬ 
tures, displayed lexically, syntactically, morphologically, and 
phonetically, in the language. The goal of the method was to estab¬ 
lish a history \ those features which appear from formal comparison 
as the most common in the family of languages were thought to be 
the most ‘authentic’. The end of the exercise was the reconstruction 
of ‘the unrecorded languages of the past’.'®° 

Thomas R. Trautman, ‘The Study of Dravidian Kinship’, in Madhav M. Desh- 
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The Reverend Robert Caldwell, a Church of England missionary 
in Tinnevelly, applied the methods which had been so successful in 
reconstructing the history of the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages to the South Indian languages, which he labelled the Dravi- 
dian language family. Caldwell had two goals, the first being to add to 
European knowledge of the languages of the world and, in particu¬ 
lar, to establish the significance of Dravidian in relation to other 
Indian language families. The other was to stimulate the ‘native 
literate’ of South India ‘to an intelligent interest in the comparative 
study of their own languages’. He noted, as had many British be¬ 
fore, that Indians had long studied grammar, but in a regressive and 
unscientific way. They were more interested in mystifying the 
knowledge of languages than contributing to the ‘progressive re¬ 
finement’ of it, making it the means of clear communication. By 
studying the Dravidian languages comparatively the native literate 
would come to realize that ‘language has a history of its own which, 
throwing light upon all other history’, would thereby be capable of 
‘rendering ethnology and archaeology possible’.'^’ 

The power of the comparative method was that it enabled the 
practitioner to classify, bound and control variety and difference. 
At a phenomenological level the British discovered hundreds of lan¬ 
guages and dialects, and these could be arranged into neat diagrams 
and tables which showed the relationship of languages to each 
other. As with genealogies, which could represent all the members 
of a ‘family’ or descent group visually as a tree with a root, a trunk, 
branches and even twigs, so could dialects and languages be similar¬ 
ly represented and grouped. Significantly, the trees always seemed 
to be Northern European ones, like oaks and maples, and the Brit¬ 
ish never seemed to think of using the most typical South Asian 
tree, the banyan, which grew up, out and down at the same time. 

The comparative method implied linear directionality: things, 
ideas, institutions could be seen as progressing through stages to 
some end or goal. It could also be used to establish regression, de¬ 
cay, and decadence, the movement through time away from some 
pristine, authentic, original starting point, a ‘Golden Age’ in the 
past. The decline rather than the progress model came increasingly 
to be applied by the Europeans and some Indians to the textual 

pande and Peter Edwin Hook (eds.), Aryan and Non Aryan in Indta, Michigan 
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traditions of India. In this view the present, because of the conquest, 
was seen as a period of dissolution and retrogression. This could be 
reversed by the re-establishment of ‘authentic’ and pure versions of 
the great sacred works of the ancient Hindus. 

C.P. Brown, in constructing a Telugu dictionary, after several 
false starts decided to establish his corpus of lexical items by stan¬ 
dardizing several texts, one of which was Manu Charitra. He assem¬ 
bled a group of learned assistants and collected upwards of a dozen 
manuscript versions of the texts. These manuscripts, he wrote, 
‘swarmed with errors’, which his assistants ‘adjusted by guess as 
they went along’. Brown had copies made of each manuscript, leav¬ 
ing alternate pages blank with the verses numbered. He had a num¬ 
ber of clerks with several copies of the manuscript in front of them, 
as well as ‘three professors’, masters of ‘grammar and prosody, both 
Sanskrit and Telagu’. The verses were then read out, discussed by 
the pundits, with Brown deciding which version was correct, ‘just 
as a judge frames a decree out of conflicting evidence.’^*^ 

Brown, through this procedure, was creating what he thought of 
as an ‘authentic’ text. With the advent of printing in India, which 
was simultaneously developing along with the European ideas ab¬ 
out how texts were constituted and transmitted, this was to have a 
powerful effect in standardizing the Telugu language and its litera¬ 
ture. Implicit in this process were several European assumptions ab¬ 
out literature. In European theory texts have authors who create or 
record what had previously been transmitted orally or through 
writing. Before the advent of printing it was assumed that texts 
‘swarmed with errors’ because of the unreliability of the scribes, 
leading to the corruption of the original and pure version created by 
the author. 

Europeans in the nineteenth century saw literature as being con¬ 
ditioned by history, with an author building on and knowing great 
works of thought which he or she, through an act of genius and ori¬ 
ginality, could affect. Kamal Zvelbil has recently argued that Indi¬ 
ans do not order their literature in a temporal linear fashion, but 
rather by structures and type. ‘Literature’ in India ‘has a simul¬ 
taneous existence and composes a simultaneous order.’^*^ He has 
also pointed out that persons are constituted differently in India 

Brown, p. XV. 
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than in the West. In India they are less unique individuals and more 
incumbents of positions in a social order which has pre-existed 
them and which will continue to exist after their deaths. A poet or 
writer before the nineteenth century, Zvelbil states, did not invent 
or create a poem or a literary work, rather they could only express 
‘an unchanging truth in a traditional form* and by following ‘tradi¬ 
tional rules*. 

The delineation of the cumulative effect of the results of the first 
half-century of the objectification and reordering through the ap¬ 
plication of European scholarly methods on Indian thought and 
culture is beyond the scope of this essay. The Indians who in¬ 
creasingly became drawn into the process of transformation of their 
own traditions and modes of thought were, however, far from pas¬ 
sive. In the long run the authoritative control which the British tried 
to exercise over new social and material technologies was taken over 
by Indians and put to purposes which led to the ultimate erosion of 
British authority. The consciousness of Indians at all levels in socie¬ 
ty was transformed as they refused to become specimens in a 
European-controlled museum of an archaic stage in world 
history. 


Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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Subaltern Studies: Deconstructing 
Historiography 

GAYATRI CHAKRAVORTY SPIVAK 


Change and Crisis 

The work of the Subaltern Studies group offers a theory of change. 
The insertion of India into colonialism is generally defined as a 
change from semi-feudalism into capitalist subjection. Such a defini¬ 
tion theorizes the change within the great narrative of the modes of 
production and, by uneasy implication, within the narrative of the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism. Concurrently, this change 
is seen as the inauguration of politicization for the colonized. The 
colonial subject is seen as emerging from those parts of the indige¬ 
nous elite which come to be loosely described as ‘bourgeois 
nationalist’. The Subaltern Studies group seems to me to be revising 
this general definition and its theorization by proposing at least two 
things: first, that the moment(s) of change be pluralized and plotted 
as confrontations rather than transition (they would thus be seen in 
relation to histories of domination and exploitation rather than 
within the great modes-of-production narrative) and, secondly, that 
such changes are signalled or marked by a functional change in sign- 
systems. The most important functional change is from the religious 
to the militant. There are, however, many other functional changes 
in sign-systems indicated in these collections: from crime to 
insurgency, from bondsman to worker, and so on. 

The most significant outcome of this revision or shift in perspec¬ 
tive is that the agency of change is located in the insurgent or the 
‘subaltern*. 

(In fact their concern with function changes in sign-systems—the 
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phrase *discursive displacements* is slightly shorter—extends 
beyond the arena of insurgent or subaltern activity. In more than 
one article Dipesh Chakrabarty discusses how the ‘self-consciously 
socialist discourse’ of the left sector of the indigenous elite is, willy- 
nilly, attempting to displace the discourse of feudal authority and 
charge it with new functions.^ Partha Chatterjee shows Gandhi 
‘politically[y] appropriat[ing] the popular in the evolving forms of 
the new Indian state’ (3.156). The meticulously documented 
account of the emergence of Gandhi—far from a ‘subaltern’—as a 
political signifier within the social text, spanning many of the essays 
in the three collections, is one of the most stunning achievements of 
these studies.) 

A functional change in a sign system is a violent event. Even when it 
is perceived as ‘gradual’, or ‘failed’, or yet ‘reversing itself’, the 
change itself can only be operated by the force of a crisis. What Paul 
de Man writes of criticism can here be extended to a subalternity 
that is turning things ‘upside down’: ‘In periods that are not periods 
of crisis, or in individuals bent upon avoiding crisis at all cost, there 
can be all kinds of approaches to [the social]. . . but there can be no 
[insurgency]’.^ Yet, if the space for a change (necessarily also an 
addition) had not been there in the prior function of the sign- 
system, the crisis could not have made the change happen. The 
change in signification-function supplements the previous function. 
‘The movement of signification adds something . . . but this addi¬ 
tion . . . comes to perform a vicarious function, to supplement a 
lack on the part of the signified.’^ The Subaltern Studies collective 
scrupulously annotates this double movement. 

They generally perceive their task as making a theory of con¬ 
sciousness or culture rather than specifically a theory of change. It is 
because of this, I think, that the force of crisis, although never far 
from their argument, is not systematically emphasized in their 
work, and sometimes disarmingly alluded to as ‘impingement’, 

' Ranajit Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies III; Wntings on South Asian History and 
Society (Delhi: Oxford Univ. Press, 1984), p. 351. The three volumes of Subaltern 
Studies are hereafter cited in my text as 1, 2, and 3, with page references following. 

^ Paul de Man, Blindness and Insight; Essays in the Rhetoric of Contemporary 
Criticism (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesou Press, 1983), p. 8. 

^ Jacques Derrida, Writing and Difference, tr. Alan Bass (Chicago: Univ. of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1982), p. 289. All translations modified when deemed necessary. 
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‘combination’, ‘getting caught up in a general wave*, ‘circumstances 
for unification*, ‘reasons for change’, ‘ambiguity’, ‘unease’, ‘transit’, 
‘bringing into focus’; even as it is also described as ‘switch’, ‘catch* 
ing fire’ and, pervasively, as ‘turning upside down’—all critical 
concept-metaphors that would indicate force/ Indeed, a general 
sobriety of tone will not allow them to emphasize sufficiently that 
they are themselves bringing hegemonic historiography to crisis. 
This leads them to describe the clandestine operation of sup- 
plementarity as the inexorable speculative logic of the dialectic. In 
this they seem to me to do themselves a disservice, for, as self- 
professed dialecticians, they open themselves to older debates be¬ 
tween spontaneity and consciousness or structure and history. 
Their actual practice, which, I will argue, is closer to deconstruc¬ 
tion, would put these oppositions into question. A theory of change 
as the site of the displacement of function between sign-systems— 
which is what they oblige me to read in them—is a theory of reading 
in the strongest possible general sense. The site of displacement of 
the function of signs is the name of reading as active transaction be¬ 
tween past and future. This transactional reading as (the possibility 
of) action, even at its most dynamic, is perhaps what Antonio 
Gramsci meant by ‘elaboration’, e-lahorarcy working out.^ If seen in 
this way, the work of the Subaltern Studies group repeatedly makes 
it possible for us to grasp that the concept-metaphor of the ‘social 
text’ is not the reduction of real life to the page of a book. My 
theoretical intervention is a modest attempt to remind us of this. 

It can be advanced that their work presupposes that the entire 
socius, at least in so far as it is the object of their study, is what 
Nietzsche would call a fortgesetzte Zeichenkette —a ‘continuous 
sign-chain’. The possibility of action lies in the dynamics of the dis¬ 
ruption of this object, the breaking and relinking of the chain. This 
line of argument does not set consciousness over against the socius, 
but sees it as itself also constituted as and on a semiotic chain. It is 
thus an instrument of study which participates in the nature of the 
object of study. To see consciousness thus is to place the historian in 
a position of irreducible compromise. I believe it is because of this 

^ 1.83, 86, 186; 2.65, 115; 3.21, 71. Also Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of 
Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India (Delhi: Oxford Univ. Press, 1983), pp. 88, 
226, 30, 318; hereafter cited in my text as EAP, with page references following. 

’ See Edward W. Said, The World, the Text, and the Critic (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1983), pp. 170-2 for a discussion of ‘elaboration* in Gramsci. 
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double bind that it is possible to unpack the aphoristic remark of 
Nietzsche’s that follows the image of the sign-chain with reference 
to this double bind: ‘All concepts in which an entire process is com¬ 
prehended [sich zusammenfasst] withdraws itself from [sich en- 
tzieht\ definition; only that which has no history is definable.’^ At 
any rate these presuppositions are not, strictly speaking, consonant 
with a desire to find a consciousness (here of the subaltern) in a posi¬ 
tive and pure state. My essay will also try to develop this discrepancy. 

Cognitive Failure is Irreducible 

All of the accounts of attempted discursive displacements provided 
by the group are accounts of failures. For the subaltern displace¬ 
ments, the reason for failure most often given is the much greater 
scope, organization, and strength of the colonial authorities. In the 
case of the nationalist movement for independence it is clearly 
pointed out that the bourgeoisie’s 'interested’ refusal to recognize 
the importance of, and to ally themselves with, a politicized peasan¬ 
try accounted for the failure of the discursive displacement that 
operated the peasants’ politicization. Yet there is also an incipient 
evolutionism here which, trying perhaps to avoid a vulgar Marxist 
glorification of the peasant, lays the blame on ‘the existing level of 
peasant consciousness’ for the fact ‘that peasant solidarity and 
peasant power were seldom sufficient or sustained enough’ (3.52, 
3.115). This contradicts the general politics of the group—which 
sees the elite’s hegemonic access to ‘consciousness’ as an interpret¬ 
able construct. 

To examine this contradiction we must first note that discursive 
displacements wittingly or unwittingly operated from above are 
also failures. Chakrabarty, Das, and Chandra chart the failures of 
trade union socialism, functionalist entrepreneurialism and agrarian 
communism to displace a semi-feudal into a ‘modem’ discourse. 
Chatterjee shows how Gandhi’s initial dynamic transaction with the 
discursive field of the Hindu religious Imaginary had to be 
travestied in order that his ethics of resistance could be displaced 
into the sign-system of bourgeois politics.^ (No doubt if an ‘entity’ 

‘ Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals and Ecce Homo., tr. Walter J. 
Kaufmann (New York: Vinuge Books, 1969), pp. 77, 80. 

^ I am using die word 'Imaginary* loosely in the sense given to it by Jacques 
Lacan. For a shon definition, see Jean Lapianche and J.B. Pontaiis, The Language 
of Psycho~Analysis, tr. David Nicholson-Smith (New York: Norton, 1973), p. 210. 
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like ^bourgeois politics’ were to be opened up to discursive analysis 
the same micro-dynamics of displacements would emerge.) My 
point is, simply, that failures or partial successes in discursive-field 
displacement do not necessarily relate, following a progressivist 
scale, to the ‘level of consciousness’ of a class. 

Let us now proceed to note that what has seemingly been thor¬ 
oughly successful, namely elite historiography, on the right or the 
left, nationalist or colonialist, is itself, by the analysis of this group, 
shown to be constituted by cognitive failures. Indeed, if the theory 
of change as the site of the displacement of a discursive field is their 
most pervasive argument, this comes a close second. Here too no 
distinction is made, quite properly in my estimation, between wit¬ 
ting and unwitting lapses. Hardiman points at the Nationalists’ per¬ 
sistent (mis)cognition of discursive field-displacement on the part of 
the subaltern as the signature of Sanskritization (3.214). He reads 
contemporary analysis such as Paul Brass’s study of factionalism for 
the symptoms of what Edward Said has called ‘orientalism’ (1.227). 
It is correctly suggested that the sophisticated vocabulary of much 
contemporary historiography successfully shields this cognitive 
failure and that this success-in-failure, this sanctioned ignorance, is 
inseparable from colonial domination. Das shows rational expecta¬ 
tion theory, that hegenonic yet defunct (successful cognitive failure 
once again) mainstay of neo-colonialism, at work in India’s ‘Green 
Revolution to Prevent A Red One’ (2.198-9). 

Within this tracking of successful cognitive failure, the most in¬ 
teresting manoeuvre is to examine the production of ‘evidence’, the 
cornerstone of the edifice of historical truth (3.231-70), and to 
anatomize the mechanics of the construction of the self- 
consolidating Other—the insurgent and insurgency. In this part of 
the project, Guha seems to radicalize the historiography of colonial 
India through a combination of Soviet and Barthesian semiotic 
analysis. The discursivity (cognitive failure) of disinterested (suc¬ 
cessful and therefore true) historiography is revealed. The Muse of 
History and counter-insurgency are shown to be complicit (2.1—42 
& EAP). 

I am suggesting, of course, that an implicitly evolutionist or prog¬ 
ressivist set of presuppositions measuring failure or success in terms 
of level of consciousness is too simple for the practice of the collec¬ 
tive. If we look at the varieties of activity treated by them, subaltern, 
insurgent, nationalist, colonialist, historiographic, it is a general 
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field of failures that we see. In fact the work of the collective is mak¬ 
ing the distinction between success and failure indeterminate—for 
the most successful historical record is disclosed by them to be 
crosshatched by cognitive failure. Since in the case of the subaltern 
they are considering consciousness (however ‘negative’) and culture 
(however determining); and in the case of the elite, culture and 
manipulation—^the subaltern is also operating in the theatre of 
‘cognition’. At any rate, where does cognition begin and end? I will 
consider later the possible problems with such compartmentalized 
views of consciousness. Here suffice it to say that by the ordinary 
standards of coherence, and in terms of their own methodology, the 
possibility of failure cannot be derived from any criterion of success 
unless the latter is a theoretical fiction.^ 

A word on ‘alienation’, as used by members of this group, to mean 
‘a failure of se/f-cognition’, is in order here. 

To overestimate ... [the] lucidity or depth [of the subaltern conscious¬ 
ness] will be . .. ill-advised . . . lliis characteristic expression of a nega¬ 
tive consciousness on the insurgent’s part matched its other symptom, 
that is, his self-alienation. He was still committed to envisaging the com¬ 
ing war on the Raj as the project of a will independent of himself and his 
own role in it as no more than instrumental.. . [In their own] parwana 
[proclamation]. . . the authors did not recognize even their own voice, 
but heard only that of God (EAP 28). 

To be sure, within his progressivist narrative taxonomy Hegel 
describes the march of history in terms of a diminution in the 
self-alienation of the so-called world historical agent. Kojeve and his 
followers in France distinguished between this Hegel, the narrator 
of (a) history, and the speculative Hegel who outlined a system of 
logic.^ Within the latter, alienation is irreducible in any act of con¬ 
sciousness. Unless the subject separates from itself to grasp the ob¬ 
ject there is no cognition, indeed no thinking, no judgment. Being 
and Absolute Idea, the first and last sections of The Science of LogiCy 
two accounts of simple unalienability, are not accessible to indi¬ 
vidual or personal consciousness. From the strictly philosophical 

* As always my preferred example of a theoretical fiction remains the primary 
process in Freud. The Complete Psychological Works, tr. James Strachey et al. 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1%1), vol. 5, p. 598f. 

’ For an excellent discussion of this, see Judith Butler, 'Geist ist Zeit: French In¬ 
terpretations of Hegel’s Absolute’, Berkshire Review (Summer, 1985; forthcoming). 
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point of view, then, (a) elite historiography (b) the bourgeois 
nationalist account, as well as (c) re-inscription by the Subaltern 
Studies group, are operated by alienation —Verfremdung as well as 
Entdu Berung. Derrida’s reading of Hegel as in Glas would ques¬ 
tion the argument for the inalienability even of Absolute Necessity 
and Absolute Knowledge, but here we need not move that far. We 
must ask the opposite question. How shall we deal with Marx’s sug¬ 
gestion that man must strive toward self-determination and unalien¬ 
ated practice and Gramsci’s that 'the lower classes’ must ‘achieve 
self-awareness via a series of negations?’^® 

Formulating an answer to this question might lead to far-reaching 
practical effects if the risks of the irreducibility of cognitive 'failure’ 
and of ‘alienation’ are accepted. The group’s own practice can then 
be graphed on this grid of 'failures’, with the concept of failure 
generalized and re-inscribed as I have suggested above. This sub¬ 
verts the inevitable vanguardism of a theory that otherwise criticizes 
the vanguardism of theory. This is why I hope to align them with 
deconstruction: ‘Operating necessarily from the inside, borrowing 
all the strategic and economic resources of subversion from the old 
structure, borrowing them structurally, that is to say without being 
able to isolate their elements and atoms, the enterprise of decon¬ 
struction always in a certain way falls prey to its own work.’" 

This is the greatest gift of deconstruction: to question the author¬ 
ity of the investigating subject without paralysing him, persistently 
transforming conditions of impossibility into possibility." Let us 
pursue the implications of this in our particular case. 

The group, as we have seen, tracks failures in attempts to displace 
discursive helds. A deconstructive approach would bring into focus 
the fact that they are themselves engaged in an attempt at displacing 
discursive fields, that they themselves ‘fail’ (in the general sense) for 
reasons as ‘historical’ as those they adduce for the heterogeneous 
agents they study; and would attempt to forge a practice that would 
take this into account. Otherwise, refusing to acknowledge the 
implications of their own line of work because that would be politi- 

Antonio Grunsci, cited in EAP 28. 

" Derrida, Of Gramnuuology., tr. Spivak (Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1976), p. 24. 

Since the histmian is gender-specific in the work of die collective (see pp. 33-43), 
I have consistently used ‘he’. 
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cally incorrect, they would, willy-nilly, insidiously objectify’ the 
subaltern (2.262), control him through knowledge even as they 
restore versions of causality and self-determination to him (2.30), 
become complicit, in their desire for totality (and therefore totaliz¬ 
ation) (3.317), with a ‘law [that] assignfs] a[n] undifferentiated 
[proper] name’ {EAP 159) to ‘the subaltern as such’. 

Subaltern Studies and the European Critique of Humanism 

A ‘religious idiom gave the hillmen [of the Eastern Ghats] a 
framework, within which to conceptualize their predicament and to 
seek solutions to it’ (1.140-1). The idiom of recent European 
theories of interpretation seem to offer this collective a similar 
framework. As they work their displacement, they are, as I suggest 
above, expanding the semantic range of ‘reading* and ‘text’, words 
that are, incidentally, not prominent in their vocabulary. This is a 
bold transaction and can be compared favourably to some similar 
attempts made by historians in the United States.’^ It is appropriate¬ 
ly marked by attempts to find local parallels, as in the concept of 
atidesa in Guha’s work, and to insert the local into the general, as in 
the pervasive invocation of English, French, German, and occa¬ 
sionally Italian insurgency in EAP, and in the invocation of the 
anthropology of Africa in Partha Chatterjee’s work on modes of 
power. 

It is the force of a crisis that operates functional displacements in 
discursive fields. In my reading of the volumes of Subaltern Studies, 
this critical force or bringing-to-crisis can be located in the energy 
of the questioning of humanism in the post-Nietzschean sector of 
Western European structuralism, for our group Michel Foucault, 
Roland Barthes, and a certain Levi-Strauss. These structuralists 
question humanism by exposing its hero—the sovereign subject as 
author, the subject of authority, legitimacy, and power. There is an 
affinity between the imperialist subject and the subject of human¬ 
ism. Yet the crisis of anti-humanism— like all crises —does not 
move our collective ‘fully’. The rupture shows itself to be also a 
repetition. They fall back upon notions of consciousness-as-agent, 
totality, and upon a culturalism, that are discontinuous with the cri¬ 
tique of humanism. They seem unaware of the historico-political 

The most important example of this is Dominick LaCapra, Rethinking Intel¬ 
lectual History (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1983), and History and Criticism (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1984). 
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provenance of iheir various Western ‘collaborators*. Vygotsky and 
Lotman, Victor Turner and Levi-Strauss, Evans-Pritchard and Hin- 
dess and Hirst can» for them, fuel the same fire as Foucault and 
Barthes. Since one cannot accuse this group of the eclecticism of the 
supermarket consumer, one must see in their practice a repetition of 
as well as a rupture from the colonial predicament: the transactional 
quality of inter-conflicting metropolitan sources often eludes the 
(post)colonial intellectual. 

1 remind the reader that, in my view, such ‘cognitive failures’ are 
irreducible. As 1 comment on the place of ‘consciousness’ in the 
work of Subaltern Studies, it is therefore not my intent to suggest a 
formula for correct cognitive moves. 

The Problem of Subaltern Consciousness 

1 have been trying to read the work of the group against the grain of 
their theoretical self-representation. Their figuration of peasant or 
subaltern consciousness makes such a reading particularly produc¬ 
tive. 

To investigate, discover, and establish a subaltern or peasant 
consciousness seems at first to be a positivistic project—a project 
which assumes that, if properly prosecuted, it will lead to firm 
ground, to some thing that can be disclosed. This is all the more sig¬ 
nificant in the case of recovering a consciousness because, within the 
post-£nlightenment tradition that the collective participates in as in¬ 
terventionist historians, consciousness is the ground that makes all 
disclosures possible. 

And, indeed, the group is susceptible to this interpretation. There 
is a certain univocal reflection or signification-theory presupposed 
here by which ‘peasant action in famine as in rebellion’ is taken to 
‘reflect. . a single underlying consciousness’ (3.112); and ‘solidar¬ 
ity’ is seen as a ‘signifier of consciousness’, where signification is 
representation, figuration, propriation (stringent de-limitation 
within a unique and self-adequate outline), and imprinting 
{EAP 169). 

Yet even as ‘consciousness’ is thus entertained as an indivisible 
self-proximate signified or ground, there is a force at work here 
which would contradict such a metaphysics. For consciousness here 
is not consciousness-in-general, but a historicized political species 
thereof, subaltern consciousness. In a passage where ‘transcenden¬ 
tal* is used as ‘transcending, because informing a hegemonic narra* 
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tive* rather than in a strictly philosophical sense, Guha puts this 
admirably: *Once a peasant rebellion has been assimilated to the 
career of the Raj, the Nation or the people [the hegemonic narra¬ 
tives], it becomes easy for the historian to abdicate the responsibil¬ 
ity he has of exploring and describing the consciousness specific to 
that rebellion and be content to ascribe to it a transcendental con¬ 
sciousness . .. representing them merely as instruments of some 
other will’ (2.38). 

Because of this bestowal of a historical specificity to conscious¬ 
ness in the narrow sense, even as it implicitly operates as a meta¬ 
physical methodological presupposition in the general sense, there 
is always a counterpointing suggestion in the work of the group that 
subaltern consciousness is subject to the cathexis of the elite, that it 
is never fully recoverable, that it is always askew from its received 
signifiers, indeed that it is effaced even as it is disclosed, that it is 
irreducibly discursive. It is, for example, chiefly a matter of ‘nega¬ 
tive consciousness’ in the more theoretical of these essays. Although 
‘negative consciousness’ is conceived of here as an historical stage 
peculiar to the subaltern, there is no logical reason why, given that 
the argument is inevitably historicized, this ‘negative’, rather than 
the grounding positive view of consciousness, should not be gener¬ 
alized as the group’s methodological presupposition. One view of 
‘negative consciousness’, for instance, sees it as the consciousness 
not of the being of the subaltern, but of that of the oppressors {EAP 
chap. 2, 3.183). Here, in vague Hegelian limnings, is the anti¬ 
humanist and anti-positivist position that it is always the desire for/ 
of (the power of the Other) that produces an image of the self. If 
this is generalized, as in my reading of the ‘cognitive failure’ argu¬ 
ment, it is the subaltern who provides the model for a general 
theory of consciousness. And yet, since the ‘subaltern’ cannot 
appear without the thought of the ‘elite’, the generalization is by de¬ 
finition incomplete—in philosophical language ‘non-originary’, or, 
in an earlier version of *unursprunglich\ non-primordial. This ‘insti¬ 
tuted trace at the origin’ is a representation of the deconstructive 
critique of simple origins. Of the practical consequences of recog¬ 
nizing the traces of this strategy in the work of the group I will 
speak below. 

Another note in the counterpoint deconstructing the metaphysics 
of consciousness in these texts is provided by the reiterated fact that 
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it is only the texts of counter-insurgency or elite documentation 
that give us the news of the consciousness of the subaltern. ‘The 
peasants’ view of the struggle will probably never be recovered, and 
whatever we say about it at this stage must be very tentative’ (1.50); 
‘Given the problems of documenting the consciousness of the jute 
mill workers, their will to resist and question the authority of their 
employers can be read only in terms of the sense of crisis it pro¬ 
duced among the people in authority’ (3.121); ‘It should be possible 
to read the presence of a rebel consciousness as a necessary and 
pervasive element within that body of evidence’ {EAP 15). To be 
sure, it is the vocabulary of ‘this stage’, ‘will to resist’, and ‘pre¬ 
sence’. Yet the language seems also to be straining to acknowledge 
that the subaltern’s view, will, presence, can be no more than a 
theoretical fiction to entitle the project of reading. It cannot be re¬ 
covered, ‘it will probably never be recovered’. If I shifted to the 
slightly esoteric register of the language of French post- 
structuralism, I could put it thus: ‘Thought [here the thought of 
subaltern consciousness] is here for me a perfectly neutral name, the 
blank part of the text, the necessarily indeterminate index of a future 
epoch of difference.’*^ 

Once again, in the work of this group, what had seemed the his¬ 
torical predicament of the colonial subaltern can be made to become 
the allegory of the predicament of all thought, all deliberative con¬ 
sciousness, though the dite profess otherwise. This might seem pre¬ 
posterous at first glance. A double take is in order. I will propose it 
in closing this section of my paper. 

The definitive accessibility of subaltern consciousness is counter- 
pointed also by situating it in the place of a difference rather than an 
identity: ‘The terms “people” and “subaltern classes” have been 
used as synonymous throughout this [introductory] note [to 1]. The 
social groups and elements included in this category represent the demo¬ 
graphic difference between the total Indian population and all those 
whom we have described as the *^elite” ’ (1.82; italics author’s). I re¬ 
fer the reader to an essay where I have commented extensively on 
the specific counterpointing here: between the ostensible language 
of quantification— demographic difference—which is positivistic, 

Derrida, Of Grammatology, p. 93. Since my intention here is simply to offer a 
moment of transcoding, I have not undertaken to ‘explain’ the Derridean passage. 
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and the discourse of a definitive difference—demographic 
difference —^which opens the door to deconstructive gestures.** 

1 am progressively inclined, then, to read the retrieval of subaltern 
consciousness as the charting of what in post-structuralist language 
would be called the subaltern subject-effect.*^ A subject-effect can 
be briefly plotted as follows: that which seems to operate as a sub¬ 
ject may be part of an immense discontinuous network (‘text’ in the 
general sense) of strands that may be termed politics, ideology, eco¬ 
nomics, history, sexuality, language, and so on. (Each of these 
strands, if they are isolated, can also be seen as woven of many 
strands.) Different knottings and configurations of these strands, 
determined by heterogeneous determinations which are themselves 
dependent upon myriad circumstances, produce the effect of an 
operating subject. Yet the continuist and homogenist delibe¬ 
rative consciousness symptomatically requires a continuous and 
homogeneous cause for this effect and thus posits a sovereign and 
determining subject. This latter is, then, the effect of an effect, and 
its positing a metalepsis, or the substitution of an effect for a cause. 
Thus do the texts of counter-insurgency locate, in the following de¬ 
scription, a ‘will’ as the sovereign cause when it is no more than an 
effect of the subaltern subject-effect, itself produced by the particu¬ 
lar conjunctures called forth by the crises meticulously described in 
the various Subaltern Studies: 

It is of course true that the reports, despatches, minutes, judgements, 
laws, letters, etc. in which policemen, soldiers, bureaucrats, landlords, 
usurers and others hostile to insurgency register their sentiments, 
amount to a representation of their will. But these documents do not get 
their content from that will alone, for the latter is predicated on another 
will—that of the insurgent. It should be possible therefore to read the 
presence of a rebel consciousness as a necessary and pervasive element 
within that body of evidence {EAP 15). 

Reading the work of Subaltern Studies from within but against 
the grain, I would suggest that elements in their text would warrant 
a reading of the project to retrieve the subaltern consciousness as the 

’* Spivak, ‘Can the Subaltern Speak?’, in Larry Grossberg and Cary Nelson, 
eds., Marxist Interpretations of Literature and Culture: Limits, Frontiers, Bound¬ 
aries (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, forthcoming). 

The most, perhaps too, spectacular deployment of the argument is in Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari, Anti-Oedipus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, tr. 
Roben Hurley et al. (New York: Viking Press, 1977). 
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attempt to undo a massive historiographic metalepsis and ‘situate’ 
the effect of the subject as subaltern. I would read it, then, as a 
strategic use of positivist essentialism in a scrupulously visible poli¬ 
tical interest. This would put them in line with the Marx who lo¬ 
cates fetishization, the ideological determination of the ‘concrete*, 
and spins the narrative of the development of the money-form; with 
the Nietzsche who offers us genealogy in place of historiography, 
the Foucault who plots the construction of a ‘counter-memory’, the 
Barthes of seniiotropy and the Derrida of ‘affirmative deconstruc¬ 
tion’. This would allow them to use the critical force of anti¬ 
humanism, in other words, even as they share its constitutive 
paradox: that the essentializing moment, the object of their critic¬ 
ism, is irreducible. 

The strategy becomes most useful when ‘consciousness’ is being 
used in the narrow sense, as self-consciousness. When ‘conscious¬ 
ness’ is being used in that way, Marx’s notion of un-alienated prac¬ 
tice or Gramsci’s notion of an ‘ideologically coherent\ ‘spontaneous 
philosophy of the multitude’ are plausible and powerful.*^ For 
class-consciousness does not engage the ground-level of 
consciousness—consciousness in general. ‘Class’ is not, after all, an 
inalienable description of a human reality. Class-consciousness on 
the descriptive level is itself a strategic and anificial rallying aware¬ 
ness which, on the transformative level, seeks to destroy the mecha¬ 
nics which come to construct the outlines of the very class of which 
a collective consciousness has been situationally developed. ‘Any 
member of the insurgent community’—Guha spends an entire 
chapter showing how that collective consciousness of community 
develops—‘who chooses to continue in such subalternity is re¬ 
garded as hostile towards the inversive process initiated by the 
struggle and hence as being on the enemy’s side’ {EAP 202). The 
task of the ‘consciousness’ of class or collectivity within a social 
field of exploitation and domination is thus necessarily self- 
alienating. The tradition of the English translations of Marx often 
obliterates this. Consider, for example, the following well-known 
passage from the Communist Manifesto: ‘If the proletariat in strug¬ 
gle [im Kampfe] against the bourgeoisie is compelled to unite itself 
in a class [sich notwendig zum Klasse vcreint\j and, by means of a re- 


Gramsci, Prison Notebooks, tr. Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey Noel-Smith 
(New York, Internationa] Publishers, 1971), p. 421. 
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volution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such sweeps away 
by force the old conditions of production, it thus sweeps away the 
conditions of class oppositions [Klassengegensatz] and of classes 
generally, and abolishes its own lordship [Herrschaft] as a class.’** 
The phrases translated as ‘sweeps away’, ‘sweeps away’, and ‘abo¬ 
lishes* are, in Marx’s text ‘aufhebt’. ‘“Aufheben” has a twofold 
meaning in the language: on the one hand it means to preserve, to 
maintain, and equally it also means to cause to cease, to put an end 
to ... . The two definitions of “aufheben” which we have given can 
be quoted as two dictionary meanings of this word.**’ In this spirit 
of ‘maintain and cause to cease’, we would rewrite ‘inversive’ in the 
passage from EAP as ‘displacing’. 

It is within the framework of a strategic interest in the 
self-alienating displacing move of and by a consciousness of 
collectivity, then, that self-determination and an unalienated 
self-consciousness can be broached. In the definitions of ‘con¬ 
sciousness’ offered by the Subaltern Studies group there are 
plenty of indications that they are in fact concerned with 
consciousness not in the general, but in this crucial narrow sense. 

Subaltern consciousness as self-consciousness of a sort is what 
inhabits ‘the whole area of independent thought and conjecture and 
speculation ... on the part of the peasant’ (1.188), what offers the 
‘clear proof of a distinctly independent interpretation of [Gandhi’s] 
message’ (3.7), what animates the ‘parley[s] among ... the principal 
[insurgents] seriously to weigh the pros and cons of any recourse to 
arms’ (2.1), indeed underwrites all invocations of the will of the 
subaltern. 

Subaltern consciousness as emergent collective consciousness is 
one of the main themes of these books. Among the many examples 
that can be found, I will cite two: ‘what is indubitably represented 
in these extracts from Abdul Majid [a weaver]’s diary is a 
consciousness of the “collective”—the community. Yet this con¬ 
sciousness of community was an ambiguous one, straddling as it did 
the religious fraternity, class, qasba^ and mohalla’ (3.269). ‘[The 
tribe’s] consciousness of itself as a body of insurgents was thus 
indistinguishable from its recognition of its ethnic self’ {EAP 286). 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, ‘The Manifesto of the Communist Party’, in 
Selected Works (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1951), p. 51. 

Georg Friedrich Wilhelm Hegel, The Science of Logic, tr. A.V. Miller, (New 
York: Humanities Press, 1976), p. 107. 
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The group places this theory of the emergent collective subaltern 
consciousness squarely in the context of that tendency within 
Western Marxism which would refuse class-consciousness to the 
pre-capitalist subaltern, especially in the theatres of Imperialism. 
Their gesture thus confronts E.J. Hobsbawm’s notion of the 
*pre-political’ as much as functionalist arguments from ‘reciprocity 
and moral economy’ between ‘agrarian labourers’ and ‘peasant 
proprietors,’ which are ‘an attempt to deny the relevance of class 
identities and class conflict to agrarian relations in Asia until a very 
recent date’ (3.78). Chakrabarty’s analysis of how historically 
unsound it is simply to reverse the gesture and try to impose a 
Marxian workmg-clzss consciousness upon the urban proletariat in 
a colonial context and, by implication, as Guha shows, upon the 
rural subaltern, takes its place within this confrontation. 

For readers who notice the points of contact between the 
Subaltern Studies group and critics of humanism such as Barthes 
and Foucault, the confusion arises because of the use of the word 
‘consciousness’, unavoidably a post-phenomenological and post- 
psychoanalytic issue with such writers. I am not trying to clear the 
confusion by revealing through analysis that the Subaltern Studies 
group is not entertaining ‘consciousness’ within that configuration 
at all, but is rather working exclusively with the second-level 
collective consciousness to be encountered in Marx and the classical 
Marxist tradition. I am suggesting, rather, that although the group 
does not wittingly engage with the post-structuralist understanding 
of ‘consciousness’, our own transactional reading of them is 
enhanced if we see them as strategically adhering to the essentialist 
notion of consciousness, that would fail prey to an anti-humanist 
critique, within a historiographic practice that draws many of its 
strengths from that very critique. 

Historiography as Strategy 

Can a strategy be unwitting? Of course not fully so. Consider, 
however, statements such as the following: *[a] discrepancy ... is 
necessarily there at certain stages of the class struggle between the 
level of its objective articulation and that of the consciousness of its 
subjects’; or, ‘with all their practical involvement in a rebellion the 
masses could still be tricked by a false consciousness into trusting 
the magical faculties of warrior heroes... or yet, ‘the peasant 
rebel of colonial India could do so [learn his very first lesson in 
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power] only by translating it backwards into the semi-feudal 
language of politics to which he was born’ {EAP 173, 270, 76). A 
theory which allows a partial lack of fit in the fabrication of any 
strategy cannot consider itself immune from its own system. It must 
remain caught within the possibility of that predicament in its own 
case. If in translating bits and pieces of discourse theory and the 
critique of humanism back into an essentialist historiography the 
historian of subalternity aligns himself to the pattern of conduct of 
the subaltern himself, it is only a progressivist view, that diagnoses 
the subaltern as necessarily inferior, that will see such an alignment 
to be without interventionist value. Indeed it is in their very 
insistence upon the subaltern as the subject of history that the group 
acts out such a translating back, an interventionist strategy that is 
only partially unwitting. 

If it were embraced as a strategy, then the emphasis upon the 
‘sovereignty,. . . consistency and . . . logic’ of ‘rebel consciousness’ 
{EAP 13) can be seen as ‘affirmative deconstruction’: knowing that 
such an emphasis is theoretically non-viable, the historian then 
breaks his theory in a scrupulously delineated ‘political interest’ 

If, on the other hand, the restoration of the subaltern’s subject- 
position in history is seen by the historian as the establishment of an 
inalienable and final truth of things, then any emphasis on 
sovereignty, consistency, and logic will, as I have suggested above, 
inevitably objectify the subaltern and be caught in the game of 
knowledge as power. Even if the discursivity of history is seen as a 
fortgesetzte Zeichenkette, a restorative genealogy cannot be under¬ 
taken without the strategic blindness that will entangle the 
genealogist in the chain. Seeing this, Foucault in 1971 recommended 
the ‘historical sense’, much like a newscaster’s persistently revised 
daily bulletin, in the place of the arrogance of a successful 
genealogy.^^ It is in this spirit that I read Subaltern Studies against 
its grain and suggest that its own subalternity in claiming a positive 
subject-position for the subaltern might be reinscribed as a strategy 
for our times. 

“ TTiis concept-metaphor of ‘interest’ is orchestrated by Derrida in Spurs, tr. 
Barbara Harlow (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1978) with notions of ‘affirma¬ 
tive deconstructions’, which would acknowledge that no example of deconstruction 
can match its discourse. 

Michel Foucault, Language, Counter-Memory, Practice, tr. Donald F. 
Bouchard and Sherry Simon (Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1977), pp. 156, 154. 
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What good does such a re-inscription do? It acknowledges that 
the arena of the subaltern’s persistent emergence into hegemony 
must always and by definition remain heterogenous to the efforts of 
the disciplinary historian. The historian must persist in his efforts in 
this awareness, that the subaltern is necessarily the absolute limit of 
the place where history is narrativized into logic. It is a hard lesson 
to learn, but not to learn it is merely to nominate elegant solutions 
to be correct theoretical practice. When has history ever contra¬ 
dicted that practice norms theory, as subaltern practice norms offi¬ 
cial historiography in this case? If that assumption, rather than the 
dissonant thesis of the subaltern’s infantility were to inhabit Sub¬ 
altern Studies^ then their project would be proper to itself in recog¬ 
nizing that it can never be proper to 'subaltern consciousness’; that 
it can never be continuous with the subaltern’s situational and un¬ 
even entry into political (not merely disciplinary, as in the case of 
the collective) hegemony as the content of an after-the-fact descrip¬ 
tion. This is the always asymmetrical relationship between the inter¬ 
pretation and transformation of the world which Marx marks in the 
eleventh thesis on Feuerbach. There the contrast is between the 
words haben interpretiert (present participle—a completed action— 
of interpretieren —the Romance verb which emphasizes the estab¬ 
lishment of a meaning that is commensurate with a phenomenon 
through the metaphor of the fair exchange of prices) and zu ver- 
dndem (infinitive—always open to the future—of the German verb 
which ‘means’ strictly speaking, ‘to make other’). The latter ex¬ 
pression matches haben interpretiert neither in its Latinate philo¬ 
sophical weight nor in its signification of propriety and completion, 
as transformieren would have done. Although not an unusual word, 
it is not the most common word for ‘change’ in German— 
verwandeln. In the open-ended ‘making-other’— ver-anderung —of 
the properly self-identical—adequately interpretiert —lies an alleg¬ 
ory of the theorist’s relationship to his subject-matter. (There is no 
room here to comment on the richness of ‘es kommt darauf an’, the 
syntactical phrase that joins the two parts of the Eleventh Thesis.) It 
is not only 'bad* theory but all theory that is susceptible to this 
open-endedness. 

Theoretical descriptions cannot produce universais. They can 
only ever produce provisional generalizations, even as the theorist 
realizes the crucial importance of their persistent production. 
Otherwise, because they desire perhaps to claim some unspecified 
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direct hand in subaltern practice, the conclusions to the essays be¬ 
come abrupt, inconclusive, sometimes a series of postponements in 
some empirical project. One striking example of this foreclosed de¬ 
sire is where Das, in an otherwise brilliant essay, repudiates formal¬ 
ization as thwarting for practice, even as he deplores the lack of 
sufficient generalization that might have allowed subaltern practice 
to flourish (2.227). 

Louis Althusser spoke of the limit of disciplinary theoretical pro¬ 
duction in the following way: ‘[A] new practice of philosophy can 
transform philosophy. And in addition it can in its way help [aider a 
sa mesure] in the transformation of the world. Help only In 

his trivializing critique of Althusser, E.P. Thompson privileges the 
British style of history-teaching as against the French style of 
philosophy-teaching.^^ Whatever position we take in the ancient 
quarrel between history and philosophy, it is incumbent upon us to 
realize that as disciplines they must both remain heterogeneous to, 
and discontinuous with, subaltern social practice. To acknowledge 
this is not to give way to functionalist abdication. It is a curious fact 
of Michel Foucault’s career that, in a certain phase of his influential 
last period, he performed something like an abdication, refused to 
‘represent* (as if such a refusal were possible), and privileged the 
oppressed subject, who could seemingly speak for himself.^'* The 
Subaltern Studies group, methodical trackers of representation, can¬ 
not follow that route. Barthes, after he ‘situated’ semiology, turned 
in large measure to autobiography and a celebration of the frag¬ 
ment. Not only because of their devotion to semiotics, but also be¬ 
cause they are trying to assemble a historical ^to-graphy of those 
whose active lives are only disclosed by a deliberately fragmentary 
record produced elsewhere, the Subaltern Studies group cannot fol¬ 
low Barthes here. They must remain committed to the subaltern as 
the subject of his history. As they choose this strategy, they reveal 
the limits of the critique of humanism as produced in the West. 

The radical intellectual in the West is either caught in a deliberate 
choice of subalternity, granting to the oppressed either that very ex- 

“ Louis Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays^ tr. Ben Fowkes 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971), p. 68. 

I discuss the mechanics of Thompson's critique briefly in ‘Explanation and 
Culture: Marginalia’, Humanities m Society, 2.3 (Summer, 1979), p. 220, n. 14. 

An exemplary sutement is to be found in ‘Intellectuals and Power’, in Lan¬ 
guage, Counter-Memory, Practice. 
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pressive subjectivity which s/he criticizes or, instead, a total unrep- 
resentabiiity. The logical negation of this position is produced by 
the discourse of post-modernism, where the *mass is only the mass 
because its social energy has already frozen. It is a cold reservoir, 
capable of absorbing and neutralizing any hot energy. It resembles 
those half-dead systems into which more energy is injected than is 
withdrawn, those paid-out deposits exorbitantly maintained in a 
state of artificial exploitation.’ This negation leads to an emptying of 
the subject-position: “Not to arrive at the point where one no lon¬ 
ger says I, but at the point where it’s no longer of any importance 
whether one says I or not.’^^ Although some of these Western intel¬ 
lectuals express genuine concern about the ravages of contemporary 
neo-colonialism is their own nation-states, they are not knowledge¬ 
able in the history of imperialism, in the epistemic violence that 
constituted/effaced a subject that was obliged to cathect (occupy in 
response to a desire) the space of the Imperialists’ self-consolidating 
other. It is almost as if the force generated by their crisis is separated 
from its appropriate field by a sanctioned ignorance of that history. 

It is my contention that, if the Subaltern Studies group saw their 
own work of subject-restoration as crucially strategic, they would 
not miss this symptomatic blank in contemporary Western anti¬ 
humanism. In his innovative essay on modes of power, Partha 
Chatterjee quotes Foucault on the eighteenth century and writes: 

Foucault has sought to demonstrate the complexities of this novel reg¬ 
ime of power in his studies of the history of mental illness, of clinical 
practice, of the prison, of sexuality and of the rise of the human sciences. 
When one looks at regimes of power in the so-called backward countries 
of the world today, not only does the dominance of the characteristically 
‘modem’ modes of exercise of power seem limited and qualified by the 
persistence of older modes, but by the fact of their combination in a par¬ 
ticular state and formation, it seems to open up at the same time an en¬ 
tirely new range of possibilities for the ruling classes to exercise their 
domination (3.348-9), 

I have written earlier that the force of crisis is not systematically 
emphasized in the work of the group. The Foucauldian example 
being considered here, for instance, can be seen as marking a crisis 


Jean Baudrillard, In the Shadow of the Silent Majorities or the End of the So¬ 
cial And Other Essays, tr. Paul Foss, et al. (New York; Semiotext(e), 1983), p. 26; 
and Deleuze and Guattari, On the Line, tr. John Johnston (Netir York: Semiotext(e), 
1983), p.l. 
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within European consciousness. A few months before 1 had read 
Chatterjee’s essay, 1 wrote a few sentences uncannily similar in 
sentiment upon the very same passage in Foucault. I write, of 
course, within a workplace engaged in the ideological production of 
neo-colonialism even through the influence of such thinkers as 
Foucault. It is not therefore necessarily a mark of extraordinary 
acumen that what I am calling the crisis in European consciousness 
is much more strongly marked in my paragraph, which I take the 
liberty of quoting here. My contention below is that the rela¬ 
tionship between First World anti-humanist post-Marxism and the 
history of imperialism is not merely a question of ‘enlarging the 
range of possibilities’, as Chatterjee soberly suggests above. 

Although Foucault is a brilliant thinker of power-in-spacing, the aware¬ 
ness of the topographic reinscription of imperialism does not inform his 
presuppositions. He is taken in by the restricted version of the West 
produced by that reinscription and thus helps to consolidate its effects. 
Notice, for example, the omission of the fact, in the following passage, 
that the new mechanism of power in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies (the extraction of surplus-value without extra-economic coercion 
is its Marxist description) is secured by means of territorial 
imperialism—the Earth and its products—‘elsewhere’. The representa¬ 
tion of sovereignty is crucial in those theatres: ‘In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we have the production of an important phe¬ 
nomenon, the emergence, or rather the invention, of a new mechanism 
of power possessed of highly specific procedural techniques .. . which is 
also, I believe, absolutely incompatible with the relations of sovereign¬ 
ty I am suggesting that to buy a self-conuined version of the West 
is symptomatically to ignore its production by the spacing-timing of the 
imperialist project. Sometimes it seems as if the very brilliance of 
Foucault’s analysis of the centuries of European imperialism produces a 
miniature version of that heterogeneous phenomenon: management of 
space—but by doctors, development of administrations—but in asy¬ 
lums, considerations of the periphery—but in terms of the insane, pris¬ 
oners, and children. The clinic, the asylum, the prison, the university, 
seem screen-allegories that foreclose a reading of the broader narratives 
of imperialism." 

Thus the discourse of the unified consciousness of the subaltern 
must inhabit the strategy of these historians, even as the discourse of 
the micrologized or ‘situated’ subject must mark that of anti¬ 
humanists on the other side of the international division of labour. 
The two following remarks by Ranajit Guha and Louis Althusser 


" Spivak, ‘Can the Subaltern Speak?’ 
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can then be seen as marking not a contradiction but the fracture of a 
discontinuity of philosophic levels, as well as a strategic asymmetry: 
‘Yet we propose’, writes Guha in the eighties, ‘to focus on this con¬ 
sciousness as our central theme, because it is not possible to make 
sense of the experience of insurgency merely as a history of events 
without a subject’ (4.11). Precisely, ‘it is not possible’. And Althus¬ 
ser, writing in 1967: 

Undeniably, for it has passed into his works, and Capital demonstrates 
it, Marx owes to Hegel the decisive philosophical category of process. 
He owes him yet more, that Feuerbach himself did not suspect. He owes 
him the concept of the process without subject .... The origin, indis¬ 
pensable to the teleological nature of the process .. . must be denied 
from the start, so that the process of alienation may be a process without 
subject.... Hegel’s logic is of the affirmed-denied Origin: first form of 
a concept that Derrida has introduced into philosophical reflection, the 
erasure. 

As Chakrabarty has rightly stated, ‘Marx thought that the logic of 
capital could be best deciphered only in a society where “the notion 
of human equality has already acquired the fixity of a popular pre¬ 
judice” ’ (2.263). The first lesson of ideology is that a ‘popular 
prejudice’ mistakes itself for ‘human nature’, the original mother- 
tongue of history. Marxist historiography can be caught within the 
mother-tongue of a history and a culture that had graduated to 
bourgeois individualism. As groups such as the Subaltern Studies 
collective attempt to open up the texts of Marx beyond his Euro¬ 
pean provenance, beyond a homogeneous internationalism, to the 
persistent recognition of heterogeneity, the very goal of ‘forget- 
[ting] his original [or “rooted ”—die ihm angestammte Sprache] lan¬ 
guage while using the new one’ must be reinscribed.'** A repeated 
acknowledgement of the complicity of the new and the ‘original’ is 
now on the agenda. I have tri^d to indicate this by deconstructing 
the opposition between the collective and their object of 
investigation—the subaltern—on the one hand; and by deconstruct¬ 
ing the seeming continuity between them and their anti-humanist 
models on the other. From this point of view, it would be interest¬ 
ing if, instead of finding their only internationalism in European 

Althusser, ‘Sur le rapport de Marx a Hegel’, in Hegel et la pensee modeme, ed. 
Jacques d’Hondt (Pans: Presses universitaires, 1970), pp. 108-9. 

Karl Marx, ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, in Surveys from 
Exile, ed. David Fembach (New York: Vintage Books, 1974), p. 147. 
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history and African anthropology (an interesting disciplinary break- 
down)» they were also to find their lines of contact, let us say, with 
the political economy of the independent peasant movement in 
Mexico.^’ 

You can only read against the grain if misfits in the text signal the 
way. (These are sometimes called ‘moments of transgression’.) I 
should like to bring the body of my argument to a close by discus¬ 
sing two such moments in the work of this group. First, the discus¬ 
sion of rumour; and, second, the place of woman in their argument. 

Rumour 

The most extensive discussion of rumour, to be found in EAP, is 
not, strictly speaking, part of the work of the group. I think I am 
correct, however, in maintaining that Guha’s pages make explicit an 
implicit set of assumptions about the nature and role of subaltern 
means of communication, such as rumour, in the mobilization of in¬ 
surgency, present in the work of the entire group. It also points up 
the contradiction inherent in their general practice, which leans 
toward post-structuralism, and their espousal of the early semioio- 
gical Barthes, Levi-Strauss, Greimas, and taxonomic Soviet struc¬ 
turalists such as Vygotsky, Lotman, and Propp. 

Steven Ungar plots Barthes’ trajectory from semiology through 
semioclasty to semiotropy in Roland Barthes: the Professor of 
DesireP’^ Any use of the Barthes of the first period would have to 
refute, however briefly, Barthes’ own refutation and rejection of his 
early positions. 

One of the enterprises made problematic by the critique of the 
subject of knowledge identified with post-structuralist anti¬ 
humanism is the desire to produce exhaustive taxonomies, ‘to assign 
names by a metalinguistic operation’ (2.10). I have already discussed 
this, issue lengthily in another part of my essay. All of the figures 
listed above would be susceptible to this charge. Here I want to 
point at their common phonocentrism, the conviction that speech is 
a direct and immediate representation of voice-consciousness and 
writing an indirect transcript of speech. Or, as Guha quotes Vygotsky, 

For historical work that would relate to the contemporary struggle, see John 
Womack, Zapata and the Mexican Revolution (New York, Knopf: 1969). 

^ Steven Ungar, Roland Barthes; the Professor of Desire (Lincoln: the Univ. of 
Nebraska Press, 1983). 
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‘ “The speed of oral speech is unfavourable to a complicated 
process of formulation—it does not leave time for deliberation and 
choice. Dialogue implies immediate unpremeditated utterance” ’ 
{EAP 261). 

By this reckoning the history of writing is coincident with the in¬ 
auguration and development of exploitation. Now there is no 
reason to question this well-documented story of what one might 
call writing in the ‘narrow’ or ‘restricted’ sense. However, over 
against this restricted model of writing one must not set up a model 
of speech to which is assigned a total self-identity based on a 
psychological model so crude as to imply that the space of ‘pre¬ 
meditation’ is confined to the deliberative consciousness, and on 
empirical ‘evidence’ so impressionistic as ‘the speed of oral speech’. 

By contrast, post-structuralist theories of consciousness and lan¬ 
guage suggest that all possibility of expression, spoken or written, 
shares a common distancing from a self so that meaning can arise— 
not only meaning for others but also the meaning of the self to the 
self. I have advanced this idea in my discussion of ‘alienation’. These 
theories suggest further that the ‘self’ is itself always production 
rather than ground, an idea I have broached in my discussion of the 
‘subject-effect’. If writing is seen in terms of its historical predica¬ 
tion, the production of our sense of self as ground would seem to be 
structured like writing: 

The essential predicates in a minimal determination of the classical con¬ 
cept of writing. . . [are that] a written sign ... is a mark that remains 
[reste]f . . . [that] carries with it a force that breaks with its context, 
. . . [and that] this force of rupture is tied to the spacing . . . which sepa¬ 
rates it from other elements of the internal contextual chain . . . Are 
these three predicates, together with the entire system they entail, li¬ 
mited, as is often believed, strictly to ‘written’ communication in the 
narrow sense of the word? Are they not to be found in all language, in 
spoken language for instance, and ultimately in the totality of ‘experi¬ 
ence’ insofar as it is inseparable from this field of the mark, which is to 
say, from the network of effacement and of difference, of units of iter- 
ability, which are separable from their internal and external context and 
also from themselves, inasmuch as the very iterability which constituted 
their identity does not permit them ever to be a unit of self-identity?^^ 

For the burden of the extended consideration of how the exigen¬ 
cies of theory forbid an ideological manipulation of naive psycho- 

’’ Derrida, 'Signature^ Event Context’, in Margins of Philosophy, tr. Alan Bass 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1982), p. 317-18. 
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logism and empiricism, we should turn to Derrida’s ‘Signature 
Event Context*, from where the long passage above is taken. Here 
suffice it to say that this line of thinking can be made consonant 
with the argument that the abstract determines the ‘concrete’.^^ 
That argument is not about chronological but logical priority. And 
it is a pity that, thanks to Engels’s noble efforts to make Marx ac¬ 
cessible, ‘determination’ in it is most often reduced to ‘causality’. I 
cannot belabour this historical situation here. Suffice it further to 
say that by this line of argument it would not only appear that to 
‘describe speech as the immediate expression of the self’ marks the 
site of a desire that is obliged to overlook the complexity of the 
production of (a) sense(s) of self. One would, by this, also have to 
acknowledge that no speech, no ‘natural language’ (an unwitting ox¬ 
ymoron), not even a ‘language’ of gesture, can signify, indicate, or 
express without the mediation of a pre-existing code. One would 
further begin to suspect that the most authoritative and potentially 
exploitative manifestations of writing in the narrow sense—the 
codes of law—operate on an implicit phonocentrism, the presup¬ 
position that speech is the immediate expression of the self. 

I would submit that it is more appropriate to think of the power 
of rumour in the subaltern context as deriving from its participation 
in the structure of illegitimate writing rather than the authoritative 
writing of the law—itself sanctioned by the phonocentric model of 
the spirit of the law. ‘Writing, the outlaw, the lost son. It must be 
recalled here that Plato always associates speech and law, logos and 
nomos. Laws speak. In the personification of Crito, they speak to 
Socrates directly’.^^ 

Let us now consider EAP 259-64, where the analysis of rumour 
is performed. (These pages are cited in 3.112, n. 157.) Let us also re¬ 
member that the mind-set of the peasants is as much affected by the 
phonocentrism of a tradition where sruti —that which is heard—has 
the greatest authority, as is the mind-set of the historian by the 
phonocentrism of Western linguistics. Once again, it is a question of 
complicity rather than the distance of knowledge. 

If, then, ‘rumour is spoken utterance par excellence* {EAP 256), it 

For another contemporary transformation of this notion see Antono Negri, 
Marx Beyond Marx: Lessons on the Grundnsse, tr. Harry Cleaver et al. (South 
Hadley: Begin and Garvey, 1984), pp. 41-58. 

Derrida, ‘Plato’s Pharmacy', in Dmemination, tr. Barbara Johnson (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1981), p. 146. 
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must be seen that its ‘functional immediacy* is its non-belonging to 
any one voice-consciousness. This is supposed to be the signal char¬ 
acteristic of writing. Any reader can ‘fill’ it with her ‘consciousness*. 
Rumour evokes comradeship because it belongs to every ‘reader* or 
‘transmitter*. No one is its origin or source. Thus rumour is not 
error but primordially (originarily) errant, always in circulation 
with no assignable source. This illegitimacy makes it accessible to 
insurgency. Its ‘absolute’ (we would say ‘indefinite*, since ‘fictive 
source[s] may be assigned to it’) Transitivity’, collapsed at origin 
and end (a clear picture of writing) can be described as the received 
model of speech in the narrov- sense (‘the collaterality of word and 
deed issuing from a common will’) only under the influence of 
phonocentrism. In fact the author himself comes closer to the case 
about fifteen pages later, when he notices the open verbality of 
rumour being restricted by the insurgents—who are also under the 
influence of phonocentrism—by an apocalyptic horizon. Subaltern, 
elite authority, and critic of historiography become complicit here. 
Yet the description of rumour in its ‘distinctive features [of] . . . 
anonymity and transitivity’ {EAP 260) signal a contradiction that 
allows us to read the text of Subaltern Studies against its grain. 

The odd coupling of Soviet structuralism and French anti¬ 
humanism sometimes produces a misleading effect. For example, 
the applicability to rumour of Barthes’ suggestion that ascription of 
an author closes up writings should alert us to rumour’s writing-like 
(scriptible) character rather than oblige us to displace Barthes* re¬ 
mark to speech via Vygotsky. Dialogue, Vygotsky’s example, is the 
privileged example of the so-called communication of direct verbal¬ 
ity, of two immediately self-present sources or ‘authors’. Dialogue 
is supposed to be ‘unpremeditated* (although theories of subject- 
effect or the abstract determination of the concrete would find this a 
dubious claim). Rumour is a relay of something always assumed to 
be pre-existent. In fact the mistake of the colonial authorities was to 
take rumour for speech, to impose the requirements of speech in the 
narrow sense upon something that draws its strength from parti¬ 
cipation in writing in the general sense. 

The Subaltern Studies group has here led us to a theme of great 
richness. The crosshatching of the revolutionary non-possessive 
possibilities in the structure of writing in general and its control by 
subaltern phonocentrism gives us access to the micrology or 
minute-scale functioning of the subaltern’s philosophical world. 
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The matter of the ‘blank paper falling from heaven’ or the use of 
apparently ‘random’ material ‘to . . . convey . . . the Thakur’s own 
command in writing’ {EAP 248-9), for instance, can provide us a 
most complex text for the use of the structure of writing in the 
fable of ‘insurgent consciousness’. The matter of the role of ‘the 
reading aloud of newspapers’ in the construction of Gandhi as a 
signifier is perhaps too quickly put to rest as a reliance on ‘spoken 
language’, when, through such an act, ‘a story acquires its authen¬ 
tication from its motif and the name of its place of origin rather than 
the authority of the correspondent’ (3.48-9). I have dwelt on this 
point so long that it might now suffice to say no more than that the 
newspaper is exploitative writing in the narrow sense, ‘spoken lan¬ 
guage’ is a phonocentric concept where authority is supposed to 
spring directly from the voice-consciousness of the self-present 
speaker, and the reading out of someone else’s text as ‘an actor does 
on the stage’ is a setting-in-motion of writing in the general sense. 
To find corroboration of this, one can see the contrast made be¬ 
tween speaker and rhetor in the Western tradition from the Platonic 
Socrates through Hobbes and Rousseau to J.L. Austin.^^ When 
newspapers start reporting rumours (3.88), the range of speculative 
possibilities becomes even more seductive. The investigator seems 
herself beckoned by the circuit of ‘absolute transitivity’. 

Without yielding to that seduction, the following question can be 
asked: what is the use of noticing this misfit between the suggested 
structure of writing-in-general and the declared interest in phono- 
centrism? What is the use of pointing out that a common phono- 
centrism binds subaltern, elite authority, and disciplinary-critical 
historian together, and only a reading against the grain discloses the 
espousal of illegitimacy by the first and the third? Or, to quote 
Terry Eagleton: 

Marx is a metaphysician, and so is Schopenhauer, and so is Ronald 
Reagan. Has anything been gained by this manoeuvre? If it is true, is it 
informative? What is ideologically at stake in such homogenizing? What 
differences does it exist to suppress? Would it make Reagan feel uncom¬ 
fortable or depressed? If what is in question for deconstructionism is 
metaphysical discourse, and if this is all-pervasive, then there is a sense 

Hobbes’ discussion of authority in the Leviathan and Kant’s discussion of the 
genius in The Critique of Judgment are two of the many loa classtct. There are leng¬ 
thy discussions of this thematic,—as found in the Platonic Socrates, in Rousseau, 
and in J.L. Austin,—in Derrida’s ‘Plato’s Pharmacy’, Of Grammatology, and ‘Sign¬ 
ature Event Context’, respectively. 
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in which in reading against the grain we are subverting everything and 

nothing.^* 

Not all ways of understanding the world and acting upon it are 
equally metaphysical or phonocentric. If, on the other hand, there is 
something shared by elite (Reagan), colonial authority, subaltern 
and mediator (Eagleton/Subaltem Studies) that we would rather not 
acknowledge, any elegant solution devised by means of such a re¬ 
fusal would merely mark a site of desire. It is best to attempt to 
forge a practice that can bear the weight of that acknowledgement. 
And, using the buried operation of the structure of writing as a lev¬ 
er, the strategic reader can reveal the asymmetry between the three 
groups above. Yet, since a ‘reading against the grain’ must forever 
remain strategic, it can never claim to have established the authorita¬ 
tive truth of a text, it must forever remain dependent upon practical 
exigencies, never legitimately lead to a theoretical orthodoxy. In the 
case of the Subaltern Studies group, it would get the group off the 
dangerous hook of claiming to establish the truth-knowledge of the 
subaltern and his consciousness. 

Woman 

The group is scrupulous in its consideration towards women. They 
record moments when men and women are joined in struggle 
(1.178, EAP 130), when their conditions of work or education suffer 
from gender or class discrimination (2.71, 2.241, 243, 257, 275). But 
I think they overlook how important the concept-metaphor woman 
is to the functioning of their discourse. This consideration will bring 
to an end the body of my argument 

In a certain reading, the figure of woman is pervasively in¬ 
strumental in the shifting of the function of discursive systems, as in 
insurgent mobilization. Questions of the mechanics of this in¬ 
strumentality are seldom raised by our group. ‘Femininity’ is as im¬ 
portant a discursive field for the predominantly male insurgents as 
‘religion*. When cow-protection becomes a volatile signified in the 
re-inscription of the social position of various kinds of subaltern, 
semi-subaltem, and indigenous elite groups, the cow is turned into a 
female figure of one kind or another. Considering that in the British 
nineteenth century the female access to ‘possessive individualism’ is 

Terry Eagleton, Walter Benjamin: or Towards A Revolutionary Criticism 
(London: Verso Press, 1981), p. 140. 
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one of the most important social forces, what does it mean to imply 
that ‘femininity’ has the same discursive sense and force for all the 
heterogeneous groups meticulously documented by Pandey? Ana¬ 
logous research into the figure of the ‘worker’ is performed by 
Chakrabarty. No such luck for the ‘female’. 

On the most ‘ancient and indigenous’ religious level, a level that 
‘perhaps gave [the rebellious hillmen] an extra potency [sic] in times 
of collective distress and outside oppression’ (1.98), all the deities arc 
man-eating goddesses. As this pre-insurgent level of collectivity be¬ 
gins to graduate into revolt, the sacrifices continue to be made to 
goddesses rather than gods. And, even as this level of subaltern-led 
revolt is contrasted to the ‘elite struggles of the earlier period’ 
(1,124), we notice that in that earlier period the struggles began on 
two occasions because men would not accept female leadership: 

With the deposition in 1836 of Ananta Bhupati, the 17th Zamindar of 
Golgonda, the Collector of Vishakhapatnam installed Jamma Devamma, 
widow of the 15th Zamindar, in his place. This was an affront to the 
muttadars and mokhasadars of Gudem who were nor consulted . . . and 
who protested that they had never before been ruled by a woman. ... In 
Rampa, the death of the Mansabdar Ram Bhupati Dev in March 1835 
was followed by a revolt of muttadars against the daughter who had 
been appointed as the successor (1.102). 

In terms of social semiosis, what is the difference between man- 
eating goddesses, objects of reverence and generators of solidarity 
on the one hand, and secular daughters and widows, unacceptable as 
leaders, on the other? On the occasion of the ‘culture of sugarcane’ 
in Eastern UP, Shahid Amin speaks of the deliberate non¬ 
coincidence created between natural inscription (script as used 
when referring to a play) of the harvest calendar and the artificial in¬ 
scription of the circuit of colonial monopoly capital. It is of course 
of great interest to wonder in what ways the composition of the 
peasantry and landownership would have developed had the two 
been allowed to coincide. Yet I think it should also be noticed that it 
is dowry that is the invariably mentioned social demand that 
allowed the demands of nature to devastate the peasant via the de¬ 
mands of empire. Should one trouble about the constitution of the 
subaltern as (sexed) subject when the exploitation of sexual differ¬ 
ence seems to have so crucial a role on so many fronts? Should one 
notice that the proverb on 1.53 is sung by a young daughter who 
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will deny her lover’s demands in order to preserve her father’s 
fields? Should one notice this metaphoric division of sexuality (in 
the woman’s case, sex is of course identical with selfhood or con¬ 
sciousness) as property to be passed on or not from father to lover? 
Indeed, in a collective where so much attention is rightly paid to the 
subjectivity or subject-positioning of the subaltern, it should be sur¬ 
prising to encounter such indifference to the subjectivity, not to 
mention the indispensable presence, of the woman as crucial instru¬ 
ment. These four sentences should illustrate my argument: 

It was not uncommon for a ‘superior’ Patidar to spend his dowry money 
and return his wife to her father so that he could marry for a new dowry. 
Amongst Patidars, it was considered very shameful to have to take back 
a daughter [!]... Gols were formed to prevent ruinous hypergamous 
marriages with ‘superior’ Patidar lineages. ... Here, therefore, we dis¬ 
cover a strong form of subaltern organization within the Patidar caste 
which provided a check on the power of the Patidar elite.... Even 
Mahatma Gandhi was unable to break the solidarity of the Patidar gol of 
twenty-one villages. 

1 do not see how the crucial instrumentality of woman as symbolic 
object of exchange can be overlooked here. Yet the conclusion is: 
*the solidarity of the Gols was a form of class solidarity’ (1.202, 203, 
207). As in the case of the insurgent under colonial power, the con¬ 
dition of the woman gets ‘bettered’ as a bye-product, but what’s the 
difference? Male subaltern and historian are here united in the com¬ 
mon assumption that the procreative sex is a species apart, scarcely 
if at all to be considered a pan of civil society. 

These are not unimpoitant questions in the context of contem¬ 
porary India. Just as the ulgulan of 1899-1901 dehegemonized mil- 
lennarian Christianity in the Indian context, so also did the Adivasis 
seem to have tapped the emergent possibilities of a goddess-centred 
religion in the Devi movement of 1922-3, a movement that actively 
contested the re-inscription of land into private property.^* In the 
current Indian context, neither religion nor femininity shows emer¬ 
gent potential of this kind. 

1 have left till last the two broad areas where the instrumentality 
of woman seems most striking: notions of territoriality and of the 
communal mode of power. 

^ See Hardiman, ‘Adivasi Assertion in S<Hith Gujarat: the Devi Movement of 
1922-3’, in 3. 
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Concept-metaphors of Territoriality and of Woman 

The concept of territoriality is implicit in most of the essays of the 
three volumes of Subaltern Studies. Here again the explicit theore¬ 
tical statement is to be found in EAP. Territoriality is the combined 
‘pull of the primordial ties of kinship, community’ which is part ‘of 
the actual mechanics of.. . autonomous mobilization’ {EAP 118). 
On the simplest possible level, it is evident that notions of kinship 
are anchored and consolidated by the exchange of women. This 
consolidation, according to Guha, cuts across the religious division 
of Hindu and Muslim. ‘In Tamil Nadu . , . with all four [subdivi¬ 
sions of the Muslim community] endogamy helps to reinforce their 
separate identities in both kinship and territorial terms’ {EAP 299). 
In ‘Allahabad .. . the Mewati. . . effectfed] a massive mobilization 
of their close knit exogamous villages’ {EAP 316). In all these exam¬ 
ples woman is the neglected syntagm of the semiosis of subalternity 
of insurgency. 

Throughout these.pages it has been my purpose to show the com¬ 
plicity between subject and object of investigation—^the Subaltern 
Studies group and subalternity. Here too, the historians’ tendency, 
not to ignore, but to re-name the semiosis of sexual difference ‘class’ 
or ‘caste-solidarity’ {EAP 316), bears something like a relationship 
with the peasants’ general attempt to undo the distinction between 
consanguinity and co-residence. Here, as in the case of the brutal 
marriage customs of the Patidars, the historian mentions, but does 
not pause to reflect upon, the significance of the simple exclusion of 
the subaltern as female (sexed) subject: ‘In each of these [rebel vil¬ 
lages] nearly all the population, barring females acquired by mar- 
riage^ claimed descent from a common patrilineage, consanguinal or 
mythical, and regarded themselves as members of the same clan or 
gotra. This belief in a shared ancestry made the village assert itself 
positively by acting as a solidarity unit and negatively by operating 
an elaborate code of discrimination against aliens’ {EAP 314; italics 
mine). 

Although it was unemphatically and trivially accepted by every¬ 
one that it was the woman, without proper identity, who operated 
this consanguinal or mythic patrilineage; and although, in the histo¬ 
rian’s estimation, ‘these village-based primordial ties were the prin¬ 
cipal means of rebel mobilization, mauza by mauza, throughout 
nonhern and central India in 1857’ {EAP 315), it seems that we may 
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not stop to investigate the subject-deprivation of the female in the 
operation of this mobiUzation and this solidarity. It seems clear to 
me that, if the question of female subaltern consciousness, whose 
instrumentality is so often seen to be crucial, is a red herring, the 
question of subaltern consciousness as such must be judged a red 
herring as well. 

‘Territoriality acted to no small extent in putting the brakes on 
resistance against the Raj’ (EAP 331). What was needed for this re¬ 
sistance was a concept of ‘nation*. Today, after the computerization 
of global economics, concepts of nationhood are themselves becom¬ 
ing problematic in specific ways: 

The mode of integration of underdeveloped countries into the inter¬ 
national economy has shifted from a base relying exclusively on the ex¬ 
ploitation of primary resources and labor to one in which manufactures 
have gained preponderance. This movement has paralleled the prolifera¬ 
tion of export-processing zones (EPZs) throughout the world. More 
than a uniformly defined or geographically delimited concept, the 
export-processing zone provides a series of incentives and loosened res¬ 
trictions for multinational corporations by developing countries in their 
effort to attract foreign investment in export-oriented manufacturing. 
This has given rise to new ideas about development which often question 
preexisting notions of national sovereignty 

If the peasant insurgent was the victim and the unsung hero of the 
first wave of resistance against territorial imperialism in India, it is 
well known that, for reasons of collusion between pre-existing 
structures of patriarchy and transnational capitalism, it is the urban 
sub-proletarian female who is the paradigmatic subject of the cur¬ 
rent configuration of the International Division of Labour.^** As we 
investigate the pattern of resistance among these ‘permanent casual’-s, 
questions of the subject-constitution of the subaltern female gain a 
certain importance. 

The Communal Mode of Power and the Concept of Woman 

Although Partha Chatterjee’s concept of the communal mode of 
power is not as pervasively implicit in all the work of the group, it is 
an imponant and sustaining argument for the enterprise of Sub- 

June Nash and Maria Patricia Fernandez Kelley, eds.. Women, Men, and the 
International Division of Labor (Albany: Suny Press, 1983), p. viii. 

** I discuss this issue in ‘The Politics of “Feminist Culture” ’, forthcoming in 
Praxis International. 
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altera Studies. Here the importance of communal power structures, 
based largely on kin and clan, are shown to embrace far-flung parts 
of the pre-capitalist world. And, once again, the crucial syntagmatic 
and micrologically prior defining importance of sexual difference in 
the deployment of such power is foreclosed so that sexuality is seen 
only as one element among the many that drive this ‘social orga¬ 
nization of production* (2.322). The making-visible of the figure of 
woman is perhaps not a task that the group should fairly be asked to 
perform. It seems to this reader, however, that a feminist historian 
of the subaltern must raise the question of woman as a structural 
rather than marginal issue in each of the many different types and 
cultures that Chatterjee invokes in ‘More on Modes of Power and 
the Peasantry*. 

If in the explanation of territoriality I notice a tension between 
consanguinal and spatial accounts shared by subaltern and historian 
alike, in the case of ‘the communal mode of power’ we are shown a 
clash between explanations from kinship and ‘political’ perceptions. 
This is a version of the same battle—the apparent gender¬ 
neutralizing of the world finally explained through reason, domestic 
society sublated and subsumed in the civil. 

The clash between kinship and politics is one of Chatterjee’s main 
points. What role does the figure of woman play here? In the dis¬ 
persal of the field of power, the sexual division of labour is progres¬ 
sively defined from above as power-sharing. That story is the 
underside of the taxonomy of power that Chatterjee unfolds. 

Thus there might be other ways of accounting for the suggestion 
that ‘the structure of communal authority must be located primarily 
in ideology*. Our account would notice the specifically patriarchal 
structures producing the discursive field of the unity of the ‘com¬ 
munity as a whole*. ‘It is the community as a whole which is the 
source of all authority, no one is a permanent repository of dele¬ 
gated powers’ (2.341). If the narrative of ‘the institutionalization of 
communal authority’ (2.323) is read with this in mind, the tax¬ 
onomy of modes of power can be made to interact with the history 
of sexuality. 

Chatterjee quotes Victor Turner, who suggests that the resurg¬ 
ence of communal modes of power often generates ways to fight 
feudal structures: ‘resistance or revolt often takes on the form 
of.. . communitas* (2.339). This is particularly provocative in the 
case of the dehegemonization of monarchy. In this fast-paced fable 
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of the progress of modes of power, it can be seen that the idea of one 
kind of a king may have supplemented a built-in gap in the ideology 
of community-as-a-whole: ‘a new kind of chief whom Tacitus calls 
“king” {rex) who was elected from within a “royal clan” * (2.323). 
The figure of the exchanged woman still produces the cohesive uni¬ 
ty of a *clan\ even as what emerges is a ‘king’. And thus, when the 
insurgent community invokes monarch against/eifda/ authority, the 
explanation that they are re-cathecting or re-filling the king with the 
old patriarchal ideology of consanguinity, never far from the 
metaphor of the King as Father, seems even less surprising (3.344). 

My point is, of course, that through all of these heterogeneous 
examples of territoriality and the communal mode of power, the fi¬ 
gure of the woman, moving from clan to clan, and family to family 
as daughter/sister and wife/mother, syntaxes patriarchal continuity 
even as she is herself drained of proper identity. In this particular 
area, the continuity of community or history, for subaltern and 
historian alike, is produced on (I intend the copulative metaphor— 
philosophically and sexually) the dissimulation of her discontinuity, 
on the repeated emptying of her meaning as instrument. 

If I seem to be intransigent here, perhaps the distance travelled 
between high structuralism and current anti-humanism can best be 
measured by two celebrated passages by two famous men. First the 
Olympian dismissal, ignoring the role of representation in subject- 
constitution: 

These results can be achieved only on one condition: considering mar¬ 
riage regulations and kinship systems as a kind of language.. . . That the 
‘message’ ['message'] should be constituted by the women of the groups 
which are circulated between class, lineages, or families, in place of the 
words of the groups which are circulated between individuals, does not at 
all change the identity of the phenomenon considered in the two 
cases . . . This ambiguity [between values and signs] is clearly mani¬ 
fested in the critique sometimes addressed to the Elementary Structures 
of Kinship as an ‘anti-feminist’ book by some, because women are there 
treated as objects.... [But] words do not speak, while women do. The 
tatter are signs and producers of signs; as such, they cannot be reduced 
to the sums of symbols or tokens.^’ 

And, second, the recognition of a limit: 

The significations or concepmal values which apparently form the sukes 
or means of all Nietzschean analyses on sexud difference, on the ‘un- 

Claude L^i-Strauss, Structural Anthropology, tr. Claire Jacobson and Brooke 
Grundfesi Schoepf (Garden City: Anchor Books, 1%7), p. 60. 
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ceasing war between the sexes', on the ‘mortal hatred of the sexes’ on 
‘love’, eroticism, etc., are all on the vector of what might be called the 
process of propriation (appropriation, expropriation, taking, taking pos¬ 
session, gift and exchange, mastery, servitude, etc.). Through numerous 
analyses, that 1 cannot follow here, it appears, by the law already formal¬ 
ized, that sometimes the woman is woman by giving, giving herself, 
while the man takes, possesses, takes possession, and sometimes by con¬ 
trast the woman by giving herself, gives-herself-as, and thus simulates 
and assures for herself possessive mastery. ... As a sexual operation 
propriation is more powerful, because undecideable, than the question ti 
esti [what is it], than the question of the veil of truth or the meaning of 
Being. All the more—and this argument is neither secondary nor 
supplementary—because the process of propriation organizes the total¬ 
ity of the process of language and symbolic exchange in general, includ¬ 
ing, therefore, all ontological sutements [enonces].*^ 

I quote these passages, by Levi-Strauss and Derrida, and separated 
by twenty years, as a sign of the times. But I need not add that, in 
the latter case, the question of being and the ontological statement 
would relate to the phenomenality of subaltern consciousness itself. 

Envoi 

In these pages, I have repeatedly emphasized the complicity be¬ 
tween subject and object of investigation. My role in this essay, as 
subject of investigation, has been entirely parasitical, since my only 
object has been the Subaltern Studies themselves. Yet I am part of 
their object as well. Situated within the current academic theatre of 
cultural imperialism, with a certain carte d’entree into the elite 
theoretical ateliers in France, I bring news of power-lines within the 
palace. Nothing can function without us, yet the part is at least his¬ 
torically ironic. 

What of the post-structuralist suggestion that all work is para¬ 
sitical, slightly to the side of that which one wishes adequately to 
cover, that critic (historian) and text (subaltern) are always ‘beside 
themselves?’ The chain of complicity does not halt at the closure of 
an essay. 


^ Derrida, Spurs, pp. 109-11. 
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I have to begin this ‘review of a review’ with a few declamatory 
statements. I do not intend to defend individual contributors to 
Subaltern Studies II against the criticisms made of their work in the 
Social Scientist (vol. 12, no. 10, October 1984), for the simple reason 
that they can speak for themselves. Besides, the ‘subalterns’, as the 
Preface to that volume points out, are not a ‘sect’ with a single point 
of view; they are perhaps far more united in their rejection of cer¬ 
tain academic positions and tendencies than in their acceptance of 
any easy alternatives. The ‘alternative’ that Subaltern Studies itself 
represents is still in the process of formation and can only emerge 
after we have subjected ourselves to the most merciless of criticisms. 
The Social Scientist reviewers deserve our thanks precisely for this 
reason. 1 feel, however, that the manner in which they have laun¬ 
ched into the debate creates a closure rather than the possibility for 
an open and continuing dialogue. The aim of this reply is to open up 
the debate once again. I do not attempt a point-by-point rebuttal of 
our critics’ charges. 

What interests me is to examine how Subaltern Studies has been 
read by the Social Scientist reviewers and the assumptions that sup¬ 
port this reading—in other words the terms of the debate. Let us 
begin, then, with a short list of the more important points of the 
criticism addressed to Subaltern Studies II by the authors of the 
article in question. 

First, the charge of idealism. Ranajit Guha’s essay, which the 
Social Scientist editor describes as ‘setting the tone’ for Subaltern 
Studies IIy is accused of idealism—‘not in emphasising the import¬ 
ance of [studying] consciousness but in placing consciousness 
beyond the pale of historical determination or mediation’ {Soc. Sci.y 
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pp. 4-5). The 'peasant consciousness* that Guha discusses ‘is at a 
par with the Hegelian “geist*’ ’ as ‘it is not determined by any objec¬ 
tive historical forces’ (ibid., p. 4). The charge is repeated on p. 11: 

The religious consciousness of the peasantry is not subjected to any de¬ 
terminations and is made supra-historical. It is assumed that the 
peasantry has an ideal form of paradigmatically pure peasant con¬ 
sciousness. The implication is that a peasant consciousness marked by 
religiosity existed in a pure state especially in the nineteenth century. 
Could anything be more idealistic than this?* 

Partha Chatterjee’s piece on ‘Modes of Power’ is also seen to be 
possessed by this ‘Hegelian geist’ that the reviewers exorcise Guha’s 
text for (Soc. 5a., pp. 4-5, 37-8). 

The second charge is that of ‘positivism’ (or ‘neo-positivism’, as it 
is sometimes called by the reviewers). Here again the main culprit is 
Guha whose alleged habit of ‘looking at analytical categories only in 
terms of meaning[s] attached to them by the participants is ... a 
form of positivism’ (ibid, p. 11). The name of this particular form, 
we learn, is ‘neo-positivism’, for ‘it is the basic premise of neo¬ 
positivism that all knowledge is to be derived from the experience of 
the subject’. The influence of ‘neo-rationalist and neo-positivist’ 
thinking is detected in Chatterjee’s piece too. And even Gautam 
Bhadra, whose contribution to Subaltern Studies II is regarded as 
‘the most unpretentious’ of the lot, comes in for some censure: ‘No- 

' The review makes a reference to Guha’s book Elementary Aspects of Peasant In¬ 
surgency in Colonial India (Delhi, 1983), p. 13. Let me note here that this is a plain 
misreading of Guha. On turning to the text cited, 1 find Guha making a far more 
qualified statement than the quote from our reviewers would suggest. In explaining 
his choice of dates marking off the period he studies, Guha says: 

. . . we have taken the . . . Munda ulgulan and the death of its celebrated leader as 
our terminal point primarily in order to study the elementary aspects of rebel 
consciousness in a relatively ‘pure’ state before the politics of nationalism and 
socialism begin to penetrate the countryside on a significant scale, (ibid.) 

Obviously, Guha is not proposing to study ‘peasant consciousness’ in its entirety, 
but only the consciousness of the insurgent peasants. This consciousness, he hnds in 
a ‘relatively “pure” state’—mark his use of the word ‘relatively’ and he himself puts 
‘pure’ under quotation marks—in the nineteenth century, and his text makes it very 
clear that it is ‘pure’ only in relation to the penetration of the countryside in the 
twentieth century by nationalist and socialist politics. On p. 11 Guha actually uses 
different adjectives which make the sense of his expression ‘relatively “pure” ’ even 
clearer. Compared to the ‘widespread anti-imperialist struggle’ in the nationalist 
period, he says, ‘the peasant movements of the first three-quarters of British rule rep¬ 
resented a somewhat inchoate and naive state of consciousness’. 
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thing could be more positivist than an attempt to project the 
history of the region of Kamrup in the seventeenth century as a uni¬ 
ted popular protest of the “people” against the encroaching Mughal 
power’ (ibid., p. 18). 

Thirdly, the reviewers also mention what they see as a distinct 
‘paradigm of “subaltemism” ’ (ibid., p. 15) which is then berated for 
its inadequacies and simplemindedness. Subaltern Studies^ accord¬ 
ing to this view, shows an inherent tendency to break up the world 
into ‘two opposing totalities’—the elite and the subaltern (in Bhadra 
and Pandey), the feudal mode of power and the peasant communal 
mode of power (in the case of Chatterjee), etc. The latter displays, 
according to the reviewers, ‘a profoundly Hegelian view of the 
totality which includes two paradigmatically opposed forces’ {Soc. 
Sci.y p. 37). A ‘fundamental problem of “subaltern” scholarship’ re¬ 
veals itself in Gyanendra Pandey’s piece on Hindu-Muslim riots in 
northern India. For, even in relatively better hands, this scholarship 
only produces ‘partial enlightenment’ as ‘this approach ultimately 
inverts the world of historiography, as against the importance given 
to the “elites”, . . . the subalterns are given the pride of place’ (ibid., 
p. 22). By thus ‘trying to abstract the “subaltern” from the “elite”, 
one cannot really explore the ways in which these two levels in¬ 
teract’ (ibid., p. 19). As a result, ‘the international and national levels 
of history are best treated as a passive backdrop’. ‘Precisely because 
of this approach’, we are told, ‘subaltern history itself starts show¬ 
ing many gaps’ (ibid., p. 22). 

More than ‘gaps’, however, what Bhadra’s piece illustrates to the 
reviewer is ‘the potential for myth-making inherent in the concept 
of the “subaltern”’ (ibid., p. 18). Bhadra is accused of mystifying 
the class realities of the pre-Ahom Koch polity by depicting it as ‘an 
undifferentiated unity’ (ibid., p. 14). His manner of reasoning 
‘appears difficult to accept’ when ‘we consider the existence of dif¬ 
ferentiation and economic exploitation internal to the Koch polity itself 
(ibid., p. 15). The category ‘people’, then, as used by Bhadra, is a 
non-class category, and it makes ‘very clear’ the ‘internal problems 
of subaltern methodology’ (ibid., p. 16): 

By positing a unity of action by the people of the region against ‘61ite’ 
Mughal authority, it sidesteps die necessity for an analysis of the agra¬ 
rian structure of the region and die social relationships generated by it. 
When studies of medieval agrarian history and agrarian protest are 
moving towards further complexity of analysis and characterisation. 
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‘subalternism* constitutes a methodological regression to the days of 
W.C Smith, when all uprisings against Mughal authority were charac¬ 
terised as “lower class uprisings” (ibid., p. 18). 

The accusation is clear: by looking at society in terms of a simplistic 
two-fold division, ‘dites’ and ‘subalterns’, Subaltern Studies tends 
to undermine and supplant the Marxian method of class-analysis. 

Fourthly, because it ignores class-analysis and one-sidedly 
emphasizes ‘subaltern’ action alone. Subaltern Studies is also sup¬ 
posed to be ill equipped to analyse the role and effect of colonialism 
in modern Indian history. This is the point made in the reviewers’ 
critique of the article by Pandey. For any understanding of the 
‘phenomenon of communalism in its totality’, the phenomenon 
must be linked to the ‘whole colonial context’, the ‘politics of col¬ 
onialism in furthering the communal divide’ (ibid., pp. 21-2). Be¬ 
sides, analysis needs to draw out ‘the latent anti-imperialism within 
the communal consciousness’ (ibid., p. 21). 

Guha also stands much closer to British colonial historiography 
than he realizes: 

The religious aspect of rebel consciousness was emphasised by British 
officials to the exclusion of the social, economic or political content of 
that consciousness. Colonialism was thus absolved of its oppressive 
role, and rebellions were attributed to the inherent irrationality of the 
peasantry ... by accepting this characterisation, Guha places himself 
closer to the official historiography which he appears to be criticising 
(ibid., p. 11). 

And from being seen as a supporter of colonial historiography, it 
is only a short and logical step to be bracketed with latter-day 
‘neo-colonialist’ historians: ‘Methodologically there is little to 
distinguish this [Guha’s method] from the so-called “Cambridge 
School” with its search for caste, religion and factional identities 
which constitute the logic of peasant consciousness’ (ibid., p. 5). 

The charges don’t necessarily add up. For instance, it is difficult 
to see how one could be—as Guha is said to have been—-both a 
‘Hegelian’ and a ‘positivist’ at the same time. But we are left in no 
doubt about the purpose of the overall exercise. ‘Idealism’, ‘positiv¬ 
ism’, etc. are not used in the essay as simple, descriptive terms; they 
are terms of condemnation as well. The essay is essentially an exer¬ 
cise in showing up the supposedly non- (or anti-) Marxist nature of 
the Subaltern Studies project. 

Now it does not take much to reconstruct the Marxism the re- 
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viewers consider valid. Their comments on Subaltern Studies II 
make some of their own assumptions transparent. We also have a 
few bald statements in the essay which are quite revealing. Our cri¬ 
tics have no problem admitting the importance of studying ‘peasant 
consciousness’ or any other ‘consciousness’ for that matter {Soc. 
Sci.t pp. 4-5). There should even be a place for descriptive studies of 
‘consciousness’, for ‘instances of radical historians studying the 
peasants’ consciousness as it existed are not lacking’ (ibid., p. 10; 
emphasis added). But to qualify as ‘Marxist’ these studies have to 
accept ‘the primacy of social existence over consciousness’ (ibid., p. 
4). This acceptance, however, does not mean ‘economic determin¬ 
ism in the least’, because it grants the existence of several levels of 
mediation between the ‘economic base of a society’ and the ‘con¬ 
sciousness’ of its members. As the reviewers put it, referring’ to 
Levi-Strauss’ work, ‘consciousness is not just the reflection of the 
economic base of a society but is constituted as a result of the 
interaction of several institutions and structures’ (ibid., p. 4). 

So, ‘consciousness’ has a certain degree of autonomy with regard 
to the ‘economic base of a society’, but it is ultimately ‘determined 
by objective historical forces’.^ Among these ‘objective historical 
forces’ (constituting ‘social existence’, I suppose), what needs to be 
given the primary determining role is ‘the economic infrastructure’ 
of a society: ‘Even Levi-Strauss, who has devoted himself to the 
study of modes of thought and consciousness of cultures the world 
over, concedes the primacy of the economic infrastructure’ (ibid., p. 
4). Society is thus divided up between an ‘economic infrastructure’ 
and a political-ideological ‘superstructure’. One criticism made of 
Chatterjee’s essay, for instance, is that his concept of ‘modes of 
power’ does not ‘relate to the study of relations of production but 
to that of the political superstructure’, for it is ‘very clear that what 
is being analysed is not the structure of production relations which 
is internal to the economic infrastructure of society, but the 
political-juridical structures which are part of the superstructure’ 
(ibid., p. 32). The ‘infrastructure’ has to do with what is ‘objective’, 
and the ‘superstructure’ with what is ‘subjective’. Chatterjee’s dis¬ 
cussion of ‘the contradiction of feudalism’ is found acceptable be¬ 
cause ‘the level of rent being determined by the objective balance of 

^ Cf. ‘He [Guha] accepts the basic premises of idealism; peasant consciousness is 
rendered supra-historical as it is not determined by any objective historical forces’ 
(Soc, Sid., p. 4). 
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class force between the peasants and the lords has been emphasised’ 
(ibid.> p. 37; emphasis added). In this argument the ‘subjective’, 
however mediated, is clearly separable from the ‘objective’, and it is 
committing the sin of ‘idealism’ either to question the separation or 
the order of determination. Even after admitting that posing a 
subject-object dichotomy in human history could be a ‘pointless ex¬ 
ercise’, the reviewers add in that same breath that ‘man’, after all, ‘is 
only a subject transforming history; the mode of his intervention is 
determined by the objective conditions in which he is placed’ (ibid., 

p. 12). 

Enough has been written in the last twenty years to show that the 
above is only one reading of Marx’s thoughts, and it is a great pity 
that our reviewers do not regard it as such. It is this gesture of not 
recognizing alternative varieties of Marxism that closes off the de¬ 
bate. To reopen it we must begin by insisting that Marx’s thoughts 
were not without their tensions—generated, among other things, by 
the contradictory pulls of Darwin and Hegel, for example—and 
have hence given rise to several, and often different, readings. 

To say this is not to enter a liberal plea for submerging Marxism 
in a plurality of interpretations. Marxists remain different from 
bourgeois liberals in their commitment to all forms of struggle 
against inequality and exploitation based on class, race and gender. 
All our questions, however different, are marked by this commit¬ 
ment. More to the point in the present context, Marxists are also 
agreed in attributing to the concept of ‘mode of production’ a key 
theoretical and determining status in the analysis of societies. 
Beyond this, however, all agreement dissolves. The word ‘deter¬ 
mination’ allows for a range of meanings from simple ‘causation’ to 
the more subtle ‘correspondence’. And it is by no means certain that 
the concept ‘mode of production’ validates a separation between an 
‘economic (material) infrastructure (base)’ and a ‘political (ideolo¬ 
gical) superstructure’, with the former ascribed the status of the in¬ 
dependent variable. Given the rich variety of usage to which Marx 
put the concept between The German Ideology and Capital Illy I 
find it much easier to accept Michael Ryan’s proposition that 
Marx’s ‘capital’—both the category and the book—‘disallows the 
categorial binary opposition between economic development and 
political force .. . Each one is the other, undecidably* ? 

^ Michael Ryan, MaAcism and Deconstruction: A Critical Articulation (Baltimore 
and London, 1984), p. 83. 
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What does all this have to do with Indian history and with the 
Subaltern Studies project in particular? For a long time now, 
nationalist writing on Indian history has been dominated by a kind 
of primacy given to the economic. (For short, we shall call this ‘econ- 
omism’.) ‘Indian poverty’—but not the poor—was one of the first 
objects of enquiry in early nationalist thought, for in ‘poverty* we 
found an easy indictment of British rule. Ever since, many national¬ 
ists have seen ‘colonialism*—understood as a system of domination 
designed primarily to help the economic exploitation of one society 
by another—to be at the root of all our ‘evils’, these ‘evils’ being de¬ 
fined, of course, from the nationalist perspective. Since the ostensi¬ 
ble nationalist project was to build a ‘democratic’, ‘secular’, 
‘India’—goals that the Left generally would have much sympathy 
for—and since this project carried at its heart an economistic criti¬ 
que of colonialism, it was easy to arrive at a nationalist reading of 
Marxism, typified in what Nehru wrote in the 1930s about Indian 
history and society. 

For reasons that I hope future researchers will one day explore 
fully, the Nehruvian (or nationalist-Marxist) critique of colonialism 
enjoyed a popular revival in the 1970s among Marxist historical cir¬ 
cles in leading Indian universities and research institutions. In this 
period, historians’ interest in popular movements undoubtedly in¬ 
creased, but the understanding remained overwhelmingly econo¬ 
mistic. An inexorable economic ‘rationality’ was seen to be at work 
in all instances of popular unrest and we saw the replication, in In¬ 
dia, of the kind of Marxism that, in the context of English history, 
had once been happy to understand the ‘machine-breakers* of the 
early nineteenth century as simply carrying out wage-bargaining in 
a different form. Even where popular unrest had to do with reli¬ 
gious demands, historians sought credit for discovering that the un¬ 
rest was actually economic in ‘content’ and religious only in ‘form*, 
while the demands themselves were a matter of ‘manipulation* 
either by the colonial authorities or the local elites. ‘The masses are 
inherently secular’—ran the nationalist dictum, and if the reality 
seemed to deviate from it, then the deviation reflected the economic 
malaise of the country, which in turn, went back to colonialism. 
‘Colonialism* was where all historical analyses stopped in the 1970s. 
No research paper was considered complete until it had discussed 
‘the role of colonialism* or set the issues in ‘the colonial context*. 

I may be excused if 1 read traces of this nationalist-Marxism in 
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what our reviewers have had to say about Subaltern Studies. Symp¬ 
tomatic of this is their treatment of Gyanendra Pandey’s article 
‘Rallying Round the Cow: Sectarian Strife in the Bhojpur Region, 
c. 1888-1917’. Both the praise and the criticism accorded to 
Pandey indicate what are, and are not, acceptable to the reviewers. 
Notice, first of all, how the nationalist-Marxist thesis that the mas¬ 
ses somehow were less communal-minded (hence more secular) 
than their leaders, works. The reviewers acknowledge that the ‘viru¬ 
lent growth of communalism and the clarity of its articulation’ in 
modern Indian history was ‘largely’ due to the failure of the 
‘nationalist ideology’ to ‘transcend religion’ {Soc. Sci., p. 19). At the 
‘national level’ of politics, therefore, communalism would appear to 
have been a necessary outcome of the limitations of the nationalist 
ideology. If one looked at this level of politics alone, the under¬ 
standing of ‘communalism’ could well become ‘necessitarian’. 
Pandey is praised for ‘revealing a disjunction between the “nation¬ 
al” and the “popular” levels’, and for showing that ‘the situation at 
the grassroots was not inevitably progressing towards a clear com¬ 
munal divide’. In contrast to the ‘national’ level of politics, where 
communalism looked unavoidable, ‘Pandey is able to establish the 
possibilist nature of the situation [in the rural areas]’ where ‘the 
communal contradiction was simply one of the many contradictions 
latent in Indian society’ (ibid., pp. 18-19). 

So far so good. The masses seem to be less prone to communal 
conflicts than the nationalist leaders. Why then did they get in¬ 
volved in large-scale, vicious Hindu-Muslim riots? Clearly, Pandey 
does not offer an explanation here that would satisfy the nationalist- 
Marxist understanding of Indian history: 

Despite [his] important contributions, Pandey does not offer a complete 
explanation for the central problem of this essay: why the communal 
contradiction got accentuated despite the existence of other equally 
severe contradictions (ibid., p. 19). 

The ‘correct’ or ‘complete’ answer would have to encompass two 
elements—(a) colonialism, and (b) elite manipulation. Pandey is 
criticized for not paying sufficient attention to either factor, and in 
particular for not emphasizing strongly enough how the people of 
Mubarakpur, where ‘the division between bade and chote log 
dominated over the religious divide’, were ‘manipulated by the 
zamindars* into communal rioting. Similarly, ‘Pandey should have 
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dealt with the Gaurakshini Sabha and its activities in greater detail. 
This would have led to a better understanding of the whole process 
of communal transmission, from the national level downwards’ 
(ibid.,). Indeed, what we have here is the substance of the charge 
that Subaltern Studies ignores the ‘interaction’ between elite and 
subaltern classes. This ‘interaction’ (or elite manipulation) is crucial 
to the nationalist-Marxist explanation of how the ‘masses’ some¬ 
times get dragged into sectarian strife. They obviously do not do 
this of their own accord. Emphasizing ihe ‘autonomy’ of popular 
action and consciousness in cases of straightforward class conflicts 
seems acceptable all right, but to do so in cases of popular involve¬ 
ment in violent Hindu-Muslim clashes is obviously ‘wrong’ 
politics. 

Nationalist-Marxism does not deny the existence of ‘religious 
motivation’ in the minds of peasants or workers participating in 
sectarian riots. But, as we have seen, the heightening of this motiva¬ 
tion is ascribed to manipulation by interested elites. And to the 
extent that a manipulation-thesis alone cannot explain the original 
existence of religious motivations, these are seen as arising, in 
however mediated a manner, from something outside of themselves, 
such as conditions of living, institutional structures, and other such 
‘objective’ historical forces. Once we begin to do this, the ‘masses’ 
look a lot less ‘communal’ than their leaders, for the peasants’ ‘reli¬ 
gious motivation’, say in the case of the riots discussed by Pandey, 
can then be viewed as ‘correspond[ing] to their basic sense of in¬ 
security which, as Pandey himself shows, was the outgrowth of the 
whole impact of colonialism’ (ibid., p. 21). Once we have made the 
connection between the ‘colonial context’ and the exacerbation of 
religious conflicts—a connection that might in itself look reason¬ 
ably innocuous—we can then join Pandey’s reviewers in taking the 
next step, i.e. in discovering a ‘latent anti-imperialism within the 
communal consciousness’ (ibid). Referring to the intensity of com¬ 
munal violence in Pandey’s case-studies, the reviewers write: 

What was responsible for the intensity of the attacks? Can it be ex¬ 
plained, as Pandey offers to do, merely by the fact of issues becoming 
entangled with personal quarrels?. .. This intensity can possibly be bet¬ 
ter understood if the latent subvened anti-imperialist thrust of their [the 
rioters’] actions is taken into account. After all, if the cow becomes a 
bulwark against a vulnerable existence, then it was also a symbol repre¬ 
sentative of resistance to colonialism which had created those con¬ 
ditions . . . was it [the Gaurakshini Sabha] simply a defence of religion 
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or did it also link this with the whole colonial context of flux and in¬ 
security? (ibid.) 

It is thus the conditions created by colonialism, that give rise to pas¬ 
sionate, religious and sectarian violence, and the problem is made 
worse by the interested members of the elite who fan the feelings. 
One wonders what the nationalist-Marxist argument might be with 
regard to the cases of popular sectarian violence that we have seen in 
post-colonial India in the last ten years. The mind boggles! 

The reviewers regret Pandey’s inability to come to the conclusion 
they favour: Tt is in fact remarkably short-sighted of Pandey not to 
have dealt with this aspect.’ His ^failure’ to see in the ‘colonial con¬ 
text’ the key explanation for the mentalities making up a ‘communal 
riot* would in fact be willingly shared by many of the other contri¬ 
butors to Subaltern Studies. For this alleged ‘failure’ is actually our 
conscious refusal to subordinate the internal logic of a ‘conscious¬ 
ness’ to the logic of so-called ‘objective’ or ‘material’ conditions. 
‘The colonial context’, as it is understood in the argument under 
consideration^ is simply another way of restating the base- 
superstructure metaphor of a certain variety of Marxism. In this us¬ 
age, the phrase is made to serve as a shorthand for the primacy given 
to the economic in investigations of issues of culture and conscious¬ 
ness in modem South Asian history. 

The point is that the nationalist-Marxist effort to set up ‘colonial¬ 
ism’ as an overarching explanatory construct for all problems of 
popular politics in India is a mystifying and ideological exercise. By 
deriving ‘consciousness’ from a set of narrowly defined ‘objective 
historical forces’, it ends up bending Marxism to serve the cause of a 
liberal-bourgeois nationalism. By blaming all the ‘uncomfortable’ 
aspects of popular mentality, such as ‘casteism*, ‘regionalism’, ‘com- 
munalism’, etc. mainly on colonialism, this particular brand of 
Marxism operates with categories specific to nationalist thought. It 
leaves unquestioned one of the most important ideological categor¬ 
ies in recent South Asian history—namely, the ‘nation’. In this 
respect such ‘Marxism’ is complict with liberal-bourgeois 
nationalism. 

Subaltern Studies begins by questioning the category of the ‘na¬ 
tion’ and poses the failure of the ‘nation’ to come to its own as a 
fundamental problem of modem Indian history. In the India of to- 
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day one can discern two kinds of political languages*. One is the 
language characteiistic of the project of nation-building and in¬ 
volves the rituals of the state, political representation, citizenship, 
citizen’s rights, etc. This is part of our colonial heritage and it is 
what Indian nationalism owes to the colonial, experience. The other 
language derives its grammar from relationships of power, authority 
and hierarchy which pre-date the coming of colonialism, but which 
have been significantly modified by having been made to interact 
with ideas and institutions imported by British rule. It is true that 
members of the Indian elite classes equivocate and use both the lan¬ 
guages, and it is also true that our history has moved in a direction 
of greater interlacing of the two languages in Indian institutions and 
practices. But it would be fair to say that historically the first lan¬ 
guage has been by and large a privilege of the Indian elite classes, 
while the lives and aspirations of the subaltern classes have been en¬ 
meshed on the whole in relationships articulated in the second. 

The coming of mass politics in modem India has meant an in¬ 
creasingly closer juxtaposition of these two political languages and 
the very contradictory cultures they represent. But this juxtaposi¬ 
tion has also produced moments of great awkwardness in the 
history of Indian nationalism. Thanks to the researches of Pandey, 
Siddiqi, Hardiman, Henningham and others we now know that in 
the course of nationalist struggles involving popular mobilization 
the masses often put their own interpretations on the aims of these 
movements and proceeded to act them out. Sometimes, for this 
reason, their actions were in violent contradiction to the stated goals 
and methods of the nationalist leadership. 

The central aim of the Subaltern Studies project is to understand 
the consciousness that informed and still informs political actions 
taken by the subaltern classes on their own, independently of any 
elite initiatives. (Needless to say, this autonomy or independence is 
only ‘relative’.) It is only by giving this ‘consciousness’ a central 
place in historical analysis that we see the subaltern as the maker of 
the history s/he lives out. However, this does not mean that we 
place this consciousness outside history, as the charge of ‘idealism’ 
imphes. The discussion, for example, of the peasant’s understanding 
of the trimurti of sarkar-sahukar-zamindar in Guha’s book 
Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency m Colonial India makes 
it amply clear that the ‘consciousness’ he studies bears distinct 
imprints of its nineteenth-century colonial context. But our refusal 
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to see this consciousness as being in any ultimate and causal sense 
determined by this context is our refusal to accept the base- 
superstructure metaphor and all that its application has entailed in 
Indian historiography. Secondly, as Guha has tried to show in his 
book and several contributors in Subaltern Studies III seek to 
demonstrate, the ‘codes* of politics in the subaltern domain derive 
from power-relationships and ideological formations that pre-date 
colonialism and the importation of the idea of ‘citizenship*. While 
many of these relationships were in some ways affected by the 
colonial experience, it would be silly to reduce them to that 
experience alone. It is in this context that the ‘religious conscious¬ 
ness’ of the peasant remains an extremely vital subject of study. 

The charge of ‘positivism’ against Guha is also simply unfair. His 
book is anything but positivist. The insurgent consciousness that 
Guha analyses is constructed on the basis of categories which are 
derived from Marxism and which are only remotely connected to 
‘categories’ that peasants use in their daily lives to make sense of 
their world. Yet this peasant ‘experience’ has to find a place in any 
project that aspires to categorize and understand peasant conscious¬ 
ness. I regard it as a still unsolved methodological problem of 
Subaltern Studies as to how we should go about creating in our 
work a place for this ‘experience’—given that ‘experience’ is itself a 
constructed and re-constructed phenomenon—^without compro¬ 
mising on theoretical issues. 

I shall finally deal with the charge that Subaltern Studies reduces 
class relations to a simplistic binary division of society into ‘elites’ 
and ‘subalterns’. At an abstract level, of course, one could make the 
point that a binary system represents a conscious collapsing of more 
differentiated systems—^trinary, quartemary, etc.—^for the purpose 
of a particular analysis. It is often done in the social sciences, and 
there is nothing simplistic in its method. Nationalist historians, 
quite legitimately in certain contexts, collapse all class differences 
into the category called ‘people’, which is then opposed to 
something like ‘imperialism’. Anthropologists writing on the Indian 
caste and vama systems have often emphasized some of the binary 
structures that inhere in them. Secondly, to talk about ‘elite classes’ 
and ‘subaltern classes’, as Gramsci does in his Prison Notebooks, is 
still to talk in terms of classes. 

But I think the word ‘subaltern* in Subaltern Studies represents 
more thati thisi It refers to the specific nature of class relationships 
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in India, where the relationships, at almost all levels, are subsumed 
in the relations of domination and subordination between members 
of the elite and subaltern classes. To go back to our earlier 
metaphor, the language of class in India overlaps with the language 
of citizen-politics only in a minority of instances. For the greater 
part of our daily experience, class relations express themselves in 
that other language of politics, which is the politics of a nation 
without "citizens’. It is in this realm that notions of hierarchy, 
domination and subordination work themselves out, as do the 
traditions of resistance to domination and deference towards the 
dominant. "Subaltemity’—the composite culture of resistance to 
and acceptance of domination and hierarchy—^is a characteristic of 
class relations in our society, where the veneer of bourgeois equality 
barely masks the violent, feudal nature of much of our systems of 
power and authority. 

The persistence of these relationships in the face of industrializa¬ 
tion and capitalism cannot be explained by a theory that seeks assur¬ 
ance in the primacy of the ‘economic infrastructure’. By focusing on 
these relationships. Subaltern Studies opens up once more the thor¬ 
ny question of ‘consciousness’ and how Marxists might study it. 
For Marxist historians of India, the task today is not to repeat the 
received orthodoxies of Marxism, but to restore to Marx’s thoughts 
the tensions original to them. For it is only by accentuating these 
tensions that we may be able to extend the Marxian problematic to 
cover the peculiar problems thrown up by our experience of 
capitalism.^ 


* I have benefited from conversations widi Sally Hone, Sanfay Seth and Julie 
Stephens in writing this note. 
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Abwabs 

Arzi 

Asami 

Ashraf 

Baach 


Bahi-khata 

Banjara 

Barkandaz 

Bhaiyachara 


Biswadar 


Chak 

Chowrasse 


Dooly 

Ghazi 

Hissadar 

Hukumnamah 


Miscellaneous cesses. 

Petition. 

Cultivator; tenant. 

Well-born; a person of rank. 

The proportionate rate or division of lands or 
liabilities attached to various sharers in a 
bhaiyachara (q.v.) village. 

Account book. 

Itinerant grain or cattle merchant. 
Matchlockman. 

Lit. brotherhood; a form of tenure in which 
estates are held by the descendants of a common 
stock and the shares and responsibilities for 
government demand are fixed in proportion to 
the actual area occupied by each sharer. 

Holder of a share or shares in a co-parcenary 
village; a sub-proprietory tenureholder under a 
chief proprietor. 

A circle of a district; a detached piece of land or 
estate. 

A subdivision of a district or pargana compris¬ 
ing originally eighty-four villages, although 
usually reduced to a much smaller number. 

A kind of litter. 

A soldier who fights for Islam against the in¬ 
fidels. 

A share-holder; a co-parcener in a village. 
Order. 
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Jama 

Kaccha 

Khap 

Khera 

Killi 

Kist 

Lumbardar 

Maafi 

Malguzar 

Malik 

Manki 

Maulvi 

Milkiyat 

Morcha 

Munda 

Muqaddam 

Nuqdee 

Paltan 

Pattah 


Patti 

Pattidar 

Peer 

Pir 

Raiyati 

Rajhaha 

Ressalah 


Glossary 

Assessed revenue; total land revenue levied on 
an estate. 

Unmetalled; earthen. 

Clan area. 

A deserted village or a village from which a 
number of subordinate hamlets have grown in 
the neighbourhood. 

Clans among the Kols. 

Instalment of revenue or rental. 

A village headman with whom the revenue en¬ 
gagement has been usually done. 

Land exempted from the payment of revenue. 

A person who pays revenue; payment of land 
revenue. 

Proprietor; a cultivator possessing hereditary 
rights. 

Headman of a group of villages or Peer (q.v.) 
among the Kol. 

Muslim scholar or divine. 

Proprietary right. 

Battery; entrenchment. 

Headman of a Kol village. 

Village headman. 

Soldiers, retainers. 

Brigade; battalion; platoon. 

A document or deed specifying the conditions 
under which a cultivator or undertenant holds 
his land. 

A share or division of a village. 

Holder of a share in a co-parcenary village or 
estate. 

A subdivision resembling a pargana in Singh- 
bhum. 

A holy man; chief of a religious sect. 

Peasant holding. 

Main canal distributory. 

A troop of horses. 
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Risalader 

An Indian officer commanding a troop of 
irregular cavalry. 

Russad 

Provision. 

Saggar 

Small cart used in Singhbhum. 

Shariat 

Quranic laws. 

Shuhda 

A rogue. 

Sir 

Land cultivated by the zamindars themselves 
with labourers or tenants-at-will as their own 
exclusive share. 

Tahsil 

Place for the collection of revenue. Hence, - 
darx revenue collector. 

Tappa 

An aggregate of villages; a tract smaller than a 
pargana. 

Taraf 

A cluster of villages held by the descendants of 
common ancestors. 

Thok, Thoke 

A share or portion of land in a co-parcenary vil¬ 
lage; maximal lineage. 

Tuccavi 

Loan advanced to peasants. 

Tuyul 

Appanage. 

Ullema 

Scholars well-versed in Islamic law and theology. 
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